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OCKWOOD 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Lockwood Motors are best known perhaps for their flashing speed. 
LOCKWOOD Race after race has stamped them as today’s fastest Motors. And the 
“ACE interesting thing about it all is that Lockwood does not build racing 
Motors. All Lockwood records have been made with stock service 
models—the kind you, yourself, will get if you buy a Lockwood. Here 
are just a few of the recent remarkable records of thenew Aceand Chief. 
—Official time-trial records: The Ace, Class A, at 27.163 miles 


per hour, raised its class record 72%. The Chief, Class B, at 33.543 
miles per hour set the highest official speed record for motors of any size. 

—At Miami, Fla., Lockwoods took 1st, 2nd and 3rd in amateur Class 
B, and Ist in free-for-all Class B. 

—From Albany to New York, 133 miles, lst and 2nd in Class B, beat- 
ing many Class C entries. 

—At Birmingham, Ala., 1st and 2nd, Class B. 

—At Hendon, England, 1st in Class B. 

—At Savannah, Ga., lst and 2nd, Class B. 

—At Oklahoma City, Okla., 1st, 2nd and 3rd in Class A; 1st and 2nd, 
Class B; 1st, Class C, and 1st in dealers’ race, Classes B and C. 

—At Bellingham, Wash., 1st, 2nd, 3rd in Class B, and 2nd and 3rd in 
Classes C and D. 

These are every -day service motors; easy to start; perfect throttle control; 
moderate compression; strong and durable in every part; and every one equipped 
with the patented exclusive 

Lockwood Pilot 


which “takes hold of the Motor when you let go” 


This one simple device is easily worth $50 of any man’s money. In fact, Lock- 
wood owners tell us they would never again operate any motor that did not have this ‘‘unseen hand.” 
You cannot appreciate just how VERY much this one feature means until you have tried it. 

In other ways, Lockwood Outboard Motors give so VERY much more than SPEED 
alone. In the highly developed, oversize Eisemann Flywheel Magneto. In the perfected carburetor 
and control. In the new scientific stream-line and the pumpless cooling system. 






LOCKWOOD 
“CHIEF” 


Write for the new Lockwood Catalog which tells the whole story 
of Power, Speed, Control, Durability, Comfort and Big Value. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO., 83 S. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 
Dealers and Distributors almost Everywhere 


For the Province of Quebec For the Province of Ontario For the Province of British Columbia 
FRED I. MITCHELL, SYCO SUPPLY CO., McQUILLIN, LTD., 
633 Notre Dame, E., Montreal, Quebec 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 502 Pacific Coast Fire Bldg., Vancouver, British Columbia 
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plen did lackle 


...at any price you select 


oT HERE'S just one thing about 
being the originator of a product 
—the greater experience makes pos- 
sible a finer quality of goods. We 
made the first steel fishing rod—and 
have been making them better ever 
since. The Bristol Steel Fishing Rod 
is the finest steel rod made. The 
Luckie Steel Fishing Rod is the most 
thoroughly satisfactory rod you can buy 
at its lower price. For bait-casting, this 
season, choose either of the rodsshown 
here and know that your money has 
purchased all it can in a fishing rod. 
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BRISTOL 
No. 27 


KINGFISHER 
Black Wonder No.6 














WRITE 


Here’s a rod for which 
you'll quickly acquire 
an affection. In the 
dificult cast or tough 
fight it will work with 
you as only a splendid 
rod can. Double cork 
grip, agate mountings 
and guides throughout 
with offset top. Lengths 
4 to 6'2 feet. Weight 
about 9%4 ounces. Price 


$11.00. 


We don’t need to mention that for 
your lines you will want, of course, 
Kingfisher Silk Lines, the most famous 
of all fishing lines. But may we sug- 
gest that if you need a waterproof line, 
Kingfisher Black Wonder is our very 
best for general use. Extra hard braided 
and absolutely unaffected by water, 
including salt water. Tremendously 
strong and properly supple. 50 yards 
in a spool, 2 connected in a box. 
Price (100-yds. ) 18 pound test, $3.60. 
Other tests in proportion. 











LUCKIE 
No. 700 


This rod is nota bargain— 
it’s an exceptional value by 
whose standard other mod- 
erate priced rods should 
be judged! You'll be 
genuinely surprised at its 
delicate action and remark- 
able strength. Cork grip 
handles, nickel mount- 
ings, agate guides and top. 
Lengths 4, 422 and 5 feet. 
Weight about 6% ounces. 
Price $6.00. 


today for catalogs describing Bristol and Luckie Rods, 
Kingfisher Lines and Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 
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string o k Bass. He's probably 
thinking of the wonderfgl meal 


they'll make. He used the Pflueger 
Supreme-Reel to land this <4 









Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
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inbow Trout—caught by 
ughes, Caribo Road, Likely 
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ace. He us 
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Pflueger Harp Pork Rind Spinner 


The Pfluegers have applied the benefits of three 
generations’ experience to the art of making 
fishing tackle. Good results are not trusted to 
‘“fisherman’s luck”—but are insured by ad- 
vanced designing, precision workmanship, rust- 
resisting metals, accurately balanced spools, 
smooth-running bearings, dependable, level- 
winding mechanism. 


PFLUEGER 


OVNCED “*LEW-GER® 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. F-7 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 








Pflueger Flilite Floating Bass Bug 





Pflueger Record Spoon 


Where Experience 
Outshines Experiment 


This year Pflueger has provided more than 
5000 items of tackle for fresh or salt maga y) 
fishing—all backed by the Pflueger No- , 
Time-Limit Guarantee. Ask your sport- ya 
ing goods dealer to show you the a Mail 
Pflueger line and give youthenew / ihe 
Pflueger pocket catalog. If he om Ps Coupon 
not supply you, write us direct. ,% THE 


7 ENTERPRISE 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog ?f MFG. CO. 
hel in { ull of i ts Mormatic on Dept. F-7 Akron, Ohio 
which every fisherman Gentlemen:—Please send me, 
wants to know—valua- wit ee of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
o. 148, 
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| WILSON’S CAMP 
ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
ses eaiiiii ale ileal ESTABLISHED 1915 FRE 
usual resor' 8 t pationi oO 
| re pore —— “ the. North Wools. Black bass, pike, hunting, anualin. By AMY Eg Rn (Ww 
ck riding, tenn 
Mt para May yt tH, “confor, gn ry 4 lean-to’s, tents and cabins, overlook the lake and _ 
Terms 50 and up per week. Booklet. — 
OCEAN Cl «NaJe MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. iene 
Se — 

fomiNomynuwnca” |! | LONG VIEW CAMP I[fon salzisamarcecs E 

og Cabins, Summer Homes 

AMERICAS CREATES Adirondack Mountains E Fitting and Faking Comps 
FAMILY RESOR , E In Adirondacks—7 room Log Cabin—160 Acres—Fin- For 
Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass|| est Deer and Partridge hunting and trout fishing. one 
> and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout Former owner has seen 14 deer at one time from Camp. 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and_ hiking. Deer, Bear, Fox, Lynx, Bob Cat, Beaver, Partridge etre 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- and Woodcock Hunting. Trout, Muskie and Bass thro 
“THE sistely ferciieed, with Ge enmatien of © 4 Fishing in this section. 40 miles of Wild Country. dian 
table silver. For "Information Wen ee ar pny Se Se 1922 
1 - sinc 
ERS R. FORT Indian I | ‘ N. Y. EARL WOODWARD, HADLEY, N. Y. Rea 
——— ——— Ee eee. —a t 
BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET FOR YOUR VACATION | Where Fish Stories Come True eve 
af 
AM ERICAN PLAN Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Valley red Costerty Lake in the Adirondack Mts., the the 
NEW-MODERN country in Adirondacks. Private home; accommodates 16. | 28», Hehting, speckled beauties test your fishing + lim 
FIREPR PS Our own farm produce, home cured hams, maple syrup. | abilities. Bait fishing from boat or dock, fly fish- Lak 
[oxe) Muskey, Pike, Perch fishing, miles of trout streams, | ing on nearby streams, rowboat, guide or launch. rea 


brown trout stream 50 ft. to 100 ft. wide for fly casting | Furnishe i 
few feet from door. Best of deer and partridge hunting. lake Rate peg Fahy Ry ay p~ wee 
¥ " 


| 232 ROOMS WITH BATH 





Western saddle horses, 2000 feet elevation. 240 miles b 
SEA WATER BATHS road from New York City. Good roads, 5% hours by train, BEEBE & ASHTON 
AND OPEN- “AIPR Board $16 per week. Gentiles only. 
SWIMMING POOL JAY WOODWARD ___ Stony Creek, N. ¥. | _____ Cranberry Lake, N.Y. sea 
H FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP aia 
‘ come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- _ 
Jj, Homo Socum Come to Lone Pine Camp || saccnny ae Samer, come, Tne | il 
FOR SEVEN YEARS MANAGER Where a welcome awaits you. Home cooking. six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly PAshing Good | 
* The GREEN BA IER” Sparkling spring water. Very best of trout fish- canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
ITE SULPHUR SPRINGS ing. Fresh vegetables daily. Electric lights. Danc- butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
tO, ing, Boating, Bathing, ete. Good auto road right Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
Virginia to the Camp. your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y¥.; upon request @ 
For further particulars address nee will — = eee. a oe of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Box 116 JOHN a ke, N. ¥ Write or telephone. Address 
oe a, eS Ss __Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 











[. DEEP SEA FISHING - INSPIRATION LODGE Adirondack Mountains A 


Catch your prize winner here 














A Beautiful Secluded Lodge located _in the foothills 

All kinds of salt water fishing including troll- a a cea i a " Cottages 

ing for — a bonito and —_ Bn and Modern. oo 1 a ee tet a THE ADIRONDACK to Let 

inlet fishing for weakfish, channe ass, etc. or without private bath. Open fireplaces, sun porch 
Bay parties day or night ; — i: Binek me a Muskies, Pickerel and INDIAN LAKE, N. Y. Cpentent 
ei atic erch in nearby lakes and streams. Also bathing and 

H.C one a “an i welt Ave. acatine. po —_— - many historic places. Open MRS. E. MEAD ALL SPORTS 
- C. ar. * : 

Phone Marine 5193-3 Atlantic City, N ences required. Inspiration Ledge. Hadley, N.Y. Mage tx Soest Cireater 
Beach Haven, N. i. For Ideal Trout Fishing Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet PLUMLEY’S CAMP pe See ee eee oo ee 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey iene Late, Ham. Co., New York Affords opportunity, for a wonderful vacation in. the 

‘ . , n the Heart hy, ; woods, together with every modern convenience. Huge 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 29 Miles from nae ie Adwendechs village fireplaces for a cool day. Your choice of room, log 
rent by the week, month, or season. Stream and Lake fishing—Trout, Bass, Pike. Com- cabing or tents. Best quality food and homelike cook- 

: - - ing. Easily reached by N. Y. C. trains or by fine 


oo Camps—Heated—with running water and 
Fishing tackle for _s all modern conveniences. Exceptional table. 


Tel. Beach Haven 62 . E. GERHARD Make reservations early 


Bathing = Beating iunting. rising || CHANNEL BASS LARGE WEAKS Your Friends Stay With Charley 
te|}| Good Trout Fishing 


Erie Railroad, Sterting Forest, N. J. July 
by April On famous Broadheads Creek in the Poconos. 


THE NEW CONTINENTAL || Seo 
to Concrete road, within one hundred miles from 


Pike, Pickere!l, Bass, and Lake Trout . 
Near New York or Philadelphia. Excellent table, 


auto road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write for booklet and rates. 
J.M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 


Accommodations. 
























































Furnished cottages: fishing boats; guides; first-class food an 
service. Week-end rates $6.00 per day at GREENWOOD LAKE, Few hest catches 1927 Nov. good beds. Reasonable rates. Address 
N. ¥. Rudolph Latte and Barney M abrett, Mgrs. 4 parties, 48 Channel Bae Largest 58% ¢ The. Address furnished $0. spol. Charles E. Rethorete boy Rapids Hotel 
‘aterers to fishermen 5 mea a a ' 
ot a country hotel--an hotel in the country Maer cain a Bel Mars: AEeaion® Sons Hood) ea sanracans soothes use 
__A.H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia | — —_— —— 
e ° o 
Fish With C Dicki Hunting and Fishing Lease 
1S it apt. icKinson See announcement of The management of Suwannee Forest, a 200,000 acre wild 
lands property in Clinch and Echolls Counties, Georgia, 
TUCKERTON, N. ps on Florida Line, offers to lease exclusive hunting and fish- 


+H ing rights in 40,000 acre fenced enclosure lying for 20 
Yacht Big 6 1928 PRIZE FISHING miles yo Suwannee River and Okefinokee Swamp. 
Quail, both native and Mexican, Wild Turkey, Deer, Bear 


Fishing by day or week. Bungalow CONTEST and best fishing in the state. Long term lease. Center. of | 
A ) to 


i i i tract 6 miles from main line Southern Railway 
well equipped desirably situated on nated, Sinn 


island in middle of fishing grounds. on page 75 superior FOREST MANAGER. 
uperior Pine Products Co., Fargo, Gea. 
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| BIG MACHIAS 
LAKE CAMPS 


Open May 20th Close Dec. 15th 


Up in Northern Maine's virgin ) your Moose 











forest, Natural fly fishing for 
trout up to 5 Ibs. Lake, pond, 
stream and brook. 21 cabins on 
head waters of Big Machias. _ ‘ 


In the Maine Woods book issued 
by the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad on page 86 you will find 
map, rates, etc., page 106 game 
shipment. Ashland is shipping 
= for Machias waters and 
eads the State in shipping big 





























































































































game if facts and figures mean 
anything to you. Get wise and 
write to =: 
FRED McGOWAN, Prop., Ashland, Me. |} | HE trumpet call of hunting days ree duck, prairie chicken, big horn sheep, 
most ihe ’ : | echoes in Northland forests. Come to mountain goat and grizzlies. 
pit (Where there is game there is fish) go Canada for Moose and Bear— Canoe trips through isolated territory. 
ig game, — game, that tests your Competent guides and outfitters, 

y. pe OH SS AA AER ——_—_—-—— - courage and skill. Fleet deer and caribou For full details mail the coupon to 
ae _ ery — wd pare of track our nearest office or to C. K. Howard, 
ae and chase through scented virgin wilds: General Tourist Agent, Canadian Na- 
mps EAGLE LAK E CAMP S Or try the Western Provinces Tet geese, tional Railways, Montreal. 
rin- | For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
<0 | one of the famous Fish River chain that 
idge stretches from Central Northern Maine, * ATIONAL.- 

Sass through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 

a. dian border. Foot of Soule ane screened in 7 Exeraned taation EEE 

. 1922, having improved fishing every year CTh 5 * —_ ae : 

since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. “ Largest Rai way System: in America 
Real comfort, cabins po pm =< —_ oO CES : 

> lated. Running water and electric lights in FFI d: 
rue every cabin; half of these have private baths. Please send booklet checke 

the Magnificent views. And the pick of sooste. In New York 
hi the heart of the big game country; there is no os Fifth Ave. sa socal, Chinen "gigas tl le ceeeinmsenee 
re + limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle — ~ mente A a Hamitoee (if student state grade) 

-4 Lake Camps are Nature at its best. Easily Chicago [Canoe Phot raphy 
euperee reached. For particulars address inquiries to 108 West Adams St. Nature Photog are ee 
“wo SAUL MICHAUD (1 Hunting in Cana ‘pba sosnienskpioanetaree 

EAGLE LAKE, MAINE San Francisco 6 Camp Craft and 

Auto Tourists Accommodated 689 Market Street Woodlore pe State 

iron- CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
Good | 
eam, | 
‘Buy i R E E | HEALD POND CAMPS A 
8 JACKMAN, MAINE . 
you. Omer G. Extis, Prop. ts in 
| - ’ aah | | Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 

— with a4 years subscription ag ony _~ a and private baths. 

rout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
a Scio. a road to ia. In Lakes and Streams 
t. elevation. Dookiet and rates on request. 
AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING |] TROUT and SALMON 
by George Bird Grinnell are ara a 
—! | CAMPING AND 
d il} IF YOU ARE LOOKING RECREATION 
> The most valuable an for Sret-cless salmon and trout 
: | shing where you can have a Particul d Booklet 
— complete book on Ameri- clean, comnbentenss een and Re ae ne 
P P ood food we can please you. 
can wild fowl ever writ- ° McNALLY BROTHERS 
THE ANTLERS CAMPS 
ten. 628 pages of practical Leon E. Potter eanieubed —w 

NORCROSS MAINE 
; information covering 2 
; species of swan, 13 of . ogtie BELGRADE LAKES 
: i pei ee im C Jack Mai Hillside Camps MAINE 
' geese and 43 species of ttean Lamps, JacKman, aine Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
—{ A Sportsman’s Paradise tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
< duck, and every method Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 

fh : h 36,008 = ants fas ae ponds. Good roads, sandy beach, rm bathing, tennis, 

re) untin them recog- anoeing o fer and streams, canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 

g - CABINS _ CENTRAL et a geen ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 

‘* y egetabies from our own cam) garden; ome gro’ ‘ - § 

nized by sportsmen. All poultry, and Slee registered. Jersey cows. “his i toe «rate a Mg May Ist to October ist. 

° * ° an Eden for an early or late vacation. Booklet an F 

cross indexed. 136 illus- map on request. RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. James Forbes, Mgr. ®®°RAnkE**"s 
trations. es 

: Send $10 for 4 years’ subscriptions, new LAKE NEW FOUND,N.H. D U } K S H O O T i N G 
e or renewal (at regular price of $2.50 per Headquarters for M ° B 
a year), and copy will be sent by return Trout and Salmon Fishermen on Merrymeeting Bay 
mail—FREE. Tourists and Campers Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
; R , Meals, Ca , Boats, Guides, ete. Tr, i i 
a FIELD & STREAM this lake once ond yo will ‘be convinced of its Board, boats, blinds, decoysand guidesat the 
ot superiority forever after. Send for booklet. D ARTON EF ARMS 
\- 578 Madison Ave., New York W. F. DARLING, BRISTOL, N. H. . 

Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 
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BIG FISH —BIG GAME . 
in the Canadian woods and lakes Worked an hour or 
We are booking agents for the two now and then oa 
principal camps and lodges. Our , x. 
supervision insures excellent for a few months, cor 
meals, good rooms and beds, and earned: 7 
good guides and good sport. ’ pli 
Tell us what you — evs when | Model 30 Reming- fus 
you want it; we will be happy to ’ = 
suggest a trip for you, with full ton bolt action, 30- s 
details—write us now. 06; No. 48 Lyman Be 
THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU sight; Sling strap. — 
Keefer Building Montreal | SP 








All valued at We 
$61.00 wid 








More Than Two Hundred 


MUSKIES , mt 
Over 30 Ibs. each, and 34 over 40 Ibs. Since then he has _ 
each, including 1st & 2nd Prize winners received from us ‘a 


in the Field & Stream Contest as well as 
Ist & 4th Prize Lake Trout were taken 
around our 


Lake of the Woods Camps 


$17.00 worth of Mt 
books and fishing on 





the 
last season. Hundreds of lakes full of muskies, 4 tackle. rom 
bass, lake trout, pike, etc. Tributary to our string ais hikit 
of wilderness camps reached only by water. e with 


Folder on request 
E. D. CALVERT, Rainy River, Ontario 





Read his letter— 


“Please find enclosed the money order for 














which I earned by selling subscriptions to your sea 





















wo . ’ $5.00, also the two annual subscriptions; and magazine. It took me only about two weeks’ — 
C A M P E U C A R O M A a picture of myself with a spike horn buck. spare time to get my new rifle. Why don’t all 
Timagami, Ontario Foe ao wong ae ay Fy my a your readers get busy and earn nice prizes?” 
thi , tion | odel 30, Remington Express t action rifle, . 
Make th 3, aa -— PAUL TUCKER, Endicott, N. Y. } P; 
the family to the north woods. | p 
— a a. —— | P : i fy 
ful fishing, ng, canoeing, 
bathing. Illustrated Booklet. | YOU can earn a rifle—or anything else— vi 
“Can now be reached by auto” pe a “ L: 
R. D. MORGAN ‘ 
BD. MORGAN FREE, just as he did, and probably just as | 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. a . 10: 
easily nos 
FOR RENT July Ist to October — 
Ist. A brand new || pe 


modern camp—4 to 6 people—at the top of 
‘a high island in Georgian Bay near Parry 
Sound, Ontario. Big fireplace. Running 
water. Every comfort. Great bass fishing. 
$375.00 three months. References. I. E. 
Keenan, 1884 Broadway, New York City. 


“A-KENA INN 


LAKE TEMAGAMI 











Spend your vacation close to nature | 


in an unspoiled country, where you 
can really “Catch’’ bass, trout, pick- 
rel and northern pike. Best of Canoe- 
ing, Hiking, Lawn Tennis. For book- 


let and further information write | 


H. SMITH 1p Sse, | 


WANTED 


A REAL, RELIABLE, 
TOP-NOTCH PLACE TO GO 


is wanted by a large 


number of our readers. 


Will any reader who has 
been to such a place ad- 
vise our Where to Go 


Department as to where 
it is and what it offers? 





| 





Field & Stream will give you absolutely free any article or articles you desire to 
have that are made by any firm or individual who advertises in its columns, in 
return for subscriptions obtained by you at the regular price, the number of sub- 
scriptions in each case depending upon the retail value of the article. Just turn 
through the advertising columns of this issue, now; look at the guns, rods, reels, 
tents, camping equipment, clothing and everything else; realize that you can easily 
and quickly get any of these you want absolutely free in exchange for a little 


pleasant work. 


For instance: 


RIFLES: From a $5. .22 for 4 subscrip- 
tions to an $80. .30-06 for 64 sub- 
scriptions, and in between pro rata. 


SHOTGUNS: From a $16. .410 all for 
13 subs. to a $200. high grade 12 for 
160 subscriptions, and everything in 
between pro rata. 


CLOTHING: From a $2.50 cap for 2 sub- 
scriptions to complete outfit for 40 
subs. 


FISHING TACKLE: From a $1.25 casting 
plug for 1 subscription to a $50.00 
rod for 40 subscriptions—and every 
other article in between pro rata. 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT: From a $2 kit 
for 2 subscriptions to a $50. tent for 
40 subscriptions, and every other 
article in between pro rata. 

Binoculars, Canoes, Boats, Outboard 

Motors, Knives, Cameras, Watches and 

everything else in this issue likewise. 


Ninety-seven Field & Stream readers have earned val- 
uable equipment in just this way in the last few months; 
every one of them says it was easy. You can do it too. 


Send this coupon NOW for details 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Maptson Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me complete information about how to earn outdoor equipment by 


getting subscriptions for Field & Stream. 


F.&S. July ’28 
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a | 
OUANANICHE | eS st FOR SALE 
BROOK TROUT || SIX POINT LODGE 
; A Veritable 
If you want hae Shine ole for wot aatnd | “OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL 
" , Lak = t! | A fortunately located in Canada’s pi ’ ° 
ae ak ete eres ache | forests, AB. Reve thetaeas ponent by Sportsman Ss Paradise 
many iskes. Practically unfished. 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 
7 This is the place for Moose, Deer and Bear, also BLACK BASS Property comprises 620 acres of free- 
gy yo Viegia Fishing and Hunt- Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really excellent hold situated in the heart of British 
ing in our new territory just opened up. Canoeing bathing exploring Columbia’s big game field—adjoins 
3 Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with Fresh meats, cream and homegrown vegetables. Wholesome home Provincial Game Preserve and is in 
, the gamest of fish, and big game plentiful, also Tyee fod, oes wii shew snd wdton's Bay bieakets “auide the midst of extensive chain of lakes 
4 np staiatindaa prmtcncaael Driven, ly'in-cc comety maae PALL HUNTING. Bookie et and rivers. 
Best of guides, de t sup- ° P 
8 | eeeenmpeaieag ALFRED D. GREENE A fully equipped hunting lodge, con 
Specialize in long and short canoe trips. Paudash, Ont., Canada taining accommodations for many 
" Reservations now being made for 1928. For iiieeadian . a guests—and with every comfort. 
further information, rates and reservations write HANSON’S 
or wire Unlimited shooting area where moose, 
of ~ Cc. W. BATES Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake caribou, grizzly, black and brown bear, 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., ee Ridiine Cons . goat, mountain sheep, deer, as well as 
L & P puke feathered game, abound, Waters teem 
- — ——|Lake of the Woods District)] with fish. Big game in sight of lodge 
TT CANADA any day 
apap # gripe MAKE your reservations now for this year’s fish- A magnificent summer retreat where 
Ww i t r n September. , e ° 
Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer and Grizzly Bear. Best Shean tal Seine toons woaen be Muskalonge fst all nature smiles. Reached in comfort 
hunting ay: A — and fishing ing June 16th to middle of July and again in Sep- by motor; three hours from railway 
trip in Jasper Park this summer? tember and October. Limit catches of bass made station. 
References—Canadian National Railways and sports- || ¢very day at Brooks Lake during July, August and e 5 
men throughout the world. September. Brooks Lake Camp i over 100 miles|} Caretaker and guides on premises. . . 
i H. M. MUSTARD & SON, Mountain Park, Alta., Can. rom nearest town—Sabaskong Bay Camp over 60// Jaunches, boats, canoes, horses—all 
> ; : : : miles from t t # a °, sry 
% i he Guides with a Reputation folder. fo agg own. Send for full descriptive camp equipment included with prop- 
; 2 eas Kendall Hanson, wer River, Ontario, Can., erty. 
] 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. } re Beat, reine . 
MOOSE—MOOSE—MOOSE Phone Lawndale 5040’ $25,000.00 
The Real North Woods er juvtlies tikeiatleis anh alii j 
y Cosy log onine apart by themselves. Do your own or jurther in m to a photos o 
oo i to d ting i 4 " 
Hea Fin Wade "oei one tight ox wed |||] | HIE KAGAMAGA CLUB place, write W. A. Bower, 
from Toron ar, frequently seen olicit a few reservations. small resort of the 
pom cabin doors. Bathin g, boating, an eg Highest Class, Canadian Wilds, Beautiful River, CANADIAN FINANCIERS 
° with 24 actual ae a Finest eter erences, Fishing, etc. Club House and Individual sleeping TRUST COMPANY 
M U BATES, ® METAGAMA, Bungalows—Every comfort. Best of service and g 
' s Ve ’ (vie Cartier) NOR. ONT. cuisine. $40 per week—Booklet—Address 839 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, Canada 
| a eee aS D. A. DODGE PICKEREL, ONT. 
i If you want to catch Fish and enjoy 
FOR SALE your vacation, come to LAKE TROUT, MUSKIES 
Province Sa _ ae ‘““MEMQUISIT LODGE” Lake of the Woods in 
| reserve of 400 acres, including gooc Wis thianice tea dials Goanaiiaeniih " n 
| | esses camp of six rooms and pri- the Beautiful West Arm 4 te Nie See ct ee Northern Ontario 
j onderful scenery. Perfect quiet and the best of Fishing, consisting of 
i vate lake stocked with gray trout. In Black, Base, Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge. Also Duck snd LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO. 
| Laurentians, 70 miles from Montreal. guides for hire. Everything new. clean and comfortable. Delightful trip by Operating the Comfortable 50 ft. 
} H. A. WHITNEY = a age See eee Cabined Cruiser 
1023 Boulevard E. Weehawken, N. J. Capt. Chas. Britton, Drawer S, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. “LAKE OF ISLES” 
Will take you away back from civilization into 
| —- OJIBWAY HOTEL the wilderness of Lake of the Woods where you are 
| assured of the best of fishing, where, when you are 
Pi 1 not fishing, you can rest comfortably aboard your 
icturesquely situated on a pine covered yacht home, thereby enjoying to the limit, the fish- 
“ island in Georgian Bay. Excellent Pike, ing trip of your life. Trout fishing is at its best 
A t k Pickerel, Bass, Muskellunge fishing. Tennis, during the month of May and early June. Parties 
re you a Ing boating, a nsurpassed limited to 8 persons. Secure your reservations early. 
for Hay Fever Write or wire 
° Write for booklet to H. C. Davis, Manager. LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., DRAYTON, N. D. 
advantag e of t his Ojibway Island, Ontario Home port of cruiser, Baudette, Minn. 






































DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department 
(Pages 4 to 11) has been 
the most extensive hunting and 
fishing resort directory pub- 


lished in any magazine in CAMP WE-NA-NAK 


For Sale—Hunting and Fishing Preserve Lease 


Located in Rimouski County, Province of Quebec, Canada, 54 miles Northeast of Edmundston, New 
Brunswick. The Preserve contains 64,000 acres with several Lakes. There are 5 cabins located from 
5 to 7 miles apart, with main cabin on Fourth Lake, with Guide’s “eabin, icehouse and shed for horses. 
The small cabins are equipped with sheetiron stoves and the main cabin with good cookstove and complete 
cooking and table equipment. The lease costs $775.00 per year, has about 5 years to run and can be 
renewed. Splendid opportunity for Club. Hunting the best. Moose, deer and bear are plentiful. The 


best fishing in Quebec. 
147 Greenway North Phone Boulevard 6700 Forest Hills, L. I. 


W. LOUIS JOHNSON 
Bs {See WILDS 


























NORTHERN ONTARIO 


athing, Tramping. O 


finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp ? 


ine night from Toronto. Excellent table. 
Write for 


Barbe 51, Magnetawan at., 


AMERICA. Nestled in the Forests of Northern Ontario 
| Auto es ond Fubameg 0 Epics, See TIM G M wani-tiee Camp 
| : derful Fishing. akes to fish. Black Bass, Salmon A A ake 
| Are you taking advantage of | end Grey a. beg pe oie. yee log oeee Sie toe 
al . . . | lows. Centra ning Ze. ° o ennis ourt. 
| these pages and this service in Bathing Beaches. Canoe trips. Shore dinners. Com- ie wnapefied country —s sei, Vest Wests BUNOMLGW COOP om 
| petent Guides. Folder. 1,502 lakes . Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoesand Launches, 


FREDERICK J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Ont., Canada 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. 











-NIPIGON Mean anything to you? 


To thousands, Lake Nipigon means the 
ideal big game and trout fishing territory. 

With camps on the Lake we offer the best 
of trout fishing and canoe trips—and later 
excellent Moose and Caribou hunting. 


Telegraph or write 


mot venet & ROBERTSON 
Willet (Ferland Station) 


FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 
tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rates at the 
Inn $3.50 per day. Best of deer hunting in November. 


WALTONIAN INN 


J. A. Lecuuirner, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 


The selection of the proper 
place not only means your com- 
fort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and 
dependable outfits and compe- 
tent guides. 








Ontario 















































BIG GAME BIG TROUT 


CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John district of 
old Quebec contains 190 square miles of hunt- 
ing and fishing territory where big ones grow. 
On the famous River Croche, where the record 
Speckled Trout (Field and Stream 1927 Con- 
test) was landed. 


LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 
MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND FOX HUNTING 


Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting. 
Reliable, experienced Canadian and Indian guides. 


Motor road to within five miles of preserve and 
then—IT’S A LAND OF REAL SPORT. 


FOR TROUT MAKE IT MAY 
OR NE 


Write for booklet 


J. Leonce Hamer, Manager Roberval, Que. 














Salmon Camp 


For Sale 


Salmon camp in New Brunswick, five 
miles of river and stands for eight rods. 
Nine hundred acres, twenty-five of which 
are cleared. All freehold, so there are no 
Provincial fishing rentals payable. Com- 
fortable accommodation, with fine water 
supply. Excellent trout fishing nearby, 
and the best deer shooting in the Mari- 
times. Fourteen miles over good roads 
from station. A splendid opportunity 
for a small exclusive club. 


The Sportsmen’s Bureau 


512 Keefer Building 
Montreal, Que. 











» » 
WINFREY’S ISLAND 2ungec 
Beautisul Island on Lake St. Francis 
FISHERMAN’S PARADISE, Bass, lunge, pike. 
Ideal DUCK SHOOTING. 

ADULTS, only. All comforts for Ladies. Cosy in- 

dividual cottages. Central dining hall. A-1 French 

cooking. Open June 15th. For circular, write 
DR. W. C. WINFREY 

825 Bienville St. Montreal, Que. 








BASS and PIKE 


Bass and pike fishing at their best. Trout still 
striking in streams at bait and fly. Bungalows. 
Accessible to autos. 140 miles from Montreal. 


Write for circular 
WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 








HUNTERS — CAMPERS 
Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting 
country in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to 
find the game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies 
Shoot the scenery with your camera and let your 
friends at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 
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A Wonderful Picture 


A motion picture of duck shoot- 
ing from a battery that will 
literally hold you spellbound 
from first scene to last; and that 
will give you valuable “how-to- 
do-it” instruction, if you don’t 
already know how. Battery 


shooting has tricks of its 
own, like every trade, and 
one must know them. And 
it has pleasures all its own, 
as this picture will show you. 
For your next club meeting, 
get— 


“BATTERY SHOOTING ON 
CURRYTUCK SOUND” 


It's the newest release—No. 36—of the famous 


=~ 





Fi Id 
ie p 


Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


36,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


fish of the Bahamas” and “Taking Game Fish 
in the Florida Gulf Stream’’ are the only mo- 
tion pictures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. Both are 
very remarkable action pictures. 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will find 
great enjoyment in the thirteen fishing pictures, 
showing thrilling battles with muskies, tarpon, 
salmon and other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most wonderful fly-casting one could 
ever hope to see. Two of these pictures, ““Bone- 


Two more new pictures now ready 
“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 


Taking Muskies of enormous size 
in the Lake of the Woods coun- 
try, Ontario. 


“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 
Canvasback and Mallard shoot- 


ing, with some great retrieving 
by Springer Spaniels. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan 


Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury to obtain these films; the 


‘ é ae Fiecp & STREAM 
cost of showing them is negligible. © 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
, ‘Send me complete information about your mo- 
Wonderful drawing card | tion pictures. 
for your meetings | 
A trial will prove that these pictures are ! 
the greatest means of getting the crowd 
| 
| 
I 





together you can possibly find. “Atten- 
dance 672; new members 72” writes one 
Protective Association. We have hun- 
dreds of such voluntary testimonials. 








F. & S. July ’28 
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LOOK FOR THIS! 


Iz. yous enjoy swift moving shesles of naa 


Fees fightin 


and danger that are filled 
with action an 


intriguing mystery yet are 
thoroughly plausible and convincing, get this 
July issue of BLACK MASK. ou will 
get from it hours of enjoyment of the keen- 
est kind. Detective, western and adventure 
— written by intelligent men for intel- 
ent men. The authors who “make” 

BEACK MASK not only are skillful writ- 

ers, but they know their stuff. For instance: 






“BLUE 


MURDER” 


A wonderful story of war between Federal agents 
and a gang of border crooks and drug runners, 
in which air-planes play a conspicuous part. 

author was an army flier in the big fuss ten years 
ago: he knows how planes are flown and fought. 
This story is simply the finest thing of its kind 
that we have ever read: you won’t be conscious 
of the world about you until the last word is read. 


“WANTED 
FOR 
MURDER” 







A crook catching story of the eastern big cities 
that you will follow with that intense interest that 
only a first class detective story can give. The man 
who wrote it knows his stuff; and every line of 
the story has the breath of real life. 


ButiasK 


is edited and published for just such men as enjoy 
Field & Stream—men who enjoy first class fight- 
ing stories that are intelligent. Man is the most 
dangerous game in the world, A man hunt is the 
most thrilling hunt in the world. man hunt 
story is the most thrilling story in the world, when 
intelligently done, to anybody but a tea-hound. 


8 other stories of 

unusual quality 

in this July issue. 
Get a copy from your newsdealer 
today and have hours of enjoyment 























“THE OLD FISHING AND 
SWIMMING HOLE” 


Vacation in the upper reaches of the 
RAINY RIVER Country. Big timber—un- 
fished lakes—Bass—Pike—Muskie. Center 
of the ARROWHEAD Country. “Most beau- 
tiful log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST’— 
Beeste. Tasty food on an UNRESTRICTED 
table PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric 
lights—hot and cold running water—bath. 
Both private and light housekeeping cabins. 
Guides, canoes, boats, motors, telegraph and 
telephone service. Rates no higher than else- 
where. Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 


ARROWHEAD ROD & GUN CLUB 
Open to members and non-members 
Jos. Ponpet1x, Mar. 

BASS LAKE, ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. 














SPORTSMEN 


We have a few dates open for Reservation on 
our new House-boat for Mallard Duck shooting. 

Our shooting privileges cover over 55,000 
acres, and this territory is the greatest con- 
centration of Mallard Ducks in America. 
House-boat is new—dimensions 105 x 24 ft., 
two decks, steel hull, three pontoon con- 
struction for extra safety. Features electric 
lights, steam heat, hot and cold running 
water, connecting baths with every room. 
Individual beds. Capacity 14. Exclusive use 
of all equipment given to parties of as many 
as 10 members. |e A for entire boat 
for 9 weeks of coming season already made 
by our guests of last season. ““Nuf Sed.” 

Rates $100 per week 
%o Deposit Required. | Boel Exchanged 


J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark. 

















ROCKY SHORE CAMPS 


On Belgrade chain. Cabins and dining 
room on the lake shore 
EXCELLENT BASS FISHING 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


Bathing—Tennis—Golf Privilege 
A. B. CAYFORD 








East Lake, Oakland, Me. 


_______—___— 
ee -— 





ee 


WOODLAND CAMPS 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Bass, trout and salmon. Ten minutes to Bel- 
grade Lakes village. Individual cabins for fam- 
ilies and fishermen. Central dining room. Per- 
fect sanitation, electric lights. Home cooking. 


Garage. Booklet. CHester P. THwine Tel. 33—14 





“QUIMBY’S” 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five lakes in border forest 
TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Big and Plenty 
COME CATCH THEM 


Main Camp and 20 Cabins with baths 
and open fires. 


Try old Vermont Roads Excellent 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. 


Booklet 
Averill, Northeastern Vt. 

















PIKE LAKE LODGE 


Fred G. Simpson 


Fifield, Wisconsin, 


Good fishing—Muskellunge, pike, bass. Hunting—deer, partridge. Tennis, horseback riding, 
sand beach for bathing. Golf course half an hour by motor. Twenty miles from town and 
two miles from main highway. An ideal spot of rest and recreation for the summer vacation, 
Only the best of food served. Fresh milk, butter, eggs and vegetables from our own farm, 

















Owna HUNTING LODGE 
in the Wilds of Northern Minnesota 


Adjacent to famous Itasca State Park Comprising 
over 32,000 acres. Finest hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. Deer as thick as rabbits. Buy from owner at 
rock-bottom prices and on easy terms. 10 acres $175; 
20 acres $300; 40 acres $500. 

REUBEN C. THOMPSON 
641 Plymouth Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





EVERETT’S 
WAUBEE LAKE RESORT 
Lakewood, Wis. Oconto Co. 


Best eats, beds, fishing, bathing, boat- 
ing. $3.50 per day. Rates by week. Also 
Housekeeping cottages and Camp. 











Famous for its Big Gamey Muskey and Black Bass 


A real outdoor camp among the pines; beautiful surround- 
on 


A Close to Nature Vacation at 
MANTRAP CAMP 


In the Celebrated Mantrap Lake Region 


ing country; a sandy bathing beach. The only cam 


Mantrap Lake; 
for a good time and be prepared to rough it. 


comfortable cabins and good food. 


camp nearby. 


E. M. WILSIE, Prop., Dorset, Minnesota 





‘ome 
Tourist 


ace etc YOUR VACATION 


THE MAPLES af! D REST 


ed in the heart of best veg Pike pe Trout 
cles in Michigan. Abundance of common small 
fish. Good eats, clean beds and good boats. Also 
furnished cottages for rent. Electric lights. Peace 
and quiet. Tourist camp, reasonable rates. Write for 











trips, hiking, 
swimming, all outdoor sports, riding instruction, both 
girls and boys. Camp away from everyone. Best ‘Fider- 
down beds, cots, tents, camp cooking, open* camp fire 


evenings—both men and girl guides for day trips, every 
comfort in camps. Also summer camp pack trips, North- 
and Yellowstone National Park. Fall Big 
Game hunters outfitted and guided for elk, deer, 
sheep, 
furnished, 
s 


west Wyo. 


or Toots 


Allan Ranch — Beyond All Roads ! ! 


Sun River Canyon in the Big Rockies, 
in a Big Game, Big Fish, 
Fine Scenic Country. 
A Mountain Lodge with Warm Springs Plunge. 
Everything the Best. Pack Train Trips. Booklet. 
You'll not find a more delightful place 


Rare: Attan, Augusta, Montana 





PERMANENT SUMMER CAMPS 


OFF THE MAIN HIGHWAY: 
Trout fishing, scenic and ma. game riding 


moose and bear. 30 years experience. 








WHERE TO GO GO TO IDAHO 
For Big Game Hunting 
To the Gameland Sporting Ranches 
In the wilderness 


The Only State Having Open Season on Goat 
anch Guests and Pack Train Trips 


Write for particulars, make early reservations 
L. A. Address Yellow Pine, idaho. 


Member |. W. 





mt. 
References 


et. 
W. GC. GREEN, Prop., Box 157, Bellaire, Mich. 


HUNT WITHHUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 


guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 


summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 


Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 














MONTANA 


Spend your vacation in the heart of the 
Crazy Mountains. Summer camp. Log Cab- 
ins. Large 1 ranch house, reception and 
dance hall. Electric light; bath. Horseback 
and pack trips conducted. Game and fish, Ex- 
cellent outing and pleasure trips. 


BRANNIN DUDE RANCHES 
Melville, Mont. 








eastern or local bank. Prices on application. 
Kerinedy, Director of camps ‘ Fo 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 


fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. 
$5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 








$100.00; $5.00 down; 


1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 


; from Ewing Galloway 


The Trail to the Stream 














JULY 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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Manhandling a Mian-Hater 


Tracking and slaying a man-killing tiger to avenge the death of a comrade 


HE huge striped brute licked its 

bloody chops, yawned, stretched its 

powerful, graceful limbs and with- 

out a single glance backward dis- 
appeared in the bushes. Again, once more, 
stillness reigned over the snow-covered ex- 
panses of the Manchurian taiga. 

Hours passed. Then a black speck ap- 
peared in the sky, and there sounded in 
the air the hoarse cawing of a black raven. 
The wise old bird circled cautiously sev- 
eral times over the spot before alighting 
and then, from its lofty position on the 
dead branch of a tall cedar tree, cocked a 
curious eye at the scene below. 

Beneath, around the base of that tall 
tree, the snow was trampled, and in every 
direction radiated the round imprints of 
tiger paws. But it was not these tracks 
which had attracted the scavenger bird. 
The gaze of his beady black eyes was fixed 
on a human head, which lay grinning in 
the snow. All around other gruesome rem- 
nants of a tiger’s feast lay strewn. Clots 
of fresh blood shone like dark rubies on 
the brilliant snow, ac- 
centuating the incongru- 
ity of that human foot, 
gnawed off at the ankle. 

Minutes passed. Then 
the raven on the tree 
cocked his head, listened 
for a few tense moments, 
and with a heavy flap- 
ping of wings rose into 
the air with loud caws, 
in which fear and de- 
fiance were curiously 
blended. 

Faint at first, then 
growing louder and loud- 
er, the crackling of the 
hard snow crust under- 
foot proclaimed the ap- 
proach of a living being. 
A patch of dense bushes 
swayed and parted, re- 
vealing the intruder. In 
his deerskin coat and 
bushy fur cap, with ici- 
cles hanging from beard 
and mustaches, one could 
easily have mistaken him 
for some wild denizen of 
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the taiga were it not for the rifle barrel 
which gleamed in the crook of his arm. 

He peered around cautiously before 
leaving cover, took a few steps forward, 
and froze in silent horror. Unmindful of 
his own danger, he stood there for many 
a long minute, gazing in despair at the 
pitiable remains of what only a day ago 
had been a human being, full of life and 
strength—his trusted comrade and only 
real friend in life. There rose in his mem- 
ory picture after picture of the long days 
and nights spent together in the trenches 
during the Great War, the horrors of 
the Russian Revolution and civil war, 
and the dangers and privations shared in 
common since then, during the many years 
of professional big game hunting in 
Manchuria. 

Gradually a deep, sullen, red wrath be- 
gan to well up in him. He gritted his teeth, 
his hands closed convulsively on the rifle 
stock, and with a start he came to his 
senses. With a quick, sharp glance he 


The man-eater and one of her cubs 





took in the surroundings and unerringly 

picked out the outgoing trail. “Fresh”, he 

muttered through clenched teeth, after 

touching the tracks with his ungloved hand. 
“But where have the others gone?” 

Then, with rifle at half cock, he started 
on the trail. He followed it for a few 
hundred yards and stopped abruptly. The 
single track was now joined at the bottom 
of the gulch by three similar but smaller 
ones, and they now all seemed to lead 
toward the forbidding-looking, rock- 
strewn ridge above. To his experienced 
eye, there was no doubt that a tigress with 
three cubs had passed here a short time ago. 

He hesitated for a time. All his inner 
being drove him forward. Primitive in- 
stincts, laid bare, clamored loudly for 
blood and revenge. But louder still sounded 
the voice of reason. It was true that he 
wanted revenge and a savage one, but 
to venture by himself, without dogs, into 
that broken, thickly overgrown country, 
when every step over the hard-crusted 
snow sounded like a pistol shot through the 
still air, would be just 
plain suicide. Because of 
the cubs, the tigress 
would be constantly on 
the alert, but at the same 
time, hampered by her 
progeny, she was cer- 
tain not to wander far 
from this vicinity. 


HE man shook his 

fist at the receding 
trail, muttered a few fu- 
rious curses and with a 
leaden heart turned his 
steps toward home. Late 
in the afternoon he 
reached his log cabin at 
Selinhe, a small station 
on the Eastern Section of 
the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Dotzenko, the 
third partner, who had 
joined them only a few 
weeks ago, was in the 
yard, feeding the horses 
and dogs. From Salo- 
machin’s sullen looks he 
guessed bad news, and 
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anxiously he pressed the question: “What 
has happened to Alexander?” 

In a few short, broken sentences, Sal- 
omachin described how he had picked up 
the tracks of Alexander, who had left 
two days ago to get a few deer for the 
larder, how he had followed them along 
the oak ridge and how he had stumbled 
upon his partner's s unfired rifle, half buried 
in the snow. At that spot a large uprooted 
tree was lying across the ridge, and it 
had been from behind that cover that the 
tigress had jumped upon the unsuspecting 
hunter. 

He then had followed the telltale blood- 
bespattered marks where the body had 
been dragged through the snow, down to 
thé bottom of the gulch, to the base of 
the tall tree. Here Salomachin stopped 
abruptly, for the words seemed to choke 
him, and with a despairing gesture of his 
hand he entered the house. 

Dotzenko needed no further explanations 
or urging and immediately began to pre- 
pare for the punitive expedition. He gave 
the horses an extra feed of oats, the last 
they would see for many days, for out in 
the hills, Mongol bred as they were, they 
were supposed to dig their food from 
under the snow. Bread, sugar, tea and 
frozen pelmeny, that staple food of Man- 
churian hunters, he packed into the sad- 
dle bags, together with millet for the dogs 
and a few cooking utensils. Of tent, stove 
and sleeping bags this sturdy breed of men 
knows but little, and at 20 degrees below 
zero they rely upon a pair of saddle blan- 
kets to keep them warm through the nights. 

Later on, in the house he ran over the 
stock of ammunition for their 7.62 Russian 
military rifles, carefully selecting each 
shell, for on a hunt of that kind a misfire 
could mean a prompt and painful death. 
The rifles were given a good wash with 
petrol to take off any trace of oil, which in 
the intense cold could clog and cause a 
jam or misfire. 

It was still dark when they left the house 
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Field and Stream 


> next morning. Stars 
were twinkling merrily 
. in the black-blue sky, 
and snow crackled 
gaily underfoot. The 
dogs, Ural, Kazbeck, Laika and Zmeika, 
were frisking about in high spirits. 

The sun was up already when they left 
the hard-beaten lumber road to follow a 
footpath which led toward the lowest di- 
vide of the oak ridge. For about an hour 
they toiled up the long and steep incline 
before they reached the summit. From 
here, as far as the eye could reach, rolled 
the characteristic Manchurian hills, thickly 
overgrown with blue-green cedar forests 
getting darker and darker in the distance, 
while the open spaces between them 
gleamed and glittered in their pure-white 
whiteness, 


EAR the patha small idol temple, fash- 

ioned of rock chips, sheltered an effigy 
of Confucius, and an earthenware jar 
filled with ashes stood in front of it. No 
Chinese, be he brigand, peaceful trapper or 
lumberman, would ever fail to burn a joss- 
stick or to whisper a short prayer when 
passing by. Huge rocks pointed their heads 
toward the sky, and tall, mighty cedar 
trees, their sides covered with gray moss, 
seemed to listen attentively to the white 
silence of the taiga. 

But the two hunters, in their present 
mood, had no eye for the surrounding 
scenery. With a queer, sinking sensation 
they gazed at a clearly defined human track 
in the snow, which branched off from the 
footpath and led along the ridge. These 
were the footsteps made by Alexander a 
few days ago, and with a shudder the two 
men pictured in their minds the fateful 
spot where these steps had so tragically 
ended. Simultaneously they both made the 
sign of the cross, and then with fierce de- 
termination they took up the fateful trail. 

The dogs were well in front; so they 
pushed on at a good pace, dismounting 
here and there to lead the horses round 
some obstructing rock or windfall. “We 
are now close,” called Salomachin, who 
was in the lead. Indeed, on rounding 
the next rocky point, they came upon the 


dogs, which, hair a-bristle, stood clus- 
tered together. No doubt the scent was 
long dead already, but only too well did 
they know the round, soft imprints of 
the striped master of the taiga. 

Suddenly Zmeika, Alexander’s partic- 
ular pet, came upon the clots of human 
blood in the snow. She whined pitifully 
and then sent forth a mournful howl. 

, Louder and louder in vol- 
L » ume it grew, and the sounds, 

re-echoed from every cor- 

ner of the wilderness, seem- 
ed to turn into a heartrend- 
ing, deep-voiced la- 
ment. From down be- 
low, from the bottom 
of the gulch, there 
came the startling 
cawing of a flock of 
crows. 

“Let’s get away 
from that cursed 
spot,” shouted Salo- 
machin. “It seems 
really as if we were 
setting alive every 
devil and evil spirit 
of the taiga.” 

Yesterday Saloma- 
chin had figured out 
approximately where 
the tigers would have 
crossed the ridge, and push- 
ing ahead they soon came 

upon the large single tracks 
and the three smaller ones. These, how- 
ever, did not cross the ridge, but continued 
to follow it. The animals evidently found 
that the going here was easier than over 
the deeply snow-covered and densely over- 
grown slopes. The dogs continually buried 
their noses in the tracks, but did not show 
any signs of undue excitement. 

It seemed apparent that the tigress was 
on her way to some definite location and 
had been moving at an even pace. Finally, 
at a place where the oak ridge swerved to 
the right, the tigers’ trails branched off 
diagonally down the slope. 

“She is headed to the Sanchagao Cedar 
Forest,” said Salomachin, pointing to the 
dark ridge which towered over the sur- 
rounding low hills some five miles ahead 
of them. “We shall have to camp there to- 
night, for it will be evening before we reach 
it. There are plenty of boar down there, 
and the tigress is sure to stop for a few 
days in order to effect a kill. This, thank 
God, will give us a chance to catch up 
with her.” 

As soon as they left the ridge the going 
became much more difficult. Dense patches 
of devil trees, hawthorn and hazel bushes, 
thickly entw ined with wild vines and Man- 
churian lianas, continually barred their 
path and either had to be broken through 
with great damage to face, hands and 
clothing or necessitated lengthy detours. 
In the small ravines and down in the bot- 
tom of the valley, snow-drifts, waist-high, 
had accumulated and taxed the forces of 
men and horses to the limit. 

Some three or four hours were spent in 
negotiating the intervening five miles, and 
it was getting dark when they neared their 
pre-arranged camping site, half-way up 
the southern slope and where the com- 
paratively open oak and birch woods 
merged into the dark cedar forest. On the 
little clearing the sun had exposed enough 
cured grass to keep the horses busy. 
Loosely hobbled, they were let free, for, 
used to wilderness life, they could be 
relied upon to rush back to the camp 
fire at the first sign of danger. More- 
over, the dogs would be sure to raise 
an alarm in time should a_ prowling 
tiger approach the horses or the camp. 
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The two hunters now busied themselves 
with preparations for the night. Two large, 
dry cedar logs were propped up against a 
fallen trunk several yards apart, and be- 
neath each one a fire was started. This is a 
Siberian way to keep warm even on the 
coldest night. Soon the two fires radiateda 
pleasant heat on the space between them, 
where meanwhile a rough couch of cedar 
boughs had been prepared. 

Near one of the fires a teakettle bubbled 
merrily, millet for the dogs was set to 
stew, and near at hand enough fuel was 
heaped to see the two hunters through the 
night. They now sat down toa much needed 
meal ard in a low voice discussed the 
day’s events. The presence of the three cubs 
was much commented upon, for this was a 
very rare occurrence, there usually being 
but one and seldom two. 

The attack itself upon a white man 
seemed unexplainable, Food in the shape 
of boar was abundant, and as a rule tigers 
gave a white hunter a wide berth. The only 
reason they could think of was that the 
tigress had thought herself followed and 
had been anxious about the safety of her 
cubs. 

The night they divided into several 
watches, but it passed quite uneventfully, 
and with the first rays of the sun the two 
men prepared to start. A strong wind was 
beginning to blow, much to their satisfac- 
tion, as this would make stalking much 
easier. The two horses were led close to 
camp and securely tied up. In broad day- 
light and with fresh human scent about, 
they were reasonably safe from any prowl- 
ing marauder of the taiga. 

“I shall take three dogs with me and 
cut across the forest toward that summit,” 
said Salomachin, pointing towards a rocky 
point. “You take Zmeika and follow along 
the border. We shall meet on the top, and 
if one of us strikes fresh tiger tracks we 
shall then continue the hunt together. Keep 
the dog from getting started upon boar 
trails, and at the first shot each will hurry 
to the other’s assistance.” 

With these parting injunctions, the two 
men separated. Dotzenko started working 
uphill, keeping as far as possible out of 
the dens# patches of underbrush. Boar and 
wapiti tracks were numerous, but none of 
them particularly fresh. He had been walk- 
ing for perhaps an hour when Zmeika, who 
was in front, suddenly darted forward with 
an eager whine. He called her back sharply 
and, advancing, came upon a number of 
deep furrows in the snow, which showed 
that a herd of boar had passed here in 
full flight only a short time ago. 

At the same time, between two gusts of 
wind, his ear caught the distant cawing of 
a flock of crows from the direction in which 
the tracks led. These were signs not to be 
ignored. Motioning the dog to heel, he 
carefully began to make his way in the 
direction of the sounds, keeping to the 
furrow made by a large boar in order to 
prevent the crackling of the hard snow 
crust. 

He had cautiously rounded a thick patch 
of devil trees when, at some distance in 
front and half hidden by other bushes, his 
eye caught sight of some fawn-colored 
body. “A wolf,” was his first thought. 
“No, a lynx.” Then suddenly a few black 
stripes became apparent along the animal’s 
body. He raised his rifle, and with the shot 
the animal dropped on its back, clawing 
the air frantically with its paws. Two 
more similarly colored beasts darted from 
among the bushes and disappeared. 

At the report, Zmeika rushed forward, 
and the man followed cautiously. Then a 
flame-colored lightning seemed to rise into 
the air and, landing with a thud, barely 
missed the dog by a few inches. Zmeika 
turned tail and fled to man’s protection. 


Manhandling a Man-Eater 


Some thirty yards away, lashing the 
surrounding low bushes with furious 
sweeps of her tail, her amber eyes gleam- 
ing with fury, her white conical fangs 
bared to the gums and her face wrinkled 
with mad hate, the tigress stood facing 
her enemy. Then her body seemed to con- 
tract, and again she rose in a mighty jump. 
The bullet seemed to catch her in mid-air, 
for she swerved abruptly upon landing and 
a few jumps took her out of sight. 


OTZENKO hastily reloaded his rifle 
and with thumping heart awaited 
a new attack. But everything remained 
still, only at his:feet Zmeika trembled and 
whined pitifully. Then step by step he ad- 
vanced warily, every nerve a-quiver, until 
he came upon a small clearing. A half- 
grown tiger cub was stretched dead in the 
snow, and close to it could be seen the 
marks where the infuriated mother had 
crouched low, awaiting her enemy. Dot- 
zenko realized with a shudder that were 
it not for the dog, he would have been 
easily ambushed, without a chance of es- 
cape, for never would he have been quick 
enough to meet successfully that terrific 
first onslaught. 

In the middle of the clearing a fair-sized 
boar, half devoured, lay in a pool of blood. 
The whole family must have been en- 
grossed in their breakfast, and this, to- 
gether with the wind, was what had given 
thehunter the chance to approach unnoticed. 












Some thirty yards away, 
the tigress stood facing 
her enemy. Then her 
body seemed to con- 
tract, and again she 
rose in a mighty jump. 
The bullet seemed to 
catch her in midair, 
for she swerved abrupt- 
ly upon landing 


Footsteps sounded, coming at a run, and 
Salomachin’s voice was heard urging the 
dogs forward. Panting heavily, he ap- 
peared on the scene, and a glad light shone 
in his eyes when he saw his comrade safe. 
With his assistance, the cub was now 
promptly drawn and buried in the snow, 
and then the two hurried back to take up 
the trail of the wounded tigress. 

Tufts of hair and spurts of clear blood 
marked the spot where she had been shot, 
and the fact that she had turned to flight 
was a sure sign that she had been painfully 
hit. The dogs needed no urging, and soon 
their angry baying showed that they were 
close to her. The men pushed forward 
with all haste; but the trail led them into 
such a tangle of underbrush and over such 
anaccumulation of wind falls and wind jams 
that when they reached the place where 
the wounded brute had lain down at first, 
the voices of the dogs were already grow- 
ing fainter and fainter in the distance. 

Several times the dogs stopped her dur- 
ing the afternoon, but on account of the 
rough going the hunters each time were 
unable to catch up with them. Finally the 
wounded beast retired into an impregnable 
position in a labyrinth of rocks on the top 
of the ridge, where even the dogs refused 
to follow her after a few half-hearted 
attempts. Moreover, it was already getting 
too dark for a sure shot, and unwillingly 
the hunters retraced their steps toward 
camp. (Continued on page 67) 
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“Lures with ‘it? Add fish 


T was a hot, sultry day in August. At 

our camp near Mercer, Wisconsin, 

in the Michigan-Wisconsin boundary 

Country, some of the fishermen were 
trying to talk themselves into going to 
Fisher, Spider, Vergin and other near-by 
muskie lakes. But you know how it is on 
a sizzling hot day in August when all 
fishing is slow. The first thing you know, 
some of the “muskieteers” talk themselves 
to sleep. Although the lakes on which all 
of us were throwing lures contained 
muskies galore and afforded dandy fishing, 
the game had slowed up during the hot 
August weather. 

O'Neil, the motion-picture photog, let 
go another volley of sarcastic remarks be- 
cause we hadn't gotten a fish for him to 
“work on” with his camera. We had chased 
him all over the country trying to land a 
fish within camera range, but no luck. 
There was a singular lack of coordination 
between fish strikes and the camera. 

And then along came Doc Forrey. He 
said by way of stopping all the mono- 
logues: “Well, let’s go up to Fisher Lake 
and get a muskie today. Maybe not a 50- 
pounder, but a nice-sized one with good 
manners. We'll try a little combination 
of psychology and lures which I am sure 
will turn the trick” 

So we assembled all the hardware from 


psychology, equal part. Mix 


well with persistent casting.” —Prescription by Doc FoRREY 


By BOB BECKER 


frying pan to lures and camera 
and hit the trail. Fisher isn’t very 
well known to the rank and file, 
although it’s one of the best muskie 
lakes along the Wisconsin- Michigan 
boundary. Some beautiful fish 
and lots of ’em were taken there 
last year. 

Fisher! Well, our hopes grew 
apace (isn’t that the way it always 
goes, no matter how slow the fish- 
ing is?) and we hustled throu;h 
the town of Mercer and then on 
through the lake country to Fisher, the 
home of the "lunge—spotted, striped, speck- 
led, tattooed and otherwise. The last part 
of our journey was over an old tote road, 
rough as a ploughed field; so the flivvers 
literally dumped us on the shore of the 
lake. 

The outboard motors were hitched up, 
and soon we were traveling under the hot 
sun over a winding, log-infested channel 
to the main part of the ‘lake. Once an old 
dam made us slow down, and then on we 
chuzged past weed beds, small bays, big 
timber and gaunt dead trees. Two incidents 
of this short motor trip sent thrills through 
us. Two muskies were disturbed by our 
boat. One old side-wheeler hustled away 
so quickly that he nearly drowned us. A 
big swirl marked the movements of the 








Bob Becker and the muskie that fell for “psy- 


chology and surface lures” 


other. Both were lying on top of the water. 

Our faithful little motor (bless ’em on 
those hot days when rowing is anything 
but light exercise) soon a us to 
the big part of the lake. Forrey called a 
huddle and we went into conference on 
the psychology and lures for these Fisher 
Lake muskies. A blistering hot day, hardly 
a breath of air stirring, too warm even to 
sit still in the boat—what to use on old 
Esox, the king of the weed beds? 

Here is where the huddle pulled a fast 
one. “Now,” said the Doc, “it’s quite evi- 
dent that these fish are on top of the water 
to-day. We've seen two in this position. 
Yesterday on Spider they were down. 
I'm willing to wager that a skittering 
surface lure laid down in front of one of 
these muskies loafing on the surface will 
do the trick. 

“Let’s work ’em two ways. Cast and 
allow the lure to rest a second or two and 
then wiggle it a little to give it the appear- 
ance of a struggling mouse. As another 
experiment, let’s cast the plugs and then 
start ’em moving and keep ’em coming so 
fast that they throw spray in every 
direction. Operating like this, I know we 
can get a ‘lunge excited enough to strike 
even though it is hot enough to peel the 
scales from any muskie’s back. 

The huddle dissolved, and we went to 
our posts armed with rods, lines and sur- 
face lures. The lure I selected was made 
of cedar, painted red and white, and almost 
square in shape. It rode high in front, 
and had one single hook and two strips of 
pork which wiggled behind in gay fashion. 


ORREY took the oars and rowed us 

around a weedy point which stuck out 
into the lake. Around this point the lily 
pads grew in profusion, but their float- 
ing leaves were small, so you could draw 
a lure through them in fine style. On one 
side of the point a broad bay, also filled 
with pads and under-water weeds, stretched 
for nearly a quarter of a mile. It was a 
beautiful place for muskies—lots of cover 
and weeds of several varieties. 

We 0g been casting twenty minutes 
when the Lady laid aside her rod, reached 
for the smelling salts and asked for an 
ice pack. With no wind the heat was 
awful, and she had enough of our muskie 
clinic a la the school of psychiatry. Forrey 
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and I kept socking those lures among the 
yads. 

, Suddenly off the port side of the boat 
and slightly ahead of where my galloping 
domino was skidding across the top of 
the water, it happened. Pow! Water flew 
into the air, young waves started from a 
hole in the surface, and we all jumped a 
foot. Another muskie! And sore as a boil 
at being disturbed during his midday siesta. 
Forrey made some funny remark about 
the sportsmanship of my scaring ’em to 
death instead of hooking them on a single 
barb, but we were too sleepy to make a 
reply. 

We kept on through this pasture of 
lily pads, the water as smooth as glass. 

Cast, kerplunk the lure hits; reel and cast, 
kerplunk ; reel, cast—it was more mechani- 
cal than thrilling. And then, sweet spirits 
of niter, the psychology “took” | 

I had laid down a lazy, hot-weather 
cast of something like forty feet. The 
lure hit the smooth water and lily pads 
with an inviting crack, but there was a 
special invitation to that particular cast 
as the tiny sea sled of a lure landed not 
five inches from the nose of a muskie. 
Again one of those swirls that make the 
water fly and your heart go “potato- 
potato,’ 

I started that surface lure toward us, 
and Mr. Muskie fell in behind, a part of 
the parade. He had been lying on top, and 
as he came on we could see his back stick- 
ing out of the water. Forrey began to 
broadcast advice as he saw the ‘lunge 
striking at the lure. 

Once, twice that fish let go with those 
jaws of his as he tried to get hold of 
the hurrying, scared object ahead of him. 
Both times the fish missed, although For- 
rey did his darnedest to exert his pscho- 
logical influence over the ’lunge by yelling 
“Strike! Strike!” Afterward he told me 
he was yelling at me and not at the fish, 
but I don’t believe it. 

Then one more frantic smash, and I 
felt the fish on the line. I set the hook with 
a lusty swipe. Then and there we went 
into another huddle, as old Esox was 
hooked not six feet from the side of the 
boat. That was too close for comfort, for 
the fish had yet to unlimber his guns. 

Keeping a taut line, we let him cruise 
past the prow, meanwhile yelling, “Cam- 
era! Camera! Camera!” Mr. Muskie 
kept right on going, and we were glad of 
it. The movie man was rushing like mad 
toward us and we didn’t want 
that fish to touch off the fire- 
works until O’ Neil, the muskie 
hound, was on deck. With the 
fish about twenty feet away, 
we tightened up, and it was 
just like touching a button to 
spring the works. 

That fish jumped, wrestled, 
took a toehold for a little jiu- 
jitsu. stuff and _ generally 
wrecked the lily pads while I 
hung on. After a few minutes 
I brought him close enough for 
Torrey to give him a little love 
pat, which was the signal for 
another sprint around the lily- 
pad track. But Forrey lifted a 
“much whipped” fish into the 
boat, a good illustration of 
what the Forrey prescription 
would do. 

I have a sneaking hunch that 
the longer one fishes for 
muskies the more fun he gets 
with surface lures. Think it 
over; or better yet, try the 
idea this summer. Here is the 
big kick in a surface lure; you 
generally see the strike and get 
the thrill that is lacking when 
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a fish hits an underwater lure. And I’ve 
followed through on this logic from sailfish 
and barracuda in Florida waters, pirafha 
in Brazil, to bass and muskies in the north 
country. ‘Surface lures are fun; and when 
it comes to muskies, they’re pretty potent, 
as the tantalizing commotion is hard to 
resist. 

I'll grant that there are times when the 
underwater lures (combinations of spoons 
and bucktails or wobbling plugs) are great 
killers. A few summers ago I fished a small 
muskie lake on a cold, rainy day, using 
Indian-made bucktails, and I ‘snagged 
fourteen muskalonge. In Canada I’ve been 
“attacked” by muskies when casting spoon 
and pork strip lines for bass in pools below 
falls, and what a time I’ve had trying to 
kill 15- and 17-pounders with a buggy- 
whip bass rod on a small single hook! 


GAIN, I’ve seen those crazy fish sock 
the daylights out of wobbling plugs. 

Last summer I saw two fishermen go 
through a weed bed, one dragging a sucker 
and the other casting a spoon and bucktail, 
but nary a strike. Thirty minutes later I 
sat on the sidelines and watched a bait 
caster use a big surface lure that 
threw spray like a leaping porpoise, 
and three muskies nearly broke 
their necks trying to gobble the lure. 
What does it prove? Well, 
Doc Forrey of applied psychol- 
ogy fame says it proves that 
the ‘lunge is not 100 per cent 
in his head. As a matter of 
fact, it proves that in 
some waters some lures 


“Come _ on, big 


boy! Do 


your 
stuff !” Doc For- 
rey at the reel 


have “it” and some do not have “it.” 

But after our jaunts to the lairs of 
the muskies we're sure about two things: 
that it’s more fun fishing with surface 
lures, and that it’s high time for ex- 
ploding the tiger-muskie bubble. When 
our experiment in muskie psychology 
was over and the fish had arrived at 
camp, condolences were offered because 
the Fisher Lake ‘lunge wasn’t a “tiger 
muskie.” It lacked the dark cross bars or 
spots that Esox immaculatus, the muskie 
of the upper Mississippi River country, 
sometimes displays. 

But don’t let ’em spoof you, Mr. Fisher- 
man. There is only one species of ‘lunge 
in this general area. In some lakes the 
muskies sport the “tiger” markings. In 
others, environment (water, vegetation, or 
other cover) is the cause for ‘ ‘plain col- 
ored” muskies. 

There is no difference in species. One is 
a tiger muskie as much as the other as far 
as actual science is concerned. Our fish 
experts have proved this. But nature gives 
the big pikes (Esox lucius and Esox im- 
maculatus and Esox masquinongy) but 
ability to change skin pigment, to “paint 
up” in accordance with environment. It’s 
even possible for that quick-change artist, 
the northern pike, to change color pig- 
ment by passing from one weed bed to 
another of a different species and color. 

And so, tiger or no tiger, take those 
underwater lures, those weighted flies and 
spinners, those bucktails and spoons or 
what have you; but don’t forget a couple 
of surface lures when you go after muskies. 
You'll get “lunge with all of them, but we'll 
bet that the surface 
lures which throw 
spray like a garden 
fountain will give 
you the biggest kick 
out of muskie fish- 
ing this summer. 








Never count a black bass caught until you have him in the net 














EDITORIAL 
World Movement for Bird Protection 


W ver in the spring of 1913 the migratory 
waterfowl and shore birds of North America 
left their winter homes and started to their 
old haunts in the Northland, they must have experi- 
enced something of a keen sense of surprise as they 
sped on their way. No barrage of gun-fire met them 
anywhere. Batteries, blinds and sink-boxes, from which 
in days past had been poured many a withering dis- 
charge, were strangely silent. 

Evidently something had happened. That something 
was, of course, the workings of the new Federal Mi- 
gratory Bird Law, which abolished spring shooting. 
Then came the treaty with Great Britain. The main 
provisions of the first law were soon embodied in the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act which is now the most 
constructive and far-reaching piece of legislation ever 
enacted for the conservation of the wild bird-life of 
two countries. Neither Canada nor the United States 
working separately could ever have given the wild 
birds the protection that has been accomplished by 
joint action. 

As one who for many years has found pleasure in 
helping to fight the battles for bird protection, I have 
irresistibly been led to see the dire necessity for inter- 
national cooperation for bird protection throughout the 
world. With this thought in view, five years ago I 
visited many European countries in an effort to enlist 
the support of naturalists, sportsmen and conservation- 
ists generally to formulate plans whereby action might 
be obtained in the matter of helping to solve some of 
the very pressing problems of bird-protection. As a 
result there was organized in London, June, 1922, the 
International Committee for Bird Protection. 

The Declaration of Principles was adopted, which, 
from the standpoint of a man well informed on the 
bird-protection laws of the United States, seemed very 
simple and elemental. It was necessary that they should 
be of this nature in order to insure the support of con- 
servationists in Europe. 

Few people in this country realize how backward 
most of the countries in Europe are in the matter of 
bird protection. In England, for example, there is no 
law against the taking of birds’ eggs, except those of 
game birds, which goes under the head of poaching. 
In Belgium a man may pay a franc and then net and 
shoot all manner of small birds. I am informed by an 
official in Belgium that not less than four million birds 
are taken annually in that small country. 


N Italy you can kill, sell and eat almost anything 

that wears feathers. I have seen in cages scores of 
small birds whose eyesight had been destroyed by red- 
hot irons. This practice is more or less in vogue in 
much of Southern Europe. The theory is that a blind 
bird sings better and thus makes a better decoy. It 
may be surprising to learn that in the year 1925 it was 
thought necessary to pass a law in England prohibit- 
ing the blinding of birds. Spring shooting is not pro- 
hibited in Europe. 

The skylark, so famous in song and story, is a bird 
about two-thirds the size of our robin. Millions of 
these are shot, netted and trapped annually. I have 
bought them in the markets of Naples for 4 cents 
apiece ; in France the cost is slightly higher. : 

Game birds are sold in the markets everywhere in 


Europe, and in the hotels boiled birds’ eggs are passed 
from table to table in baskets. Bag limits are virtually 
unknown. Game breeding on private estates in a num- 
ber of countries has developed into a fine art, and most 
of our attempts in this country are based on experi- 
ences of game breeders in Scotland and England. 

The advances made in bird protection in Canada 
and the United States have not been as a result of the 
initiative of government officials. Legislative bodies 
have acted because of the pressure brought to bear by 
an organized minority of the people in the form of 
game and bird protective societies. This is as it should 
be in a democratic country, and since the Great War 
there are far more countries run in a democratic way 
than formerly. It would appear, therefore, that for 
the first time in the world’s history there is a good 
opportunity to advance the cause of bird protection in 
many countries by arousing public sentiment. 


oe the International Committee is on the point of 
attempting in Southern Europe. Plans are being 
laid for a systematic campaign of education by utiliza- 
tion of the public press and by putting at least two 
lecturers in the field, fully equipped withslides and liter- 
ature. It will be pioneer work for these men to go into 
a community where every child was born with the idea 
that he could raid every nest he desired, where he has 
seen his parents kill small birds by the hundred and 
has helped eat them himself, where he amuses himself 
with blind birds in cages about the house—and try to 
convince him that the small bird should be left un- 
captured. It will be a new thought to many groups 
of hunters to have a man propound the doctrine that 
ducks should not be shot in spring; that shore birds’ 
eggs should be left in the nest, and not gathered and 
sold in the neighboring town. 

Every pioneer work usually has its own reward, 
and pioneers are always buoyed by hope of achieve- 
ment. 

Game officers in the United States are constantly 
having trouble with foreign-born citizens who insist 
on violating our game laws. It will be a great step 
forward if these men can be educated in their native 
land. In the past they have come to America steeped 
in the belief that all birds may be killed at any time 
for food or sport, and we have found them almost 
impossible to control. 

As these lines are being written I am on the point 
of leaving for Geneva, Switzerland, to preside at an 
International Conference for bird protection to be held 
May 21 and 22. Delegates from leading sportsmen’s 
and naturalists’ societies and associations from at 
least ten European countries as well as from the 
United States, Japan and far-off New Zealand will 
be in attendance. This is a formal meeting of the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Protection. It is hoped 
that much good may result from this attempt to bring 
together men of vision who clearly see the need of 
cooperative efforts if much of the valuable bird-life 
of the world is to be saved. 


President, National Association of Audubon Societies 
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Starting out to conquer the great tyee with a Siwash Indian as boatman 


_ an of the Pacific 


Fishing the estuaries of great rivers for the gamest of fish 


HE Pacific salmon, the most valu- 

able fish in the North American 

waters, is being rapidly extermi- 

nated. The Atlantic salmon are 
becoming fewer each year. Those of us 
who love these game fighters and want 
the boys of future generations to enjoy 
fishing for them are greatly distressed at 
the steady depletion of the stock. 

During the spawning season salmon 
enter every river flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean from Golden Gate to Bering Strait, 
and everywhere are met by seine boats, 
nets, traps, dams and other devastating 
agents which, catching them in solid 
masses, achieve wholesale slaughter. One 
year’s catch from the Pacific States, 
British Columbia and Alaska amounted 
to 400,000,000 pounds. In recent years, 
however, a steady decline in numbers has 
been particularly noticeable. 

A record of migrating salmon has been 
taken by means of an intercepting rack 
which compels them to pass through tun- 
nels so that they are visible, thus affording 
the opportunity to count them. The run 
of one river, which continued all through 
July and part of August, numbered 
2,603,655. These were the fish which were 
fortunate enough to escape the active 
means of destruction at the mouth of the 
river. It would be impossible to estimate 
the total number of salmon that leave the 
ocean at one given season. The inevitable 
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death of the female after spawning adds 
to the tremendous total of disappearing 
fish each year. 

I am convinced that the salmon are 
doomed to extermination if present meth- 
ods are continued. Before it is too late I 
wish every fisherman could have the 
pleasure of fishing for them on some of 
the many wonderful rivers of the Pacific. 
They refuse a fly, but they will savagely 
attack a spoon and give a fight surpassing 
any other fish of its size, which is no 
inconsequent fact since some of the old 
fellows are amazingly large. 

Because of the increasing depletion, 
record catches in numbers are no more. 
To catch many salmon nowadays, skilful 
angling, patience and good staying quali- 
ties are necessary. 

The chinook, quinnat, king, and tyee, 
which is the most magnificent of all 
salmon, attain great size. The chinook and 
tyee come as large as eighty pounds. The 
silver salmon averages six pounds and 
seldom exceeds thirty. The blueback, 
sockeye and red salmon run from six to 
twelve. 

My brother and I have spent many 
happy hours along the Eel, the Klamath, 
the Rogue, the Columbia and rivers of 
Vancouver Island. The oldest and best 
known resort for salmon fishing is at 
Campbell River on Vancouver. There the 
leading anglers of the world have tried 


By R. C. GREY 


their luck. Located on an island of ex- 
quisite beauty where inland is the added 
attraction of trout fishing, it gives the 
most demanding fisherman a perfect mecca. 

know nothing more -enticing than to 
explore the roads of Vancouver Island 
after an August rain, discovering in the 
glistening emerald woods and fields the 
innumerable streams and lakes, some 
boldly bare to the eye, others discreetly 
secluded, all with waters washed fresh 
and showing crystal-clear depth through 
the brown and green shadows of border- 
ing foliage. Then there is always the 
chance, as I have had many times, of 
seeing deer. 


ALMON abound at the mouth of all 

the rivers of Vancouver Island and in 
the numerous bays. One day I stood along 
the banks of Oyster River and watched 
a run of salmon. Thousands of them were 
coming in from the sea, breaking the 
water in short, quick jumps or rolling 
half-way out in rhythmie advance. As 
they congregated at the foot of the first 
rapid, the dark-blue color of the pool 
gradually changed until at last the con- 
gestion of fish was so great that it became 
a solid black. 

Then, seemingly at a given signal, per- 
haps forced out of the pool by the great 
mass following, a few started on up the 
rapids. They set the time for the rest. 








Soon a great number were in motion, 
orderly and carefully jumping small falls 
as they progressed on the hard push up- 
stream. I followed them, watching their 
heroic work. In the very shallow water 
they turned on their sides and swam along 
half clear of the river most of the while. 

A falls slowed their action a little. 
Many of them shot it like a rocket, while 
others, failing to make the top, fell back 
for the second try which invariably put 
them over. 


FTER ascending a long rapid, . the 

fish would assemble in the next pool. 
They lay quictly in the bottom. It seemed 
they rested there. Again the pool filled; 
again pressure of the numbers behind 
stirred them; again the whole body was 
set in motion. Their purpose was accom- 
plished with a splendid precision, as if 
they had organized for action. Far down 
the river they came, splashing on their 
way, an endless chain of fish driven by a 
single urge. 

That same season, in August, we visited 
the Campbell River, making headquarters 
at the famous inn, which we found to be 
a cheerful, comfortable retreat. Over the 
fireplace in the inn hangs a record tyee 
salmon of sixty-seven pounds, taken by an 
angler years ago, a reminder of times 
when fish ranging from thirty to fifty 
pounds were plentiful and a catch of 
twenty salmon per day by one angler was 
a common occurrence. In these days of 
tremendous market consumption the tak- 
ing of a fifty-pounder is a great event, and 
rarely does a day’s catch aggregate more 
than three or four fish. 

There are many thrilling tales current 
about tyee salmon catches, but the one 
that eclipses them all is that of the Siwash 
Indian who hung on to his hand line from 
a frail canoe while a vicious salmon towed 
him eight miles down the Pass, along 
with the sweep of a thundering tide which 
rushes through like a mill-race, and won 
in the end the deserved laurels of victory. 
His tyee, the largest ever caught, weighed 
eighty-five pounds. 

We had arrived at Campbell River at 
the height of the salmon run. The French 
Canadians and the Indians, natives of the 
river country, were busy cleaning and 
drying their catches of salmon for their 
winter supply. The Indian villages were 
hives of activity. And they were so color- 
ful, each with its totem-pole, wonderfully 
carved and brilliantly decorated, to identify 
the tribal connection. The garb of the 
Indian women was of the garish blaze 
of the totem-poles. 

We soon found that heavy rods, 21- 
thread lines and heavy sinkers were used 
in catching the tyee salmon. This was a 
revelation to us, as we had no idea such 
outfits were needed. Our light equipment 
of six-ounce tips and nine-thread lines 
seemed out of place here. Many funny 
remarks were made about our flimsy 
paraphernalia. Z. G. and I felt involved in 
a sprightly joke, as it was a question of 
fishing with our light tackles or giving 
up. As it happened, that was all we had 
with us. 

Jim, our Siwash Indian guide, was a 
fine, bright fellow. He spoke a little En- 
glish, but it was hard to get him to talk. 
Our dilemma seemed to amuse him too. 
With a merry twinkle in his eye he said, 

“Maybe catch ’em—no tell!” 

Such philosophy made Jim solid with us. 

Z. G., unperturbed, remarked, “If I 
can't catch salmon of fifty pounds with 
my outfit, there’s something radically 
wrong. If I don't, I'll be wiser, and out 
some tackle besides.” 

The next morning we ventured forth 
with our Indian in a little motor-boat. 


Salmon of the Pacific 


It was barely daylight, cold and foggy, 
with a drizzling rain. Luckily for us, we 
had brought our oil clothes. I was soon 
chilled to the bone, and my hands were 
numb with cold. Z. G. shivered and com- 
mented on the joy of our remote sunny 
California. 

As we approached the mouth of the 
river we saw many leaping salmon of 
from five to ten pounds. These were 
cohoes, beautiful silver and white, and 
lofty jumpers. Big tyee were rolling, just 
their backs showing. They were dark in 
color and husky-looking. 

Already many Indians i in small dugout 
canoes were: trolling back and forth, in 
one hand a hand line, in the other a paddle, 


weaving through the water steadily. Soon 
I saw one hook a fish. Line disappeared 


rapidly, but it was not long until he had 
the fish stopped and coming back. Very 
carefully he played it, giving a little line 
only when compelled to. The salmon soon 
tired. As the fish came to the surface and 
was brought close to the boat, the Indian 
struck it a resounding crack on the head 
with a club. 

This was not a very romantic ending 
for a great game fish. To the Indian, his 
catch was part of a day’s work, while I, 
on the other hand, thrilled at its size and 
beauty and fell to calculating its weight, 
which was at least thirty-five pounds. 

Most of the fishing was done at the 
mouth of the river and offshore within 
half a mile. We saw several salmon caught 


on hand lines before we had any signs of 
a strike. We trolled slowly among the 
canoes and soon commenced to hook the 
smaller salmon. These fish, from five to 
ten pounds, gave us plenty of action on the 
light tackle. 

Finding that we were not trolling deep 
enough for the big tyee, I put on an extra 
sinker and dropped my spoon almost 
straight down by the boat. It was not long 
until I had a savage strike. I came up 
quickly with the rod to set the hook, and 
felt a very heavy fish sulking and evidently 
shaking his head back and forth. Then, 
without any great strain on it, the line 
suddenly parted. 

This was a new one on me. The sal- 
mon had made no effort to run; his 
only resistance had been that violent 
shaking of the head. It was the old story 
founded in experience—that with every 
new species of fish an angler undertakes 
to catch he must accept a certain number 
of accidents and some preliminary train- 
ing before he can meet with success. 


OON Z. G. had a thrilling strike. The 

rod bent and bobbed. Z. G. hung on 
while the fish set out on a steady, hard run. 
“I'll make this tyee feel weary in short 
order if he practices these tactics,” he 
sang out merrily. 

But the tyee was strong and had endur- 
ance, and Z. G. had to play his prettiest, 
giving and taking shrewdly, careful not to 
put too much strain on his light outfit. 


Zane Grey and forty-eight pounds of game tyee 











After various maneuvers the salmon hung 
down deep. 

“Snagged on the bottom!” I ejaculated. 

I was wrong. Presently Z. G. had him 
coming, and in no time he was alongside. 
On the surface the fish looked close to 
forty pounds. I reached for him with the 
small gaff, and just as I was about to 
strike the hook pulled out. Jim swore in 
Siwash, and I said a few hurried words in 
English, but Zz. G. only laughed and pres- 
ently asked: “How about it, Jim? Do you 
think I can land them now? That was a 
pretty big fish for a little rod.” 

“Much good work. Get next one sure 
and make big fishermans sick with little 
rod,” Jim returned with a grin. That was 
his way of saying that it was going to be 
thrilling and fine sport to take the average 
weight tyee on light tackle. 

Fish were breaking everywhere. Quiet 
and intent, the Indians about us bent to 
their labors. They hauled out numbers of 
salmon in an incredibly short time, and 
some of these fish were surely fifty pounds. 

I hooked another. This one ran slowly, 
giving short, hard jerks on the line. I let 
the line pay off gently, retaining a fair 
drag. He headed straight for the turbulent 
tide, but I turned him before he reached the 
swift water and soon had him back and up 
to the boat. He was a pretty 25-pounder. 

When the tide changed, the fish stopped 
showing, and we got no more strikes. 
Natives lay away hand lines, and anglers 
their rods, leaving only a few stragglers, 
who followed along soon. We were well 
satisfied with our initial catch. 

Through the days that followed we 
maintained a pretty steady average in 
catches—three or four in the early morn- 
ing tide and the same number in the after- 
noon. In weights our high mark was 
thirty-four and our low mark twenty-five. 


NE evening at sundown, while Z. G. 

and I were fishing from a canoe anda 
shaky one at that, the cry of “Blackfish” 
went up among the Indians about us, and 
they fled for the shore. We did not know 
that at times during the salmon run black- 
fish come in along shore for an easy meal 
or two, nor that the Indians fear them so 
terribly that the merest suspicion of their 
presence will send them on a rush for 
safety. 

It was when the occasion was at hand 
that Jim advised us about it. It happened 
all iri a moment, a heaving and splashing 
and strange havoc among the salmon as 
great blackfish darted and dove in pursuit. 


Field and Stream 


Sleek, torpedo-like bodies split the water, 
making it roar. 

G. and I, fascinated by the conflict, 
were keen to stay on hand with the 
fish, but Jim would not hear of that. He 
lay hard on the paddle to escape the sav- 
age scene, and Z. G. shouted precautions 
when time and again we narrowly escaped 
being overturned. We glided by salmon 
that were colliding with each other in 
their mad efforts to escape the terrible 
enemy let loose among them. It was a 
matter of minutes that the shambles lasted. 
Dead quiet followed. 

The blackfish had played havoc with 
us too. It was several days before we had 
good fishing again. 


INCE the Indians were so terrified by 

the sight of blackfish, I felt that tragedy 
must at times have resulted from such 
visitations, but I could find no evidence 
of anything serious ever happening, 
though there were tales enough of close 
calls from drownings. Later, thinking the 
circumstance over sanely, I came to the 
conclusion that a canoe is not the safest 
thing to risk having a giant blackfish 
heave under. 

As soon as the fishing improved we 
were hard at it again. Late one afternoon 
Z. G. suggested that he and I go off alone 
in one of the small canoes. Reverting to 
tactics of our boyhood fishing days, I was 
to handle the canoe while he fished. While 
not an expert with a canoe, I still retained 
enough of my old-time skill, developed on 
the Delaware River, to feel I could man- 
age one. 

3ut I found the ocean quite a different 
proposition. However, I had acquiesced; I 
was going to see it through. 

For a while things were quiet with 
Z. G., and he was of like mood, perhaps 
wondering if he would ever reach shore 
again. The Indians around were busy 
catching salmon. Something was bound 
to happen to us soon. It was sunset, a time 
of import for an angler and a time when I 
enjoy watching the play of fish through 
the tinted water. I was paddling along 
gently. Suddenly Z. G. had a terrible 
strike. The salmon darted offshore toward 
the swift-running water of the Pass, and 
we nearly overturned the canoe in our 
excitement. 

Paddling after the disappearing fish as 
fast as I dared, I yelled to Z. G. to stop 
him. There was something personal in the 
appeal, for my dash of a few hundred 
yards put us in the Pass, a predicament I 


did not relish. But there was no stopping 
this salmon. He was headed for home in 
the ocean. I thought of the Indian and his 
eight-mile ride across the channel. 

As if to worry me further, the salmon 
jumped, displaying his powerful size. Z. G. 
had no thought for our plight; his mind 
was concentrated on his fish like that of 
the professor on the pet butterfly that led 
him to step blithely over a cliff. He shouted 
for me to follow as fast as I could because 
the salmon was rapidly taking all the line. 

I yelled a reminder of the channel and 
the danger in the small canoe, and again 
admonished him to stop the fish before it 
reached the swift water. He woke to the 
situation then. I let the canoe swing half 
around with the current, so we were 
headed for shore. Straightway we worked 
in harmony, Z. G. pulling on the salmon 
with all the strain he could muster, I 
paddling away for dear life. 

The next ten minutes were fraught 
with strenuous labor and anxiety. Never 
had I been put to such a test with a 
canoe. With the water pulling one way 
and I the other, the canoe, but for its side 
gyrations, might have been anchored hard 
and fast. Z. G. was working like a Trojan. 
What saved us from being swept into the 
channel was his success in at last turning 
the fish from the swift-running water. 

We worked in and down with the cur- 
rent bit by bit, getting nearer the shore 
and safety. Twilight had set in when Z. G., 
well away from the terror of the channel, 
tired the salmon out. I was almost as 
completely done for as the salmon, still 
not too tired to make a grand job of gaffing 
him the minute I got the chance. 


HEN I dragged the tyee into the 

boat and let him fall to the bottom, 
there was just enough light remaining to 
show what a wonderful fish we had. We 
were two miles from our starting point 
and several miles from camp. But what 
did we care. 

“Some experience!” declared Z. G. It 
was a profound utterance. 

I seconded the remark with an abrupt, 
“T'll say so!” 

“You handled that canoe fine for a 
dub,” my brother went on. “Let’s get this 
bird home. I want to weigh him. I’m 
guessing him at fifty. What do you say?” 

I was beginning to feel sunk again; so 
I rejoined, “If he weighs anything like 
I feel, it will be a hundred!” 

Late that evening he tipped the scales 
at an even forty-eight pounds. 


The sleek, torpedo-like bodies of the blackfish split the water, making it roar 
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Tha: first trip after deer, long years ago 





Converting 


FRIEND 
WIFE 





If your wife gets furious when you go hunting or fishing, inoculate her 


Y wife protests that when we 

were married she knew abso- 

lutely nothing about my passion 

for the outdoors. She avers that 
I must have kept to myself the fact that [ 
loved the woods and for many years held 
her under the delusion that I was a total 
abstainer from mountain, field, brush lot 
and trout stream. When the discovery was 
made that I was wont to start out early 
in the morning and not return until late 
in the evening, dolled out in hunting togs 
and with a gun and dog as companions, 
she was furious. There were quite some 
stormy sessions in the early days of our 
domestic parliament. 

You know how a man is forced to make 
promises—and then break them. Somehow 
the everlasting itch to get out into the 
woods couldn’t be downed. You see, I had 
been born on the borders of a wilderness, 
and there in early youth had hunted, 
fished and trapped. So the thrill of the 
thing wasn’t to be gotten out of my sys- 
tem, and even the best kind of a helpmate 
could only exact empty promises that 
were out-and-out conditional. 

All the while I was devising ways and 
means of getting into the woods without 
injuring my matrimonial obligations. The 
best I could do was to ship friend wife 
home to see mother. That didn’t work 
very well because she never wanted to go 
home when I could get out under the best 
hunting conditions. She did not object to 
my getting out for a so-called reasonable 
hunt, say for half a day now and then. But 
the long trips that took two or three days 
and those which lasted from before sun- 
rise to after sunset were taboo. 

Then one day I happened to see an out- 
door magazine that had a picture of a 
woman in hunting togs on the cover. At 
once I had the big idea. I would make my 
wife an ardent huntress! There was the 
right theory, and as I had a little time to 
think it over it seemed better and better. 
You see, my wife had not seen the light 
yet, nor had she received the thrill that 
comes from a love of the big outdoors. 
She held that I was possessed with a 
terrible mental disease that pulled me 
from my family into the treacherous 
woods, there to spend long, weary hours 
tramping and hiking over mountain and 
along stream, all for the sake of a few 
feathers or fins that were nowhere in 
proportion to the amount of labor ex- 
pended. 

When I saw that the only way out of 
the dilemma was to get her so excited 
about the woods that she too would like to 
hunt and fish, I felt sure I had hit the 
right road. However, it wasn’t so easy to 
work out in practice. I had to go at the 
thing so that I could destroy the lady’s 


with a little outdoor virus 


By FRANK E, BRIMMER 


natural unsympathetic attitude toward the 
wilds and at the same time teach a love of 
hunting so that she would like to get out 
and shoot, hike, hunt or fish. Some big 
problem, but all the more worth while. 

The first thing in the way of winning 
my convert was the use of literature. This 
I found in abundance in the form of out- 
door magazines. It wasn’t hard to get my 
wife to read the right kind of dope. She 
enthused over some of the stories where 
women were featured and eventually swal- 
lowed a good deal of the hunting propa- 
ganda that was sandwiched in. 

The campaign of one winter was suc- 
cessful in getting the lady’s attenticn di- 
rected where I felt it should be. Under- 
stand, I was mum as a rock on the shores 
of the Baltic about my plan. I didn’t even 
trust it to any of my hunting partners, to 
say nothing of giving a hint to my wife. 

The first thing that really gave evidence 
that she was going to fall fer my insidious 
program was the fact that she became in- 
terested in outdoor clothing for women. 
That was an eye-opener to me, and I hit 
the bull’s-eye hard when I brought into 
the house a big catalog of apparel for the 
outdoors woman. That seemed to sink 
deeply into her feminine heart. Outdoor 
clothing for women! Magical propaganda! 
I tell you, I was thankful for the man who 
spent good time and brain power in get- 
ting up that outfitting catalog. It was hke 
a life-preserver to a shipwrecked sailor. 

At first we just admired the pretty out- 
fits of the outdoor women. There were 
nice looking pointers and beagles sprin- 
kled all the way through and splashes of 
game here and there that made looking at 
the pages a veritable hunting expedition 
in itself. The first real evidence that I 
was playing the cards for a win was when 
I got permission to get a hound. Wonder 
of wonders! A big, ugly-faced, lop-eared 
dog in the house. 


UT the pup I selected was a little 

dandy with an intelligent face, bright 
eyes, long sensitive nose and a com- 
panionable appearance. The women of the 
household fell all over him, and he nearly 
became a toy lap dog before I could get 
him trained. But a beagle doesn’t need a 
lot of elaborate instruction. He just took 
to the field like a duck takes to the brine, 
and the second season he was hunting 
like a charm. Naturally, the more he got 
interested in the work the more friend 
wife noticed that he liked to see the gun 
come out of the case and my hunting togs 
draped over my back. So she wanted to 


get out and see how the little fellow 
hunted. 

All the while that women’s apparel 
catalog was on the library table, and I 





could see the germ was eating deeper and 
deeper The collapse came with the gentle 
suggestion that I might get an outfit for a 
woman about the weight, height and gen- 
eral proportions of my wife. I had schooled 
my nerves for this debacle, and when it 
came I was as nonchalant and unexcited 
as could be. 

The theory was working, my goal was 
near, I had conquered. But did I seem 
excited and puffed up? Not at all. I took 
it as a matter of course and stalled two 
days before I would promise that I'd get 
the outfit that had been selected, evidently 
after days of study and planning. Before 
I promised I took my wife on a little 
target shooting trip. She fell for the little 
.22 in a most surprising manner. 

‘The first trips afield were gunless for 
friend wife, and she just tagged along like 
a kid with no interest in anything but 
wearing those duds out-of-doors and 
watching the beagle hunt. You see, I was 
playing the game safely and sanely. It 
was best, I felt, to go slowly and play 
the waiting policy all the time. 

2? 


HEN the latest model .22 arrived 

via the chimney route one Christmas 
evening. That was a pretty gun. It fitted 
into the scheme of the hunting togs in 
good shape. A big bill accumulated at the 
hardware store for cartridges. Getting 
on famously, I voted. 

Vhen summer came, we spent it in the 
Adirondacks, and the magic was complete. 
There were frogs inthe ponds everywhere. 
We just loved frogs legs fried in butter. 
You know the rest. Of course, Mrs. Brim- 
mer became an expert frog shooter. Pic- 
ture me tagging along with a long-handled 
landing net ready to rescue our dinner 
from the water as soon as the little gun 
spoke its death knell. 

Wife and I were getting to be the best 
pards in history. Then fall came, and the 
slickest little 16-gauge shotgun you ever 
laid eyes on wandered into the house. 
It was a beauty from stock to barrel tip. 
And it wasn’t much heavier than the little 
rifle ; so it just naturally gravitated to the 
ownership of friend 

I shall never forget the first lust for 
killing that came to the heart of my pupil. 
She just wanted to kill something, and: it 
was all I could do to keep her from slam- 
ming away at woodpeckers and wrens. 
When a woman gets started, she is a 
whirlwind. You can bet your last cent on 
= proposition and win with your eyes 

ut. 

Then came complete surrender in the 
interest of equipment for hunting and 
camping. There were tents and other kinds 
of tents; there were pack baskets and 
cooking kits. (Continued on page 70) 
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Andy Simons, guide and friend 


HE bull was lying in a snow bank 

about a hundred and fifty yards 

away. His head appeared to be one 

mass of points, and he had palms 
like a pair of snow shovels. 

Andy Simons lowered his binoculars. 
“He won't go sixty, but he’s a splendid 
head,” he observed. “I think you'd better 
take him.” 

I crept through the snow to the top of 
the ridge, knelt down and, lining my sights 
on his right foreshoulder, squeezed off the 
tr igeer. 

But I am slightly ahead of my story. I 
reached the Tustamena Lake region of the 
Kenai Peninsula toward the end of 
October. I had spent the fall in far western 
Alaska after brown bears, and an early 
winter was already setting in by the time 
I arrived at the mouth of the Kasilof. Cook’s 
Inlet, notorious for its rough and danger- 
ous tides, had proved unusually calm on 
the journey up from Seldovia, but naviga- 
tion was about to close and already ice 
was appearing in some sections. 

Tom O’Dale and Henry Lucas met me 
at the mouth of the river, and the three of 
us made the five-hour journey up-stream 
to the lake without particular incident. The 
river was rather low, which necessitated 
lining the boat up the Silver Salmon and 
some of the other rapids; but as it was 
snowing hard throughout the entire -dis- 
tance, the exercise helped to send the blood 
coursing through our chilled veins. Our 
boat, propelled by an 8 horse-power out- 
board motor, made good speed against the 
swift current. 

At Tustamena my outfit was in readi- 
ness, and with Andy, Henry Lucas, George 
Nelson and Dunc Little, all of whom have 


MOOSWA! 


The author saw in one day III moose—more than the 


average hunter will ever see in a lifetime 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


made Alaskan game history, we started 
with five horses the following morning for 
the moose grounds. After leaving the lake 
and ascending the ridges we commenced to 
see moose at once. Small bands were scat- 
tered here and there on the side hills. 
Generally a bull with three to five cows 
constituted a group, though at one time we 
saw three bulls together. 

The farther we progressed, the deeper 
the snow became until it was from twelve 
to fourteen inches on the level. We had 
now ascended some six or seven hundred 
feet above the lake and had reached the 
country of burns—a vast plateau region 
entirely burned over some forty or fifty 
years ago, and consisting mainly of charred 
stumps and second growth. The moose 
showed up plainly in the open against the 
white background of snow. At one time 
we counted twenty-five moose in sight at 
once. How many were in the timber there 
was no way of telling. 

Nearing our camp site, Andy and I, who 
had dismounted and were walking to warm 
up, saw a very large bull off to our left. 
We stopped, George Nelson joined us, and 
together the three of us sized him up 
through our glasses. There were two bulls 
together with a band of cows, but the one 
stood out head and shoulders above all the 
others. He was a magnificent animal, with 
an enormous spread of antlers which both 
of my guides agreed would go between 
sixty and sixty-five inches. 


OWEVER, moose seemed to be 

everywhere, we had not even started 
to hunt and this was only the first day; so 
we decided to pass him up. We soon 
reached our camp grounds and sent the 
horses back, as it was necessary to get 
them down to Cook’s Inlet before winter 
settled down in earnest and the going 
became too hard. 

Andy and I shared a tepee together. A 
tepee makes an ideal outfit if the weather 
is not too cold. The advantage of an open 
fire within your shelter is not to be gain- 
said. The crackling of logs and the cheery 
blaze as you lie rolled up in your bedding, 
smoking a pipe or two before retiring, is 


a memory that lasts. In no other kind of 
tent can you enjoy this. 

The next morning, with a light lunch 
tucked in our shirts, we set out to look the 
country over. A short distance from camp 
we began to see moose, and from then on 
until dark we never ceased to see them. 
They were scattered through the burns and 
timber like herds of cattle. I never have and 
never expect to see a sight like it anywhere 
in the world outside of the Kenai Peninsula. 


HE bulls, however, were very difficult 

to approach. There was always a cow 
that would see us before we could make a 
proper stalk and stampede our quarry. I 
began to wish the moose were not so plenti- 
ful. No matter how carefully we planned our 
approach nor how circuitous our route, a 
cow would invariably pop up from behind 
a stump or fallen log and make off with 
the bull at a great rate. 

At last we saw what appeared to be a 
very fine head. Coming up behind a low 
ridge, we had an excellent opportunity to 
size him up through our glasses. There was 
no question that he would go over sixty 
inches, but Andy said he did not consider 
him a first-class animal. To my mind, no 
moose head should be judged by spread 
alone. Spread is an important factor, of 
course, but palmation and points are equally 
important. The head we were looking at, 
while it undoubtedly had the spread and 
a big one, was rather “thin” looking on 
close inspection; so we decided to let 
him go. 

I crept down through the snow with my 
motion-picture camera and succeeded in 
getting not only a picture of him but of 
two other bulls which had been lying down 
unobserved close by. They moved off a 
short distance, and suddenly the whole flat 
seemed to come to life with moose. No 
less than forty animals passed over the 
ridge and out of our sight. This was as 
stirring a spectacle as I have ever seen. 

We sat down on a log and ate our lunch, 
but we got chilled very quickly and were 
glad to be up and going again. The snow 
was up to our knees in most places, and 
without snow-shoes the walking was ex- 


On a trip of this kind, every man carries his share of the duffle 
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He had 37 points and 22%,-inch palms, a record for Alaska that year 


tremely hard. From our luncheon log we 
spotted another bull that looked good about 
a mile distant. It was necessary* to cross 
a valley and climb another ridge before we 
were close enough to study the head. The 
antlers seemed to have a goodly number 
of points, and it had the spread. Here was 
another one better than sixty. 

The head looked all right to me, but I 
passed the buck to Andy. He seemed to 
agree that the bull was O. K., but we de- 
cided to have one more look at closer 
range. As we were about to go nearer, the 
bull got up and started walking toward 
us. We had a good view of him then, and 
it was his palms that saved him. They were 
almost as narrow as skis, and we let him 
go unmolested. 

We kept a careful check on all the moose 
we saw that day, allowing for repeats. We 
did not cover the same country twice, and 
there were lots of moose far off that we 
did not count. When we reached the tepee 
at dark, we had seen one hundred and 
eleven moose, of which eighty-two were 
cows and twenty-nine bulls. Surely a 
marvelous sight for any sportsman, and 
more moose than the average hunter out- 
side of Alaska will ever see in a lifetime. 

We saw but three calves. This can be 
accounted for to some extent by the pres- 
ence of bears, which are extremely thick 
on the peninsula and which catch and kill 
innumerable calves each spring. 

The next morning we awoke to find it 
snowing hard. Snow was sifting down 
through the top of the tepee, and it had 
piled up quite a bit on the ground in the 
center. A cheery log fire soon took its 
place, however, and around this we sat 
most of the day, smoking and swapping 


. 





yarns. The storm abated sometime during 
the night, and it blew up cold. A clear 
day dawned with the temperature near 
zero but with ten more inches of snow and 
bad hunting conditions. It was not possible 
to cover much territory. 

That day Andy and I did not go over 
two miles from camp. We pushed snow 
with our knees at every step. Altogether 
we saw about forty moose and one fairly 
good bull with a head about fifty-four 
inches. He was standing stupidly in a 
small clearing in the timber, head down, 
motionless. He stood that way for per- 
haps twenty minutes. He looked almost 
mounted. Finally he lay down. I took the 
camera and crept so close to him I could 
have hit him with a rock. But the whir of 
the shutter aroused him, and he got to his 
feet and moved slowly off, pausing at in- 
tervals to look back at me. 


UNTING in such snow as this with- 
out snow-shoes was practically im- 
possible ; so Andy decided to break camp, 
cache tents and supplies for the winter, and 
move back to the camp on the lake, hunting 
up the ridges from there. This was accord- 
ingly done. A strong cache was erected, 
tents and duffle lashed securely on top of 
it, a hole dug in the ground for the canned 
goods, and with the remainder and our 
personal outfits on pack boards we mushed 
down from the lake. With packs weighing 
from forty to eighty pounds apiece, the 
going was tough through the deep snow, 
and it was five hours before we staggered 
into the base camp. 
The next day we decided to hunt 
up the ridges from the lake. With 
Andy and Henry Lucas, I set out shortly 


after daylight. About two hours up from 
camp, just as we were encountering 
deep snow again, Henry, who was slightly 
ahead, came back and reported a large 
bull just over the next ridge. We crept 
cautiously to the top and peered over. 
While his head would not go sixty, it 
was the finest one we had seen. The 
palms were very wide, the points numer- 
ous and long, and the whole head a massive 
one. I liked the looks of it, and the boys 
told me to shoot. 

This brings me back to the beginning 
of the story. I do not believe I have ever 
killed an animal so dead in all my life. His 
head fell over slightly against the snow, 
and that was all. Not a muscle quivered; 
he did not even straighten out his legs from 
where he had them gathered beneath him. 
The powerful 220 grain boat-tail bullet 
had entered the right shoulder, mush- 
roomed perfectly, passed through his heart 
and literally blown him to pieces inside. 
He was practically shocked to death in- 
stantly. 

That ended my moose hunt. The head 
had 37 points and the palms measured 22% 
inches. While the smallest in spread, it was 
the largest in points and palmation taken 
out of Alaska that year. I made Anchorage 
without incident, though winter had com- 
menced in earnest and I was never quite 
clear of snow until I reached New York 
three weeks later. I had actually hunted 
only three days. 

For those who go and do likewise, a 
word of suggestion. If you would see moose 
as they were in the days before the white 
man came, if you would hunt surrounded 
by scenery that is the grandest and most 
spectacular in the world—go to Alaska. 
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E drove into the village of Mill- 

port shortly after dawn had 

lighted the high hills of eastern 

Ohio. Below us, through the 
willows, I could see the river that Clarence 
had told me so much about. Through a 
rocky, rugged valley tumbled and eddied 
the blue-green waters of Owl Creek. 

The stream lays in the midst of a won- 
derful farming section of the state. To 
the south stretches the valley of the Wal- 
honding—wide, golden-tinted in the sum- 
mer-with wheat fields, where the shocked 
grain stands close. Green fields of growing 
corn run for miles into the distance, 
eventually merging into the shadows of 
the river maples, while prosperous looking 
farm homes stand at pleasing intervals 
along the gravel pikes. 

As we drive northward, little by little the 
valley narrows. Rocks appear. The hills 
rush up, and oaks spread their tough old 
limbs to the blue heavens. Beech and hem- 
lock cover the plateaus, which are cut 
down sheer to the torrent. The river sweeps 
with many a mysterious curve down 
through the hemlock country below Mount 
Vernon, through wild, rugged, sandstone 
woodlands. It is well named after that 
fierce old bird of the forest. 

We passed over a bridge to the west of 
the little village. At the foot of its single 
street, we came shortly to a crossroads. 
Here the river ran close. Up-stream an 
old dam could be seen, which had been 
torn apart by the river at some time when 
it had burst all restraint. Through this 
breach there poured a frothing flood of 
water. Below spread a fine pool. In its 
transparent depths were mirrored the 
hills, with the freshness of the dewy 
morning splashed through the scheme. 
Below this pool there was a sharp riffle, 
rushing, fussing, splashing and eddying 
over the big boulders that seem to pave 
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Great old hemlocks and 
giant maples crowned 
the steep, cool sandstone 
cliffs above the river 


the river at almost 
every place. Along the 
edges of the riffle there 
grew a fringe of pick- 
erel weeds, and through 
these swirled and gleam- 
ed the. little eddies that 
always spell small-mouth 
bass in the hills. 

This riffle was the 
first of a series that ex- 
tended all the way down 
to the place where Clar- 
ence and I planned to 
meet Bill. Our scheme 
had been cooked up 
days before. It was new 
and promising to me, but an old, old story 
to these two chaps who were showing me 
the river for the first time. 

In the rear seat of the automobile we 
had stowed a sectional boat that was to 
be used on the trip down from Millport 
to Rocky Hollow. It was a masterpiece 
of Bill Hummel’s skilful hands. The boat 
was made in three separate pieces, the 
middle section containing the stern piece, 
and the stern in turn holding the bow 
section neatly. Nested, it made a package 
about the size of an ordinary card table 
and only a few inches in depth, which 
fitted very nicely into the rear of the auto- 
mobile. 

We set the boat up in a few minutes’ 
time, stanch and safe as any boat that 
could be found for these wild, tumbling, 
frothing waters. Thumb-screws were used 
to fasten the sections together after close- 
fitting washers had first been placed over 
the stay bolts. On the trip, we used this 
boat with an utter disregard of hidden 
rocks and shallow riffles, where sand- 
stone bottoms and boulder-strewn shores 
made a hard combination for the cypress 
planks. But at the end of the trip we 
found the craft in as good shape as when 
we started. 

Bill was to help us get the boat to- 
gether, and then he was to drive down the 
valley to a half-hidden trail that led 
through a haying field to the steep river 
banks. Here high cliffs of sandstone soared 
up from the river, forming a rugged sort 
of amphitheater, grown with great old 
walnut timber. This was usually the goal 
when Bill and Clarence drifted down the 
Owl, and it was a good day’s work getting 
there, provided one expected to cast over 
the good eddies and pools on the riffles 
and below the rapids. 

Getting the boat set up was a short 
matter. Leaving Bill to attend to the auto- 
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There ts good bass fishing in most states es ‘you know 
where, when and how. Ohio is no exception 
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mobile, Clarence and I picked the boat 
up and carried it down the steep bank 
through the willows to the river. At the 
foot of the swift water we launched our 
craft and set our rods up for fishing, Clar- 
ence explained that it had always been their 
habit to take shifts at paddling, one of the 
party sitting in the stern and guiding the 
course of the craft down the current, 
while the other sat amidships and worked 
the promising parts of the river for small- 
mouth bass. 

This was agreed upon by us, and my 
companion picked up the paddle to take 
the first hour’s shift. It was not all pad- 
dling, however. When we struck long, 
straight stretches of the river, as we often 
did, with the current strong and smooth 
and no drifts or rocky reefs to obstruct 
the way, we both cast over the water and 
along the weedy fringes that clung to the 
gravelly shallows and the heads of the 
swift-water runs. I had long ago learned 
that in the shadows of the pickerel weeds 
lay the best bass of rivers that flow through 
the high hills. 

We found at the first riffle that the na- 
tives of this section fished for bass in a 
slightly different manner from that used 
in the more easterly part of the state. 
They used a long cane pole witha light tip. 
To this was attached a length of light 
silk casting line, with a medium heavy 
sinker and a tandem spinner of a large 
size. They used a red and white feather 
with a guinea-fowl tag and treble hooks 
of small size. 

Standing out in the current, the angler 
cast down-stream. Then, with a wide, 
sweeping motion, he brought the rod 
around over the rocks, through which the 
eddies swirled and poured, and along the 
edge of the pickerel weeds on the opposite 
side of the riffles. This proved to be the 
best method in use on the stream, as sev- 
eral fine strings of red-eyed small-mouth 
fish attested. On inquiry we found that 
these local anglers fished no other way, 
never working the deeper eddies at the 
foot of the rapids or the weed fringes at 
the head of the riffles, where fine big bass 
would logically be expected by the usual 
bass caster. 


UR methods were to be far different, 

for both of us were dyed-in-the-wool 
plug casters. The new casting rod that I 
had just received a few days before—five 
and a half feet in length, of lightest split 
bamboo—was to be tried and tested this 
day. So we passed up the riffles and the 
rapids, and Clarence paddled on down 
with the current until we came to a fast 
stretch of water that ran with deep eddies 
and swift channels among a clutter of 
large boulders. This looked promising, 
and I started working it hard the moment 
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When the Hill Bass Are Biting 


the boat reached a position where I could 
place my casts below the old rocks. 

On the lower side of these promising 
spots the river swirled and sucked about 
in fairly deep eddies. If ever a bass would 
actually weep with joy over a haunt, here 
were several that would cause the river to 
rise with their tears. In those cool, shel- 
tered crevices, minnow and crayfish 
schools would without a doubt be found 
in numbers. 

“I see what looks to me like the original 
bass hang-out,” I remarked as I sent a 
light wooden plug of a new pattern shoot- 
ing like a rifle bullet for a dark, shaJ- 
owed crevice. 


Wire the light basswood paddle, 
which Bill had also made, Clarence 
held the craft steady against the rushing 
river. The faintest of a haze band hung 
about the curve, and through it I could 
make out white, flashing water, torn from 
the sharp rocks of another rapids. 

“There’s a real rapids ahead of us,” I 
said as I started to reel in the bait. 

The little plug had landed true to the 
aim, directly under the beetling brow of 
the crevice. For a moment I thought it 
had become fouled on some hidden reef, or 
perchance it might have struck a bit of old 
driftage that had been left behind in a flood 
of the past. I struck rather sharply to clear 
the hooks, and like a dazzling flash of 
light there came bounding out from the 
crevice one of the best bass I had seen in 
a day’s fishing. 

Directly over the rock it leaped, then 
struck the water with a smashing blow, 
and curved for the under side of the ledge. 
This would never do. In the first surprise 
of the moment I had allowed the reel 
handle to be torn from my careless grip 
with finger and thumb. My knuckles were 
aching from the rubbing they had received 
from the flying handle, but as quick as 
possible I retrieved the bit of bone and 
attempted to reel the fish in from the 
rocks, 

“No!” I heard my companion yell to 
me. “Block the reel and lift the old boy to 
th’ top.” 

He was right, and I thrust my left 
thumb under the braces of the reel against 
the spool and lifted with all the strength 
I dared exert on the rod. 

“Man alive! See the brute fight!” 

Any man who has ever snubbed a fight- 
ing three-pound small-mouth right straight 
off the first mad dash for shelter will re- 
alize what I had on my hands. There was 
nothing to do but fight the rascal. Hold 


Clarence hitting ’er up down the 





The boat was built in three sections pain’ pian be set up in a jiffy 


him I must, for to release the old chap 
now would have meant a fouled and 
broken line in no time at all. 

“I'll bet you a good cigar he wins!” 
from Clarence, who was getting the best 
out of the thing. 

The river was beaten into suds along 
the rock. One leap and swirling plunge 
after another came from the maddened 
old despot of the eddy, and about all I 
could do now was to hang on and hope. 
The new rod was being put to its test, but 
it held like an old veteran piece of bam- 
boo, and in a few minutes’ time I had the 
bass diving for the bottom. Then he 
rushed under the boat and into the swift 
water. Here I had more trouble than I 
had experienced in the real scrap, as the 
current was against me and I feared to 
place too heavy a strain on the light rod. 

This was merely an incident of the trip. 
The man at the paddle was equal to the 
occasion. Guiding the boat skilfully away 
from the main rocks, which thrust their 
dark faces out of the rushing current, he 
followed the bass on its course. I managed 
to steer the fish away from the most 
treacherous spots, where I had a chance 
to lose the prize. In the more quiet and 
open water below this spot we brought 
the bass to net and marked up our first 
good fish of the trip. 

But now below 


us there came the 


rapids in the little fishing boat 





unmistakable growl of real white water. 
In place of the murmuring voices of the 
river, a threatening, shivering roar came 
boring up through the channel. From 
around that dark headland of hemlock 
called an adventure worth while. 

“There’s a bass pool down at the head 
of that rapids that has them all licked on 
this river, if I can manage to hit it right 
and hold the boat against the force of the 
water,” Clarence told me as we drifted 
swiftly toward the bend. 

It was a beautiful sight. In several 
years of fishing through the northern 
wilderness countries I have never seen 
anything with more of the wild attached 
than that scene on the dear old Owl. Be- 
low us the river seemed to drop away like 
a pasture slope into a deep valley. High 
out of the tossing white water loomed the 
giant hills. Hemlock lent somber tones, 
broken here and there by sheer cliffs of 
rock. 

A glorious sight for those who want a 
bit of the wild thrown in with some good 
small-mouth bass fishing. And show me 
the chap who does not like something of 
the kind. He might be a bit hard-boiled 
on the surface and tell you that what 
he wants is fishing, not scenery, but that 
same bozo will sit on the observation plat- 
form of a transcontinental train and yap 
for hours about the beauty of the moun- 
tains. 

I like my fishing varied. I want a bit of 
white water, your honor, some scenery 
slapped on to give the picture flavor, and 
a nice, fast jumping, pink-eyed small-mouth 
bass. 

“Now get ready for a sight that will 
make your ‘eyes bulge,” howled Clarence 
as we sped down the center of the river. 


ITH a breath-taking swirl he 

drove the paddle down hard on the 
shoreward side and the boat swung sharply 
in to some immense rocks that lay like 
benches along the break in the channel. 
To the left and below, there fell a perfect 
chasm of tumbling, frothing, leaping river. 
To the right, a glassy column of water 
poured through some rocks and down into 
a great pool that swirled and flowed a- 
round and around in the shadow of a giant 
hemlock. Wild pawpaw brush overhung 
the pool. The clouds were mirrored there, 
and foam flecked the place. The imprisoned 
waters, bent on their mad dash, now 
foamed and champed at the restraint. 
A wall of high, mud-encrusted rocks 
girdled the spot. (Continued on page 71) 
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HE train left Houston, Texas, at 
9 P.M. My destination was Corpus 
Christi. The motive was ducks and 
quail. The excuse, valid or other 
wise, was an attack of a chronic malady 
known as duckitis, the cure for which 
is fresh air, wet feet and the smell of 
gunpowder, taken in liberal doses. 

I want to issue one word of warning 
about the night train for Corpus. If 
you’re subject to seasickness, don’t ride 
that train. If in your case the malady is 
inclined to reach serious proportions, my 
advice is to walk. For a week I had been 
deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream. The 
contortions and gyrations of a small boat 
on the big Atlantic are not to be compared 
with the rolling and rocking that you will 
experience in an upper berth on the night 
train bound for Corpus. 

My host was Bill Tucker, personal 
friend and gentleman. Mr. Tucker is 
Game Commissioner of the Lone Star 
State, and the respect for the game and 
fish in Texas speaks highly of the effi- 
ciency of his department. Also, he’s a 
sportsman after my own heart. If he’s 
going duck hunting, he wants to start. 

Bill's automobile was backed up at the 
steps of the Pullman when I got off at 
4:10 ona chilly morning early in January. 
My duffle was thrown in, and I was whisk- 
ed out on the pier, where a boat lay throb- 
bing, ready to start for the ducking 
grounds. It was a long run down the bay, 
but every minute was enjoyable. Water- 
fowl of all kinds were constantly passing. 

Great porpoises rolled up along the 
path of the boat. One of the men fired at 
them with a Springfield rifle from the 
front deck. I inquired why. Less than a 
week before, boat captains on the Florida 
East Coast had told me that porpoises 
were protected there because they drove 
away sharks. The Texans claimed that 
the porpoise is the greatest enemy of the 
game fish inhabiting those waters; there- 
fore, they try to kill them whenever 
possible. 

Such have been the methods of con- 
servation in this country. One school of 
thought advocates the destruction of a 
species considered highly beneficial by an- 
other. Scientific investigation establishing 
facts can only determine which is right. 

When the natives hunt ducks on the 
Texas Gulf, they throw out a few wooden 
decoys, anchor a skiff and stick a few bay 
bushes around it to hide at least part of 
the boat and its occupants. Bay bushes 
in this case are not just any bushes that 
grow along the bay shore. That’s the 
name of them. From these bushes comes 
the bay leaf used for seasoning. 

It is always true that where ducks are 
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To Texas in quest of ducks, geese and quail, but a 
diamond-back rattler furnished the thrill of the trip 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


very plentiful the inhabitants do not know 
or avail themselves of the finer points of 
hunting them. The boat from which Bill 
Tucker and I shot ducks that first after- 
noon was not half hidden. The boat was 
painted white and the water line showed 
plainly. Whenever either of us stirred 
and rocked the boat, the movement of the 
water must have been plainly noticeable. 
But that made no difference to the 
ducks. They came in and visited us with 
as much alacrity as if we had the most 
perfect of blinds. Some of these ducks 
stayed. It was wonderful shooting. Great 
flocks of redheads were passing out in 
front all afternoon, and at regular inter- 
vals several would cut from a passing 
flock and swing in to look us over. 
Pintails traveling high would cup their 
wings and swoop at our decoys. Ordina- 
rily the long-necked pintail drake is a 
most careful and wary bird, but in Texas 
it’s different. I don’t mean that we stood 
up and waved our hats at the birds, but 
I do insist that such a blind as we had 


The ducks came 
in and visited 
us with as much 
alacrity as_ if 
we had the most 
perfect of blinds 











wouldn’t have killed half a dozen pintail 
ducks in a season on the Missouri or 
Mississippi Rivers. I believe a man could 
kill a few Texas ducks if he simply stuck 
a bay leaf in his hat and played watchman 
over a set of decoys. 

The next day we had fog. If there’s 
anything that a duck shooter dislikes, 
it’s foggy weather. Ducks simply do not 
fly when the land and water are covered 
with a wet, dripping, salt-water fog. But 
again it was different. We went out to the 
blind. Finding it took all the intelligence 
possessed by both gunners and the guide, 
who was born and raised shooting ducks 
on the Texas coast. 


ND it was real sport. We'd stand 
straight up in the blind with guns 
ready to shoot. A bunch of birds would 
suddenly block out the fog, shoot across 
the decoys, and disappear. Sometimes 
we'd get one. More often we didn’t. While 
neither of us reached the limit, we got 
all we wanted and had a thrill doing it. 
We had a couple of hours of sunshine 
in the afternoon. Out in the deep water, 
which was as calm as a mirror, we could 
see our floating home lying at anchor. 
It was anything but ducking weather. 
Just before this fog settled down again, 
completely blotting out everything, Bill 
Tucker treated me most unkindly. I don’t 
think I'll ever forgive him. 
Two drake pintails were approaching 
the blind from the south. The birds were 
flying side by side at least forty 
feet apart. I estimated that they 
were about fifty yards in the air. 
Bill was to take the bird on the 
left and I was to take the one on 
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the right. Just before they were directly 
over the blind I gave the word to fire. 
Instead of shooting my bird, I watched 
him, as I did not desire to have Tucker 
shoot a fraction of a second ahead of me 
and jump my bird just as I pulled the trig- 
ger. Neither did I wish to play this trick on 
him. Imagine my astonishment when both 
birds fell at the discharge of his gun! 


Y bird, forty feet off to the right, 

came down with the tip of his wing 
shattered. The bird Bill had planned to 
kill was stone dead. Of course, a stray 
shot had caromed off to the right and 
killed my duck, but how and why? He was 
shooting a 12-gauge pump gun and stand- 
ard heavy duty duck shells loaded with 
six chilled. I'll always think he did it on 
purpose, even if I don’t know how the 
deed was done. 

When it was time to go in, the cruiser 
signaled us and kept blowing the whistle 
so that we could find them in the fog. 
After a lot of tooting, shouting and 
helloing, we managed to get in just as 
Dan, the black boy, was spreading the 
broiled oysters on the board. 

“Cap'n says we got to pull out of heah. 
Can’t lay heah tonight. Norther’s goin’ 
to come out before mawnin’,” announced 
the first mate-and crew from the open 
hatch as we were preparing to massacre 
the oysters. 

I had been expecting it. If you go to 
the Texas coast, you can gamble that the 
sea-faring population will be constantly 
expecting a norther to come out. They 
don’t like northers and you can’t blame 
them. I’ve been as cold in Texas with the 
thermometer hovering around 32 as I’ve 
ever been any place in my life. 

When the north wind comes down and 
a little ice begins to form, cattle die. This 
will sound strange to the rancher in Mon- 
tana who successfully winters his herd 
with the thermometer 
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I walked around the cactus, tapping the prickly pear with the end of my gun-barrel 


immensely interested in what was to follow. 

It seems that St. Joseph Island, located 
in the Gulf across from Rockport, is 
reputed to have more quail on it than any 
similar area yet discovered. While we 
talked of these quail and our chances for 
a hunt the subject of rattlesnakes came 
up. And from the conversation I gathered 
that this island was their original home. 

The man who owned the island dropped 
in to say hello, and his conversation was 
most interesting. He said that, due to a 
heavy migration of hawks, the quail were 
not to be found in true coveys at this time 
of year; that often fifty or a hundred 
bob-whites flushed from a single prickly 





often 40 below, but it’s 
true nevertheless. When 
a norther hits south 
Texas, the cattle driit 
until they come to a 
fence, and there they de- 
liberately lie down and 
die. Not in dozens, but 
by the hundreds. 

I believe it was in 
Texas where a man once 
started to town driving 
a team of oxen. One died 
of sunstroke, and before 
he could get him skinned 
a norther had come out 
and the other ox had 
frozen to death. Some- 
body told me that, and 
of course I believe it. 

It was a mystery to 
me how any man could 
navigate and make a 
harbor in a fog that you : 
could cut with a knife. But captain 
Sorenson—a Dane by birth and a Texas 
duck hunter by acclimation—had _ the 
knowledge to turn the trick. That night 
we went into the harbor at Rockport. It 
was well that we did, for although the 
norther failed to materialize, we received 
a wire that Gene Howe, my old shooting 
pal from Atchison, Kansas, Amarillo, 
Texas, and points west, would join us at 
noon the next day. 

The next morning the fog was even 
thicker, and everybody who visited the 
boat was sure that a norther would come 
out before noon. Sea captains, duck hunt- 
ers, oystermen and others stopped in to 
pass the time of day and comment on the 
weather. Somebody mentioned quail. Now 
there’s a word to toy with. I became 











On the inside of my leg were two red spots 


pear cactus. Surely this man was not talk- 
ing about bob-whites, but those foot-racing 
miniature ostriches known as blue quail. 

“You are talking about the blue quail, 
aren't you?” I asked. 

“Bob-whites, every one of them,” he 
answered, and I gulped noticeably. 

I like to listen to stories of this kind. 
I never doubt them. Surely we were 
billed for a quail hunt extraordinary. Very 
timidly and with much trepidation I asked 
the gentleman who owned the island if 
there were many rattlesnakes. As he owned 
this property, he certainly would know 
as much or more about the snakes than 
any one else. 

“Oh, they won’t bother you,” he replied. 
“Of course, a fellow wants to be a little 
careful where he steps and keep out of 


the grass and don’t get too close to the 
cactus. I had a party of friends over day 
before yesterday, and we hunted all day 
and only killed nine rattlesnakes.” 

I gulped a little at this and wondered 
in the back of my head if this was a con- 
spiracy planned for the benefit of every 
one but me. 

“Wear a heavy pair of hip boots,” said 
our friend, “and you are perfectly safe. 
Don’t sit down without looking carefully 
to see what’s underneath you. And be 
careful when you pick up dead birds.” 

I like quail shooting just as well as 
anybody in the world, and I’ve never been 
afraid of snakes, but up until the present 
time I had never been warned to keep out 
of the grass and be careful when I picked 
up dead birds. 

Tris Speaker, the ball player, came 
along. Now I knew Texas was Speaker's 
native heath and that he was a hunter; 
so I got him off to one side for the purpose 
of having a little heart to heart talk with 
him. After we had discussed the ducks 
and the weather I asked him if he had 
ever hunted on St. Joseph Island. 


" H, yes,” he replied. “Great quail 
shooting.” 

“Are the snakes as thick as they claim 
they are?” I asked. 

“Oh, they won't bother you. Just wear 
a heavy pair of hip boots. But whatever 
you do, don’t take any bird dogs with you. 
A bird dog can’t live there ten minutes. 
Naturally, they go in the grass, and as 
soon as they go in the grass they get bit.” 
As Speaker was leaving he called back: 
“Be careful when you pick up dead birds 
and don’t sit down without being sure 
there are no snakes around. You'll have a 
good hunt. Don’t worry about snakes; 
just be careful.” 

This fellow was a man after my own 
heart. He was surely comforting. 

While we waited for Howe the chief 
topic of conversation was 10-foot diamond- 
back rattlesnakes as big as the calf of a 
man’s leg. A fellow from Georgia had 
brought three bird dogs to St. Joseph 
Island. He was warned not to use them, 
but he said they were snake-proof; that 
they had been raised and hunted in a 
snake country. Twenty minutes later, two 
of them were dead. The other was an 
awfully sick dog, but finally recovered. 

A deer hunter sat down on a log to 
rest. After fifteen or twenty minutes 
he put his hand (Continued on page 61) 
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A swamped canoe will float several persons this way. It is a good life-preserver 


Making the Canoe Safe for 


By 
PHIL H. MOORE 


“ 


OSS,” complained Jo, one of my 
best guides, “that is the toughest 
sport I ever tried to push up the 
rapids. You'll have to talk to him 
or get him another guide. I’m about 
through.” 

I glanced at the “sport” indicated. He 
was a pleasant-looking, heavy, middle- 
aged man. As he stood on the wharf. 
nonchalantly casting to get the kinks out 
of his line preparatory to reeling it up for 
the night, he looked anything but “tough.” 
So I-asked Jo to tell me more about him. 

“Why, say, Boss, he thinks a canoe is 
a raft, I guess. He tries to stand up to 
cast every time a fish breaks water. The 
last time it was right in the white water 
below Stags Neck. I was just poling the 
canoe through the worst rapids on the 
river, and up he jumps and turns around 
and whips his line right round my pike 
pole. It were the durnedest mix-up you 
ever see in your life. 

“I yelled at him to sit down, and by the 
grace o’ God I managed to break his line 
without letting my canoe turn broadside 
in the stream. Then I shoved ashore and 
told him he'd have to walk up the trail 
to the stillwater above. And he kicked 
because he had lost a good line and was 
also going to miss some nice fishing. 

“Well, I stuck it out all day and stood 
his funny remarks about me being a bum 
guide, but I ain’t going to stand it no 
more a-tall—and you can give him one 0’ 
these here kids to guide him who don’t 
know enough to be afeared of swift water. 
It won't be no disgrace for them young 
fellers to drown a!coupla sports and 
theirselfs at the same time. I’m through!” 

It was plain to be seen that Jo was in- 
dignant. As he walked away there was an 
obstinate squaring of his shoulders— 
shoulders of immense strength, that had 
been so developed by a lifetime of struggle 
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Democracy 


with boats and canoes in the foaming rush 
of our Nova Scotia trout and salmon 
streams. I sauntered casually over to the 
sportsman who had so roused the ire of 
Jo the guide. 

“Had a nice day?” I ventured, glancing 
at the creel of speckled trout that pro- 
claimed him a fisherman, whether or no 
he had had much canoe experience. 

“Great!” he grinned. “But that guide 
you gave me is a regular old woman.” 

“Too bad,” I sympathized. “You tell me 
about it after supper. Perhaps we can fix 
you up with a better man for tomorrow— 
providing there is such a person in 
Canada.” 


E gave me a quick look. There was a 

shade of suspicion in his eye. He 
sensed something unexpected. Most of our 
business men visitors are that way. I sup- 
pose their continual contact with other 
acquiring individuals in the great cities 
makes them keen. At any rate, after sup- 
per he joined me on the wharf, and I 
slipped a canoe into the water and asked 
him to go for a paddle. I gave him a 
backboard and a cushion and had him sit 
in the bottom facing me. 

When out of earshot of the usual after- 
supper water-front gathering, we had a 
nice talk. I found that he had been in a 
canoe for the first time that morning. 
Being naturally nervy, he had not been 
the least afraid. Not enough so, in fact. 
A canoe to him was like a taxi or a sub- 
way car. It existed merely for his con- 
venience. In his mind, if it was not safe, 
that was the fault of those who pretended 
to serve the fishing public. 

It had not occurred to him that he would 
be expected to contribute anything in the 
way of caution or other assistance. He 
stated his views quite frankly. He was 
willingly paying the price asked for guides 


Some things you 
should know if 


you ride a canoe 


and fishing craft. That was all he was 
supposed to contribute. If the canoes we 
furnished were not safe for him to do 
as he liked in, why it was up to us to 
get some that were safe. In fact, he was 
not so sure that we were not liable for 
damages in case of an accident. 

It sounds unreasonable, does it not, to 
those of you who have a sense of propor- 
tion, born of experience, in outdoor mat- 
ters? But there was no reason why 
should get angry or even show irritation. 
Here was a good solid citizen. Evidently a 
success in life. He must be endowed with 
a large measure of common sense. When 
he worked, he worked hard. And when 
he paid out his good money to play, he 
intended to do as he pleased, he said, and 
didn’t intend to shoulder the responsibil- 
ities of other folks. He was paying to be 
taken care of, but he did not like “an old 
ninny of a farmer” to tell him what he 
could and could not do. 

His point of view was a genuine mine 
of information for me. He talked clearly 
and to the point. He gave me some inside 
information about the workings of the 
average mind of the average visitor. Only 
this gentleman could tell it, while the 
usual man either cannot express himself 
or does not care to try. He not only could 
express his ideas on this “guiding busi- 
ness,” as he called it, but he had, in the few 
hours he had been in camp, built up a 
definite policy along the lines he was 
talking about. 

His previous experience as a fisherman 
had been gained in the small brooks of 
his home state, and his lunch and a pair 
of waders had been all he had needed. 
Guides and canoes were novel elements 
of which he had formed very sudden and 
set notions. He was entirely ignorant of 
the fact that he was ignorant and seemed 
to be pleasantly glad of it. 
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Making the Canoe Safe for sonespasine 


So I changed the subject and led him 
into talking about golf. Then he enthused. 
I found that he was a student of form 
and an admirer of those who studied with 
professionals. Then I led him back to 
fly-casting and again found him enthu- 
siastic. I steered him into his business 
world, and he told me that he had had 
but little education and attributed his 
wealth to great attention to detail. 


ORT of knowing more about the other 

fellow’s business than he knows of 
yours, perhaps,” I suggested. 

“That's it, Chief,” he agreed. “I keep my 
ears open. It does not hurt to absorb infor- 
mation. And one is better equipped to com- 
pete with the other fellow—” and so on. 

He did not sound egotistical, and he did 
sound convincing. All the time he had 
been talking he was fidgeting around in 
the canoe. 

“When it comes to golf or fly-fishing 
or other sport,” I suggested, “you believe 
in being pretty thorough too, I judge by 
that nice mess of trout you caught today.” 

“You betcher, Boss,” he slanged with 
a pleasant grin. “If you are going to do 
anything, do it well, I say. That’s me 
every time.’ 

“That’s a good way to do,” I agreed, 
and pointing ahead 
and over his shoul- 
der I exclaimed 
sharply, “Is that a 
moose over there? 

He turned like a 
flash to see and 
placed both hands 
on the rail. The 
canoe gave a wicked 
lurch to port. I 
was expecting this 
maneuver and was 
ready. A few figure 
eights with my pad- 
dle righted the craft 
without shipping 
much water. My 
companion caught 
his balance and sat 
very still. He had 
a good poker face. 

“I guess it was 
not a moose after 
all,” I offered, and 
then asked him if 
he could swim. 

There was an unde rstanding twinkle in 
his gray eyes. “A little,” he admitted. 

“Would it not add something to your 
ability as a fly fisherman if you would 
allow me to give you a little professional 
instruction in canoe deportment? No 
extra charge. ‘It does not hurt to absorb 





Don’t rest your arm on the gunwale when trolling 


free information,’” I quoted, eyeing him 
for signs of a storm. 
But he was clever. He tumbled at once. 
“T get you, old- timer,” he growled, light- 
ing his pipe. ‘ ‘Shoot. I'll take my medicine.” 
He relaxed against the backboard while 





Don’t grab the rail when you want to turn around dle. 


I maneuvered the canoe into a sheltered 
cove. And then the lessons began. 

He was sitting with one arm resting 
along the rail. This gave the canoe a list 
to starboard. I explained to him that it 
would be better to put an arm on each rail 
or to keep both arms inside the canoe, and 


Don’t place your hand on the side of the canoe when casting 





if he wished to turn around to gaze at 
something ahead it would be safer to do 
so without touching either rail. A novice, 
when trying to crane his neck around to 
look ahead, is very apt to place both 
hands on the same rail and throw his 
weight on the side 
of the boat upon 
which his hands 
rest. A spill may be 
averted by a watch- 
ful guide and a 
quick paddle. Also 
it may not. 

I further ex- 
plained that a very 
good way for a fish- 
erman to sit in a 
canoe when going 
up-stream or in still 
water was as my 
passenger was then 
sitting : viz., on the 
bottom of the 
canoe, facing the 
guide. In this posi- 
tion the sportsman 
can cast or troll 
and keep his flies 
and line clear of the 
guide’s pole or pad- 
a fish is 

hooked in the rap- 
ids, it will nearly always go down-stream 
with the current. In this position the 
fisherman can watch the merry antics 
of his catch without turning around at 
the risk of upsetting the canoe and with- 
out making it necessary for the guide to 
drop his canoe stern first down through a 
bad stretch of water. 

The guide can either hold his position 
with the pole while the sportsman plays 
and lands his fish or he can drop his 
grappling hook and let the canoe hang in 
the current while he dips the fish for his 
guest. A canoe should always be a little 
lighter in the bow than in the stern when 
working up-stream. The reverse trim is 
essential when running down. But more 
of this later, 


EN I explained to my pupil that if 
he were sitting up in the bow seat of a 
canoe and casting, he should not hold on 
to the rail of the boat with his left hand 
while casting with the right. A very skil- 
ful caster uses his arm from the elbow to 
the wrist only while casting ; consequently 
he sways the canoe less than a poor per- 
former. But if one hand is resting on the 
rail, he is bound to sway the canoe more 
or less with each cast. 
If he does not rest his hand on the rail, 
he will automat- (Continued on page 68) 
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h; ishin’ Where ‘They Ain't 


A forgotten pond, big brook trout and an old haunted house 
By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


F you are the sort of an individual 

who likes to stick his feet up on the 

corner of a desk or a near-by chair 

and settle down to an evening’s talk 
with some fellow fisherman, then perhaps 
you will enjoy this tale of a fishing trip 
I shared with a fisherman who has since 
gone over that Trail which does not turn 
back. 

I am old enough to recall so many fish- 
ing trips. Some of them led me into the 
wilds where only the hardy go. Few of 
these trips have unfolded themselves just 
as planned. lor instance, we never planned 
on rain, but how many cold, heart-breaking 
rains I have traveled through—over trails 
that were ditches of mud and through 
brush that was wet as seaweed, only to 
arrive at length at the shore of some inland 
lake that was gray with heavy fog and 
bleak with beating rain. 

And it rained on this fishing trip of 
long ago. The trip came about in this man- 
ner. Bit by bit I had picked up information 
concerning a pond that was never fished. It 
was a spring-fed pond from which there 
ran a good-sized brook. And there was 
trout fishing of a sort in this brook. 

Mine is the old fisherman’s logic, the 
premises of which may change often but 
which always moves along the same line, 
of what “stands to reason.” If no one 
fished this pond, that was encouraging. 
Most ponds are fished too much. Cer- 
tainly that stands to reason. With a 
trout brook flowing out of this pond, why 
shouldn't there be trout in the pond? I 
found there was nothing to hinder such 
migration. I became convinced that there 
were trout in that pond. And my friend, 
the Fisherman, thought so too. 

We kept the matter under our hats. And 
on the day already referred to we packed 
food and blankets, and prepared generally 
to stay all night. We started out in the 
old flivver. Unless you would offend the 
gods, never go fishing in anything but an 
old car! This one could make good time 
down-hill. However, it was all up-hill. 
It must have been about sunset-time when 
we steamed up to the old deserted house we 
had picked out for our camp. Much to our 
disgust, it started to rain. 

While we were unpacking, along came 
an old one-horse shay. In it 
sat an old rounded-over fel- 
low of many a summer and 
more winters. 

“Whoa, Maria!” 

Maria stopped, and the oc- 
cupant looked us over. “ Cal- 
latin’ t’ stay in thar, be yer? 

“Why, yes, if no one ob- 
jects,” I replied. 

Ha! Guess tain’t likely, 
young feller. Whoa! Con- 
sarn ye, Maria!” 

Maria was trying to eat 
the duffle we had piled along- 
side the road. 

“What ye aimin’ on?” was 
the next question. 

“Well,” I answered, “to tell 
the truth, we are planning on 
doing some fishing.” 

“Fishin’? Gosh! Ha-ha! 
Ain't heard "bout any fishin’ 
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bein’ done hereabouts for forty year. 
Don’t mean down in the pond, do ye?” 

“Yes,” I said, mighty short and crisp. 

“Gor-ry! Ha-ha!” 

“What's the matter, don’t you think 
there are any fish down there to fish for?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, there’s fish thar a-right, but 
ha! They've got legs. Gosh, young feller, 
ain’t nothin’ down thar but polly wiggles 
an’ mud turtles. Less’n ye’re after blood- 
suckers. Plenty of them down thar 
a-right. Ha-ha! Say, mister, ain’t ye ever 
hearn tell of Jerry?” 

Maria’s driver did not wait to learn 
whether we had heard of Jerry or not. 

“Most folks’ll call this plain Mud Pond, 
but some calls it Jerry’s Pond. Jerry was 
a great feller t’ fish. Ever notice, most 
no-accounts are great fellers t’ fish?” 

I had noticed that. 

“Well, Jerry useter catch the finest trout 
—three, four pounds, sometimes six or 
eight pounds. Mister, thar was trout in 
them days!” 

“Where'd he catch them?” I interrupted. 

“That’s it; that’s it! Where'd he catch 
them? Nobody ever found out.” For a 
moment the old fellow seemed lost in 
a and then he continued. 


ERRY was drownded down in yonder 

pond. I hain’t never liked that pond 
since, stranger. Don’t usually drive home 
this way later’n this time o’ day. Well, Sam 
Nye seen Jerry fishin’ off ’n an old raft one 
night, "long ’bout sunset-time. Leastways, 
Sam ’lowed it was sunset-time, but ’twas 
rainin’ s’ hard he couldn't be sure. That’s 
the last anybody ever see of Jerry. Mud’s 
deeper than water down thar—sucks a 
feller down, I reckon.” 

I laughed. Not that the story was 
funny, but because I didn’t want the 
author of the tale to take me for an easy 
mark. 

“Laughin’? Well, maybe ye’ll laugh outer 
the other ear. This old Clark place ye’re 
fixin’ to’ stay in is haunted. Not by the 
Clark’s, I reckon. They was all buried 






proper. I seen the stones over that wall 
last time I looked,” he said, pointing with 
his whip. “But some folks say as how it’s 
Jerry stays in thar now, stranger. Never 
had a house of his own, y’ know.” 

“Come on, Mac,” called the Fisherman, 
who all this time had been arranging our 
duffle for the night. “Don’t stand out thar 
and keep Uncle from gittin’ home to his 
milkin’.” 

“Ain’t no hurry *bout that milkin’. The 
old woman'll tend to that,” retorted the 
driver of Maria’s shay. 

I turned to join the Fisherman. 

“Wait a minute. I ain’t finished that 
story, young feller.” 


T this point he reached into his trouser’s 
pocket and produced something 
wrapped in a red handkerchief. The wrap- 
pings enshrouded a plug of chewing to- 
bacco. He bit off half of it. 

“Chew?” he asked, holding out the left- 
over to me. 

He finished subjugating the chew, looked 
meditatively at me and then at a small 
stone an inch or two from the toe of my 
boot. He pursed his lips. There was a 
splash. The little stone must have been 
surprised. Anyway, it was splashed with a 
rich brown liquid. Since that moment I 
have always been proud of my coolness 
under fire. I did not move. He wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand. 

“But,” he said, as though the story had 
not been interrupted, “Jerry fishes down 
thar, ’bout this time o’ night, when it 
rains. Seems sad t’ me; always has seemed 
sad-like t’ me—fishin’, fishin’ on a God- 
forsaken mud hole whar thar ain’t no fish. 
Must be hell fer Jerry! 

“G’long, Maria!” 

The old mare thus jerked up from 
her browsing, acted offended, and away 
rattled the shay, with the small cobbles 
flying from under the wheels. As they 
rounded the turn in the road where it bent 
to skirt the south shore of the pond, the 
old fellow turned and_ shouted back, 
“Good-bye, young feller, ’member what I 
told ye.” 

“Well, of all the loons!” commented 
the Fisherman, as I ee back to the 
little fire he had lighted. * Say,” he con- 
tinued, “that old house 
leaks like a landing net. 
There isn’t a dry place 
in it. And I half believe 
that old fellow. If there 
are any fish in this 
pond, why doesn’t some 
one know about it?” 

“Who knows _ but 
there are folks who 
catch fish in it?” I 
came back. 

“But that old chap 
said he had lived 
around here all his 
life—” 

“No matter, ” I in- 
terrupted. “Fish aren't 
all he has missed.” 

“Well, anyway, this 
is going to be a rotten 
night. and I’m wet to 
the hide. I’m for going 
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home just as soon as this water boils and 


Wwe can make some tea.” 


I said, “You talk like a quitter.” 

“You heard me! I may be a quitter, but 
I’m not a darn fool!” 

The Fisherman owned the flivver. I 
couldn't risk being ugly. “Well, all right,” 
I said. “If you are a quitter, perhaps you 
will wait long enough for me to run down 
to that pond “and give her a try with the 
flies.” 

The Fisherman consulted his watch. “I'll 
give you just thirty minutes,” he said. 

I soon discovered it wasn’t an easy task 
to get out on the pond. It seemed shored 
with floating bogs. Finally I discovered a 
place midway on the south shore. To my 
joy, there was a piece of what had evidently 
been a rait lodged there. I pushed out. By 
doing a nicely calculated balancing act, it 
was possible to keep afloat. 

The surface of the pond was a-dance with 
rain-drops. I felt that it was no use to fish. 
But I cast out, and kept casting out. Over 
in the bog a great grandfather of all big 
bullfrogs grunted. His grunts rolled out 
over the pond and under the fog to me. It 
sounded like a mirthless laugh—the kind 
of a laugh I hate. I could hear the Fisher- 
man splitting an old board for his fire. 

I cast out again, half-heartedly. There 
was no response. I started to reel in. Bam! 
Reader, if you are not a fisherman, that 
word will be meaningless to you. It is bor- 
rowed from a language understood by fish- 
ermen. The dictionary will not help you. 
Only a great fish striking a feathered hook 
can teach one what “bam” means. 

I stood on that rotten derelict of a raft 
and looked. Away went yards of my line! 
Then my brain began to function after a 
fashion. I began frantically to engineer 
that trout. I played him, fought him witha 
four-ouncé rod and a line to match. “Easy 
now, easy!” You have noticed how one 
talks to himself when in such a situation. 

“Easy, e-a-s-y!” I had forgotten my un- 
derpinning. Suddenly I became aware that 
another circumstance had entered into the 
fight. The cold black waters of that in- 
fernal place all but swallowed me. 
I held to the rod. I was standing 
on hard bottom! It was not mud. 
And I was standing in the cold- 
est water imaginable. 

I tried to climb 
aboard that treacher- 
ous bit of a raft. It 
slanted up into the 
fog; it swung like a 
flash. This time I went 
all the way under, and 

my rod snapped. 
who blames me 
anger has nothing 
in his head but a 
sense of humor. I 
put the line over 
my shoulder and 
marched shore- 
ward with all the 
dignity possible. I 
reeled in. Finally 
I had the slack. 


Then I discov- 
ered that trout * mast 
was still hooked 
fast. I reeled like mad. I threw all 
sportsmanship to the fog. 

I heaved. I grabbed the line 
hand over hand. I twitched that trout 
into the bushes. I jumped for him. And 
what a trout he was! Slipping him into 
the back pocket of the hunting coat I was 
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Fishin’ Where They Ain’t 


wearing, I hurried up the road to display 
my catch to the Fisherman. 

I found him sitting hunched over the 
fire. Just as I thought the right moment had 
come to pull out my trout dramatically, 
the Fisherman looked up at me. For a 
second he stared as he noted the broken rod 
and my dripping condition. Then he roared. 

“Forgive me, Mac, but ha-ha! ha! You 
look so— Ha-ha!” 

“Ha, ha,” I said in the meanest tone I 
could muster with a voice that was shaking 
with the cold. 

“Oh, don’t get mad! Ha! Ha!” And he 
doubled up laughing until I was mad. 


N the spur of the moment I conceived 
the idea of revenge. Without a word 
about my trout, I would propose we go 
home. Then after we reached home, I 
would display him to the Fisherman. 
Wouldn’t that get a rise out of him? Boy! 
And so I asked, “Are you ready to go 
home ?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, sobering up. “Let’s 
get some of this hot tea into us, and then 
we'll start.” 

“That’s the best tea I ever drank,” I said, 
beginning to feel a little ashamed of myself. 

The Fisherman looked at me merrily, 
and then we both laughed. It was almost 
black dark when the flivver sparked off 
at the first turn, and away we went over 
the road in the direction Maria and 
her driver had gone. I fought the desire 
to produce my fish. It was especially hard 
when the Fisherman roared out into the 
night. 

“TI shall never forget this trip,” he said. 

We were going by a sct of farm build- 
ings. There was a neat little white house 
on one side of the road and a barn on the 
other. Some one was crossing the road, 
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some one with a pail in one hand and a 
lantern in the other. 

The Fisherman brought the car to an 
up-ending standstill. The figure with the 
lantern dodged frantically. It was the 
Beguiler. 

“Hey! What in tarnation be ye tryin’ t’ 
do?” he yelled at us. 

“So you had to do the milking after all ?” 
asked the Fisherman. 

“Hey? Oh, that you young fellers that 
was goin’ t’ camp up to the Clark place? 
Yep, the old woman’s been readin’ so 
much confounded trap bout women assert- 
in’ themselves that she gits up on on her 
hind legs "bout havin’ t’ milk—” 

“Henry!” called a voice from an opened 
door. 

“Yes, Tildy, I’m a-comin’, durn ye.” The 
last two words were softly said and under 
his breath. 

“Just stopped to show you a fish,” I said. 

Whereupon I pulled out the trout before 
two astonished men. He was still wet, 
like myself, and he glistened in all his 
beauty. It was a great moment. 

“Gor-ry sakes! Where did ye git that 
thar fish?” 

“Godfrys! Whendid youget that trout?” 
exploded the Fisherman. 

“Henry! You come in here outer the 
rain—this minute !” 

“Tm a-comin’, Tildy ; I’m _ a-comin’. 
Night t’? ye strangers. "Member I said, 
‘Jerry aiwas fished up thar when it 
rained’ ?” 

“Where are you going?” I asked as the 
flivver began to act like turning about. 

“Back!” said the Fisherman. 

“But,” I pro- (Continued on page 73) 
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is the guardian of your fish and game while he takes care 
of Uncle Sam's forests 
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HE popular mind is likely to picture 

the forest ranger either as a bold, 

dashing two-gun man whose chief 

function is to run down cattle 
thieves and others of their ilk, or a lonely, 
picturesque horseman whose pleasant ex- 
cursions among the high peaks are seldom 
interrupted by any disagreeable duty except 
the occasional thrilling adventure of fight- 
ing a forest fire. These popular ideas, 
perhaps fostered by tales of the old-time 
Texas ranger, by the “Western” movie 
and by current fiction, have a relatively 
slender foundation in *_.. 

In order to convey a reasonably intelli- 
gent idea of the forest ranger’s job, it is 
necessary to impart some knowledge of 
that branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture known as the Forest 
Service—an organization whose chief 
function is the administration of 159 Na- 
tional Forests comprising a total of some 
158,000,000 acres, located for the most part 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states. Each forest is in charge of a Forest 
Supervisor, who maintains an office in a 
centrally located town and has a staff of 
administrative and technical assistants and 
clerks, the numerical strength of the staff 
varying with such factors as the size of the 
forest and the volume of its business. This 
vast area, set aside for the perpetuation of 
the timber supply and the protection of 
watersheds, is dedicated to public use— 
timber-cuttiig, grazing and recreation— 
just as far as consistent with the stated 
purposes for which the National Forests 
were created. 

There is a wide variation in the character 
of these forests—from the dense stands 
of large-boled firs of the North Pacific 
states to the more sparsely timbered lands 
of the Southwest, where protecting the 
watersheds of irrigated valleys is fre- 
quently of first importance. Obviously the 
character of the forest colors the nature 
of the job. Everywhere protection from 
fire is the foremost task, if not always the 
most difficult. Aside from that, the forest 
administrator’s main function may range 
from simply managing a stand of timber 
so that it will yield successive crops of 
forest products for ali time, to controlling 
the grazing use of the mountain ranges in 
such a way that they will continue to be 
a factor in the Nation’s meat supply with- 
out impairing their value in watershed 
protection and wild life. 

With respect to game animals, the police 
function devolves quite largely upon the 
several state governments rather than upon 
the Federal service. Nevertheless, game and 
fish are recognized as important forest re- 
sources, and every forest ranger is required 
to accept a commission as a deputy state 
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game warden, with the obligation as well 
as the power to enforce the law. Since the 
Western National Forests include most 
of the principal mountain ranges and hence 
the chief haunts of game, as well as a large 
number of streams in which game fish 
abound, the ranger—who systematically 
covers, in the course of his regular duties, 
remote regions where state officers are few 
and far between—is an extremely important 
factor in the prevention of illegal killing. 
In such localities the “sooner,” the game 
hog, or the dodger of license fees is no 
safer from detection than if he hunts close 
to the centers of population. 

Of no less importance to the perpetuation 
of wild life are the forest officer's observa- 
tions and reports leading to the establish- 
ment of refuges and the stocking of 
streams, to a rough annual census of game, 
and to active measures for the control of 
predatory animals. “Game management 
plan” is a term with which every ranger 
has a speaking acquaintance. Contrary to 
the rosy but questionable advertisements 
of certain pseudo-correspondence schools, 
however, he has little time for hunting or 
trapping. The business of destroying beasts 
that prey on game as well as livestock is 
left to men of the United States Biological 
Survey working in cooperation with the 
states. 

Each National Forest is divided into ran- 
ger districts, with an average area of about 
200,000 acres, something over 300 square 


Forest ranger rescuing an elk calf that 
has lost its mother « 





miles. The district ranger is frequently the 
sole representative of the Government in 
that formidable domain, except for such 
short-term fire guards and lookoutmen as 
local needs demand and available funds 
allow. He is thus, in the truest sense, the 
key-man of the Servi ice, occupying a posi- 
tion whose importance can not be passed 
over lightly. 

If you wish to get a clearer notion of 
the forest ranger’s duties, consider him as 
the manager of a large estate whose valu- 
able resources of timber, game, forage and 
water must be devoted to their highest 
and most profitable use. But instead of 
man ging this estate for immediate gain he 
must administer it for the “greatest good 
to the greatest number in the long run,” 
even though that means sacrificing immedi- 
ate monetary returns in order to safeguard 
the public interest. He has a book of in- 
structions and regulations to guide him and 
a supervisor to advise him and exercise 
general direction of his work; but he has 
weighty responsibilities, and his very isola- 
tion makes it necessary for him to perform 
tasks and make decisions requiring no little 
knowledge and judgment. 

Naturally, the ranger’s first duty is to 
protect his district from fire, because once 
the forest is destroyed its public value is 
lost—or at least seriously deferred during 
the time nature requires to establish a new 
crop. Fire protection involves a thorough 
knowledge of the district, a definite plan 
of action to meet every contingency that 
may arise, the employment and training of 
guards and lookouts, and the mobilization 
of all outside forces that can be counted 
upon to aid in the warfare against fire. 

During the dry season, ranging from 
two to as many as six months in duration, 
the ranger must carry on his other duties 
and at the same time be prepared to take 
immediate action in case a fire is reported. 
“Action” may vary from a long ride and a 
lone fight at the limit of physical endurance, 
to the organizing, equipping and transport- 
ing of a large crew of men and the conduct 
of a front-line battle that may take days 
or even weeks before the enemy is finally 
conquered. Forest-fire fighting is inter- 
esting and exciting to a man whose heart 
is in the game, but it is no child’s play. 


IONSIDER a typical but moderate, 
rather than scare-head, case. The 
Baldy and Pine Knob lookouts discover a 
smoke at 2:05 and 2:10 P. M. respectively. 
They immediately phone their fire-finder 
readings, along with whatever useful in- 
formation they can give, to the Central 
Dispatcher at the hub of the forest. This 
alert young man locates the fire on the map 
with his two cross-readings and decides 
that he can rely on District Ranger Jones 
for action. 
At 2:15 he rings Jones and outlines the 
situation briefly: “Fire on Spruce Ridge 
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about a mile south of the Cherry Creek 
trail, apparently just started and throwing 
up considerable white smoke but not 
spreading much. Moderate wind from the 
southwest. Two men should handle it. If 
later reports from Baldy indicate you need 
more men, I'll send the North Fork trail 
crew with grub and tools.” 

“I’m on my way with two smoke- 
chasers,” says Jones, and hangs up. 

Five minutes later the three men, their 
saddles well laden with tools, emergency 
rations and canteens, hit the trail. Reach- 
ing the fire an hour before sundown, Jones 
makes a brief survey of the situation and 
starts the attack. Evening and night, with 
chill and dampness as aids, is the best time 
for fire fighting. 

The main job is to “get a line around it” 
and pinch in the head. Daylight finds this 
job almost done. Our three fighters pause 
for a pot of coffee and some “emergency” 
food, and at ten that morning ten seasoned 
trail men arrive with a pack-outfit of pro- 
visions and more tools. The two smoke- 
chasers are sent to fire camp for a rest, and 
the others are stationed for the battle that 
must inevitably come with fierce gusts of 
midday wind. 

For a few hours every man’s full 
strength is taxed to control spot-fires and 
breaks across the line. A short back-fire 
at the last critical point wins the day, and 
long before dark the work of “mopping 
up”—making the line safe, felling snags 
and burying logs that refuse to burn out— 
proceeds. As night comes, a patrol of four 
men ‘is posted, and the others curl up in 
their blankets for a few hours’ sleep. 

Next morning the ranger, after his final 
inspection, leaves two men, the more ex- 
perienced one in charge, to stay with it 
until the last ember is cold. Camp breaks, 
and the ranger returns to his station, none 
too confident that his arrival will not be 
greeted by another fire call. 

Both in and out of the fire season the 
ranger is called upon to construct and 
maintain or supervise the construction and 
maintenance of the roads and trails and 
telephone lines that are essential parts of 
the protective system, and he must be able 


The Forest Ranger’s Job 


Mule deer being fed alfalja by the guardians of our forests 


to tell his supervisor in convincing terms 
where new improvements, more men, or 
any other essentials of preparedness are 
needed. Other elements of the job are to 
run down clews and apprehend careless and 
malicious fire-bugs and to carry on a cam- 
paign that aims to search out the causes of 
fires and reduce, through education and 
law enforcement, the damage from human 
agencies, 

The battle-cry of the forest fire-line is, 
in ranger parlance, “Get ’em while they’re 
stnall.”” The spirit, intelligence and experi- 
ence back of that cry are big factors in 
lessened annual fire losses. Very rarely is 
it necessary for a higher officer to disci- 
pline a ranger for failure to act promptly 
and effectively. Human errors, however, 
are bound to occur, and the lessons learned 
from each case are put to good use. By and 
large, the ranger finds no small satisfac- 


tion, as his experience grows, in a fire’ 


record that improves from year to year. 


IMBER which has matured and rip- 

ened for cutting is, unless there is 
some special local need for reservation, 
saved from decay by being sold to quali- 
fied bidders or, within certain limits, given 
to settlers to meet their home-building 
needs. Here enters the ranger again. He 
must, according to prescribed rules, based 
on scientific knowledge and research, mark 
the trees for cutting, scale the logs before 
they are sawed, see that there is no undue 
waste in logging seen and supervise 
the disposal of slash. 

Frequently he has a delicate task to per- 
form in keeping an operator—used to the 
more wasteful methods often employed by 
private timber-owners—in line on Service 
requirements. Firmness, coupled with tact- 
ful, good-humored insistence on compli- 
ance with the rules, is essential. 

There seems to be a widespread notion, 
now that reforestation has become a more 
or less popular word, that the problem of 
perpetuating the forests in which logging 
operations are carried on resolves itself 
into planting little trees to take the place 
of the big ones. What every ranger knows, 
even though his knowledge of forestry is 









most elemental, is that planting is too ex- 
pensive for Western forests as a whole 
and that dependence for future crops must 
be placed chiefly on natural regeneration 
of the stand. This calls for nice discrimina- 
tion in selecting seed trees, leaving thrifty 
ones to put on increased growth before 
they reach maturity, and practicing many 
other little arts of the forester’s profession. 

Big sales, on which large-scale produc- 
tion is the key-note, require constant, close- 
at-hand supervision and furnish openings 
for timber-minded men looking for a year 
or a lifetime of straight forestry. Here the 
school-trained forester and the veteran 
woodsman who has found a niche in the 
public service meet on common ground and 
learn much from each other. 

When forage for cattle or sheep on the 
lower grassy slopes or in the high mountain 
meadows is abundant enough to make graz- 
ing a major activity, the modern art of 
range management looms up as a big part 
of the ranger’s job. He must learn to talk 
the stockman’s language and ride just as 
hard as he does, gently persuading him to 
adopt up-to-date methods that will insure 
a continuing crop of forage and at the same 
time protect the forest soil and young 
growth from harm. Grazing, properly ap- 
plied, adds greatly to the Nation’s beef 
and wool-production and keeps down for- 
est fire hazard. Wrongly handled, it stamps 
out the game, bares mountain slopes to 
destructive floods, turns off poor cattle in 
place of fat ones, and destroys, through 
browsing and trampling, young pine and fir 
seedlings that are needed for the future 
forests. 

All this the ranger must know, and 
more: he must be able to bring back an 
over-grazed range to its proper productive 
capacity, mix firmness with tact in dealing 
with the old-time, skeptical stockman, and 
bring trespassing herds—and their owners 
—to time. 

There remain many other duties—less 
important, perhaps, than the ones that 
have been outlined but no less exacting. 
Timber-chances must be appraised and 
mapped for prospective sales, burned areas 
mapped, and (Continued on page 92) 
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The original “one-lunger” carried my wife and me many a Mississippi mile 





‘Thar She Putts! 


Outboard motors that I have known on the old Mississippi 


NE afternoon last January Cap- 
tain Curtis and I visited the 
Motor-Boat Show in New York. 
We roamed through the vast 
reaches of the Grand Central Palace, in- 
specting from stem to stern the magnifi- 
cent cruisers and speed demons. Charmed 
by their de luxe interior appointments but 
profoundly shocked at the figures asked 
for them, I found myself thinking of the 
peculiar type of craft upon which my 
goose hunter’s fancy invariably centers. 

We paused at length before the modern 
sea sled powered with a high velocity out- 
board motor, and there my river rover’s 
quest for conveyance ended. I stood lost 
in admiration and longing for the wide, 
slick hull and generally seaworthy aspect 
of the job. The tremendous advance in the 
outboard type of water propulsion brought 
to mind long-ago days of goose hunting 
along the Mississippi. 

For many years our small group of con- 
genials made camp in a rag house atop an 
Indian mound in a sequestered nook along 
the Big River. It was reached only by 
mule or leg power after devious miles 
through riparian jungles. Hard by our 
rendezvous, in a stilted house-boat, lived 
our friend and regional representative, Ed 
Martin, with a family of considerable 
numbers. 

Ed’s official duties involved meeting the 
Jim Lee, a steamboat of aldermanic puff 
and other equally inconsistent tendencies, 
running the government lights, and acting 
as wharf master, marriage and divorce 
proctor and justice of a somewhat som- 
nolent but inflammable peace. In private 
life his activities embraced acting as 
ferryman, netting and jug-lining for cat 
and buffalo-fish, purveying “snackhouse” 
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and seasonable vegetables to the custom of 
levee and lumber camps, and hunting when 
his mind happened to change—which was 
pretty often. 

Ed escaped the mantle of genius only 
through the humorous shiitiness of per- 
sistent ill luck. During the years of our 
friendship, memory is baffled to recount 
his numerous brushes with the outposts of 
oppressive commercialism. I recall one 
project involving the manufacture of 
tombstones made of a gravel residue com- 
position which Ed proposed salvaging 
from the river’s bed, compounding in 
secret formula and casting en bloc for 
mass production and disposition at a 
ridiculously low figure to a world “wait- 
ing for the demise.” 

Ed had made a pretty thorough survey 
and claimed to have practically a mo- 
nopoly on natural advantages—a chills- 
and-fever climate for the whites and 
plenty of rival levee and lumber camps to 
increase the percentage of battle, murder, 
false doctrine and sudden death. He had 
compiled statistics of a most lugubrious 
weight, and oftentimes of an evening 
around the camp fire he would regale us 
with recitals of opportunities lost him 
close to home in the past. “Out yonder, 
under thot thar locus’ tree, lays a river 
rat. He took two shots at me. Over yon- 
der, back o’ thot big cypress, lays a whole 
family. Yup, drugged ’em outa th’ river. 
I got all th’ chance in th’ world to make 
big sales—” 

And so it would go until, sitting there 
in the loneliness, one could sense the ever 
pressing in of a crescent of corpses. Those 
Martin gravestones were marvels of effi- 
ciently built-in sympathy. In a glassed 
opening at the top were a symposium of 


pressed flowers, a plea for celestial visa, 
necessary publicity data and a picture of 
the deceased. I fail to place just exactly 
how the venture went on the rocks, but I 
remember the accumulation of a tre- 
mendous pile of slabs and how use of them 
spread over the levee and into the sur- 
rounding country as piers for tenant 
cabins. It seems that Ed found out, just 
as he was about to spend some money 
advertising his product in the county 
newspaper, that a huge mail-order house 
had gotten to the idea just ahead of him. 
To hear Ed tell it, they not only “gypped” 
him out of a million but ruthlessly 
ground him under the heel of “big sand 
and gravel money.” 

As a gas-engine man, however, Ed’s 
light so shone as to cast him beneath a 
halo of advantage. When we first installed 
our camp, Ed had a gas boat, and natu- 
rally enough we threw him all our patron- 
age of hire. How well I visualize what 
grew to be routine in getting Ed’s ship of 
state under power. 


ROSE betimes—usually around 3:30 

A.M.—and prepared a_ hodful of 
corned-beef hash and a bucket of coffee, 
making due allowance for Ed’s amazing 
displacement and expanding power. He 
invariably came to table with a plea that 
“he couldn’ eat not another mouthful,” 
that his old lady, knowing his fondness for 
“feesh” had cooked him up “a big bait.” 
But yielding to my plea of wastage in 
event he persisted in his declination, he 
would fall to and with a great two-handed 
attack soon prove his mettle. 

Camp chores having been completed, 
we would then gropingly descend the steep 
and slippery river bank. Escaping step- 











offs into bottomless silt Pits, we would 
enter Ed’s eighteen-foot “skifft” and cast 
off into the misty hush and Stygian cold. 
If there is any truth in the saying that 
“The darkest hour is just before dawn,” 

I know the birthplace of its dismal origin. 

Ed would remove an inadequate square 
of bedewed and frozen canvas from the 
rusting mass of home-made engine equip- 
ment and crouch above the fly-wheel, mut- 
tering savagely. When I shunted off, he 
would mumble gruffly, “Hol’ her haid up 
current now. Hol’ herrup, I tell ya—an’ 
keep ’er up whilst I give ’er a twis’!” 

I thereupon settled to a monotonous up- 
stream paddle. After a few catar- 
rhal, hollow gulps from the motor, 
a crescendo of shockingly original 
profanity would gush from the 
huddled figure of Martin, mounting 
in volume to an incoherent gibber. 
Thence he swung into and main- 
tained a regular formula and rote 
of blasphemy, directing maledic- 
tions first at the inventor of all 
two-cycle motors and then at the 
manufacturer of that particular 
and be-everythinged engine. At last 
he lashed himself into a fury at the 
great and gross injustice done hin 
by the merchants of a near-by town 
in supplying him with inferior bat- 
tery equipment. 

Oftentimes in listening to him I 
would forget to “hol’ her haid up- 
stream” and as a consequence would 
be roused from reverie half a mile 
down-stream and with dawn in the 
offing. Hence my allowance for an 

early start. When Ed’s strength 
finally wilted and his expenditure 
of curses left him limp, he would 
unwind, seat himself at stroke oar 
and pull a stout sweep to our des- 
tination, all trace of engine ani- 
mosity apparently having vanished 
like mist before a sunny breeze. 

It was, therefore, in almost 
pathetic recollection that I viewed 
the capacious modern water conveyance, 
and compared it to our first boat and out- 
board equipment. My shooting pal and I 
had purchased an eighteen-foot skiff, a 
clumsy flat-bottom craft of “river rat” 
preference, spanking new in her coat of 
white and green, to which we immediately 
daubed a liberal camouflage of river mud. 
The prize package was a little “one- 
lunger” outboard motor, the first of its 
breed to reach our town. 


ar She Putts! 


I can still see the gaunt figure of Ed 
Martin leaning over to examine the outfit 
as we unpacked it at camp, proclaiming 
between explosive and misty projections 
of natural leaf his belief in its inability to 
cope with the swift currents of the Mis- 
sissippi. As a matter of record, he might 
be said to have deposed: to wit, “Not 
wuth a damn!” 

We did have the devil’s own time start- 
ing it. Enoch was the mechanical genius 
of our outfit, my ability along such lines 
being limited to meekly sympathetic con- 
templation and possibly vague understand- 
ing of a churn. But I could heft a ton and 





They sure come in handy getting home 


did my bit in all the heavy stuff requiring 
up hill and down dale toting and lashing 
the contrivance to the stern of our craft. 
Following close scrutiny of the rule book, 
the next two hours were devoted to steady 
wrist manipulation, loud swearing, abuse 
and intervals of harried conjecture. 

At length, in an inspired moment, I 
suggested that our engineer set the motor 
in reverse and have a “go” at her. At the 
very first twist of the knob there was an 


explosion that jerked our prow clear of 
the mud bank and shot us skidding and 
careening across the slough. For the next 
half hour we maneuvered in reverse. 
Then, suddenly throwing over the lever, 
we changed to full speed ahead and, in the 
language of the fairy-tale, “lived happily 
ever afterward” with that motor. The lit- 
tle one-lunger served us for several years 
and did yeoman serv ice. 

His too previous condemnation utterly 
confounded, Ed Martin paid humble ad- 
mission and besought favor at court. This 
was granted, with a “rider” to the effect 
that if at any time the motor failed to 

show up in first-class running shape 
we would not only cancel the con- 
tract but call his loans as well. 
Where before it took an hour’s 
hard pulling up current to gain 
some favorite bar or tow-head, we 
slept a bit longer but arrived on 
time at the pits. It was nothing to 
run a mere five or six miles to in- 
vestigate new territory and come 
purring home again. 


HAVE in mind a picture of our 

first realization of what the out- 
board motor could accomplish for 
hunters in the way of swifter trans- 
port to contact with game. We 
started up-stream one afternoon, 
skirting the big-river side of a vast 
sand-bar, 2 trip otherwise unheard 
of other than under the compulsion 
of overnight camping. Where the 
sand- bar's. point nosed off into a 
ridgy peninsula of chocolate mud 
we noticed a bunch of fifteen or 
twenty geese, their black silhou- 
ettes strutting up and down the 
narrow spit. 

We chugged on up some four or 
five miles to where, beneath a steep 
cut-bank, an old river chute made 
in behind the sand-bar. This chute 
emerged in a torrential outpour on 
the far side of the point on which 
we had sighted the geese. We went squir- 
rel hunting a while. Coming back to the 
boat, we remembered those birds and de- 
cided to have a try at them. It was, of 
course, before the days when wildfowl 
shooting from a motor-boat was rated 
verboten. 

We trimmed the bow with a rotten 
chunk and some bank grass. I squatted 
behind the blind with my big ten-gauge 
double ready (Continued on page 90) 


This type of boat rides easy, but it is dangerous even to change your mind in one 
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By 
JOHN B. BURNHAM 


O grizzly bears attack human 
beings without provocation? 

There are two answers to this 
question: one is “yes”; the other, 

“no.” On the yes side there can be given 
offhand scores of instances where griz- 
zlies have attacked without provocation. In 
the negative, records of grizzly countries 
can be cited where no such attacks occur 
and where grizzlies and jack-rabbits are 
classed as equally harmless. Something de- 
pends upon the particular grizzly, but more 
depends on the place where he was born. 

Grizzlies have racial traits just as men 
have racial traits, but individually they are 
as different in character, one from an- 
other, as are men. Some men commit 
murder ; but, as every one knows, the num- 
ber of murders per 100,000 of population, 
while reasonably constant for localities, 

varies tremendously in different parts of 
a country. There are places where murder 
is almost unknown. The possibility of the 
occurrence of the crime, however, is never 
to be overlooked. 

Outside of the National Parks the dan- 
ger of unprovoked attacks on men by 
grizzlies in the United States is very slight. 
This is no longer a country where bears 
are the aggressors. <A grizzly bear born 
in Montana today imbibes with his 
mother’s milk fear of man, and his whole 
life’s training is along lines of the strategy 
of retreat, not of assault. This was not 
always so in the United States, nor is it 
true today of all of Continental America, 
as I shall attempt to show. But first a 
word as to the mental make-up of grizzly 
bears. 

Popular writers to the contrary, the 
grizzly is neither a glorified Saint Bernard 
dog nor a knightly gentleman, nor is he 
even a good playmate for the young— 
unless their parents want a stop put to the 
“ask me another” game. There is no 
foundation in fact for the James Oliver 
Curwood type of grizzly, 
who, when he had his 
human enemy at his 
mercy, magnanimously re- 
linquished his opportunity 
for revenge, with the re- 
sult that the man then per- 
mitted the bear to kill his 
dogs! Such grizzlies sim- 
ply do not occur, nor such 
bear hunters, for that mat- 
ter. The dog comes closest 
to man of all the animals, 
and no real hunter exists 
who would not risk his life 
in the defense of his dogs. 

The East Side citizen 
who tried to feed by hand 
a grizzly through the bars 
at the New York Zoo and 
had his arm torn off for his 
pains no longer believes 
that the golden rule applies 
to bears. Legend tells us 
of wolves and other wild 
creatures caring for and 
suckling children; but so 
far as my reading goes, 
grizzly bears are excluded 
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Will a grizzly bear attack a man 
without provocation? 


Upon the Bear 


from the list. The Indians who, if there had 
been a basis, might have originated such 
legends, feared the grizzlies as they feared 
no other foe. The greatest trophy a brave 
could exhibit was the necklace of bear’s 
claws. Roosevelt says, “The grizzly bear 
undoubtedly comes in the category of dan- 
gerous game,” while Nelson calls the griz- 
zly “ America’s fiercest and most danger- 
ous big game.” 

In tact the grizzly bear is a sullen- 
tempered, overbearing bully, mentally and 
physically fitted for unprovoked attack. 
Its instinctive actions show its character ; 
inflict pain, and the instant reaction is 
ferocious assault. When one of two adult 
grizzlies traveling together is wounded by 
an unseen hunter, the hurt animal with 
maniacal fury pitches on its companion 
as the nearest thing at hand on which to 
vent its rage. 


HE reason that grizzlies do not now 
attack men in the United States unless 
cornered or wounded is that intelligence 
has taught them the dead-lines of modern 
rifles. Force only has subdued them. 
Where the carrying of firearms is prohib- 
ited, as in National “Parks, grizzlies are re- 
verting to form and, as might be expected, 
are becoming a menace to life. Constitu- 
tionally the grizzly is not one of the ani- 
mals which respond favorably to kindness. 
In the early days of the West unpro- 
voked attacks by grizzlies were of common 
occurrence. Few were the hunters and 
trappers in the Rockies who had not suf- 
fered in mind or body from this cause. 
The narrative of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition of 1804 gives some of the earli- 
est information on the subject. I take at 
random accounts of some of the unpro- 
voked attacks on the men of the 
expedition. 
“J. Fields was sent up the Missouri to 
hunt elk, but he returned about noon and 


Rare picture of a he-grizzly swimming a mountain lake 
Photo by Francis Dickey 





informed us that a few miles above he 
saw two white bears near the river, and, 
while attempting to fire at them, "there 
came suddenly a third which, being only 
a few steps off, immediately attacked him; 

that in running to escape from the mon- 
ster he leaped down a steep bank of the 
river where, falling on a bar of stone, he 
cut his hand and knee and bent his gun, 
but fortunately for him the bank concealed 
him from his antagonist or he would have 
been most probably lost.” 

This was on June 25. On the 27th a hunt- 
ing party, finding bear tracks, “climbed a 
tree about twenty feet above the ground. 
Having fixed themselves securely, they 
raised a loud shout, and a bear instantly 
rushed toward them. These animals never 
climb, and, therefore, when he came to 
the tree and stopped to look at them, 
Drewyer shot him in the head. The 
white bear have now become exceedingly 
troublesome ... we are obliged to sleep 
with our arms by our side for fear of 
accident, and we cannot send one man 
alone any distance, particularly if he has 
to pass through brushwood.” 

These men did not fear hostile Indians, 
but they had an exceedingly wholesome re- 
spect for the bears. A few days later they 
decided to rid the island on which they 
were camped of the menace and sallied 
forth in parties of three, “but could see 
only one bear, which instantly attacked 
Drewyer. Fortunately,” says the narra- 
tive, “as the bear was rushing on, the 
hunter shot him through the heart at 
twenty paces, and he fell, which enabled 
Drewyer to get out of his way. We then 
followed him one hundred yards and found 
that the wound had been mortal.” 

Drewyer apparently had become separa- 
ted from his party, and if the bear had not 
fallen might not have lived to tell the tale. 

On June 2nd two of the hunters were 
attacked by a grizzly. One of them nar- 
rowly escaped being 
caught, and the other after 
running a considerable dis- 
tance concealed himself in 
some thick bushes, and 
“while the bear was in 
quick pursuit of his hiding 
place his companion came 
up and fortunately shot the 
animal through the head.” 
These men were shooting 
round bullets running sev- 
enty to the pound, a charge 
less powerful than the 
modern .32-20 cartridge. 

Captain Lewis himself 
was the subject of an un- 
provoked attack by a griz- 
zly, from which he escaped 
by jumping into the river. 
He had just shot a buffalo 
and was standing with un- 
loaded rifle “when he be- 
held a large brown bear 
which was stealing on him 
unperceived and was 
already within twenty 
steps. .. . Captain Lewis 
thought of retreating with 















a quick walk, as fast as the bear advanced, 
toward the nearest tree, but as soon as he 
turned the bear rushed open-mouthed and 
at full speed upon him.” So the Captain 
broke the speed record and saved his life 
by reaching the river first. These men 
had learned that grizzlies would not follow 
them into the water. 

The narrator truly says, “The wonder- 

ful power of life which these animals pos- 
sess renders them dreadful . . . we had 
rather encounter two Indians than meet a 
single brown bear.” The “brown” and 
“white” bears are, of course, grizzlies of 
different color phase. They were feared 
because they attacked without provoca- 
tion. 

I have quoted at length from Lewis and 
Clark because the experience of this party 
of explorers with bears, while not spec- 
tacular perhaps, was typical of the time. 
Fifty years later the father of Major 
William A. Welsh was charged by a 
grizzly bear while riding in South Park, 
Colorado. The bear sprang on his horse 
from behind and crippled the animal, but 
Welsh killed it with his heavy six-shooter. 
In his Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, pub- 
lished in 1885, Theodore Roosevelt tells 
of a fatality caused by an unprovoked bear 
attack. The man who was killed, in com- 
pany with a neighbor of Roosevelt’s and 
another, was prospecting near the head- 
waters of the Little Missouri. 

“They were walking down along the 
river and came to a piece of land thrust 
out into it, which was densely covered with 
brush and fallen timber. Two of the 
men walked round by the edge of the 
stream, but the third, a German and a 
very powerful fellow, followed a well- 
beaten game trail leading through the 
bushy point. When they were some forty 
yards apart, the two men heard an ago- 
nized shout from the German and at the 
same time the loud, coughing growl, or 
roar, of a bear. They turned just in 


time to see their companion struck a ter- 
rible blow on the head by a grizzly which 
must have been roused from its lair by 
his almost stepping on it; so close was 
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Photographs of black bears are common, but seldom does the camera see three grizzlies at one time 


it that he had no time to fire his rifle, 
but merely held it up over his head as a 
guard. Of course, it was struck down, the 
claws of the great brute at the same time 
shattering his skull like an egg-shell. Yet 
the man staggered on some ten feet before 
he fell ; but when he did, he never spoke or 
moved. again. The two others killed the 
bear after a short, brisk struggle as he 
was in the midst of a most determined 
charge.” 

The only counterpart for these stories 
today in the same country is to be found 
in the game sanctuaries (God bless them !) 
where grizzlies are regaining their old 
arrogance under conditions of immunity. 
The report of the Superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park for the year 

1916 contains a reference to the unpro- 
voked attack of a bear in the night on two 
Wyoming guides, Messrs. Frost and 
Richards, who were peacefully sleeping 
on the ground outside the tent of the man 
and wife they were conducting through the 
park. The party, of course, was unarmed 
—aside from the pillow which Frost 
threw at the bear when it was mauling 
Richards. The bear was finally driven 
off by other campers roused to action by 
the screams of the lady in the tent. 


HE report states: “One tremendous 

grizzly bear attacked and injured two 
men asleep in camp near Indian Pond, 
on the Cody Road north of Yellowstone 
Lake, about the middle of August. Efforts 
were made to locate and kill this bear, 
but without success, On the evening of 
September 7th, three men in the employ 
of the United States Engineer Department 
were in camp on the Cody Road about ten 
miles east from the outlet of Yellowstone 
Lake. They were attacked in the middle 
of the night, apparently without provoca- 
tion, by a bear, which was probably the 
same one referred to above, and one of 
their number, Frank Welch of Electric, 
Montana, was dragged some distance and 
so badly mauled and injured that he died a 
few days later in the hospital at Fort 
Yellowstone, Efforts were again made to 





"P hoto by Martin J. Gordon 


kill this bear, and on the evening of Sep- 
tember 8, a very large grizzly, believed to 
be the same one, was killed by exploding 
a charge of dynamite under him by means 
of an electric battery.” 

For the peace of mind of tourist campers 
in the park it should be stated that 
Superintendent Albright is thoroughly 
awake to the situation and is taking 
suitable precautions to insure the safety 
of visitors. Back in 1916 he wrote of the 
bears: “Many of those that live around the 
camps in summer get mischievous, and as 
they grow older they become bolder and 
finally are positively dangerous and 
eventually have to be killed.” 

That the situation is still serious is 
shown by the following extract from 
“Yellowstone Nature Notes” of October 
31, 1927: 

“After the close of the tourist season, 
the abundant supply of table scraps from 
the hotels being at an end, the bears 
usually become more bold and look to the 
road camps and woodcutters’ camps for a 
larger part of their rations. During the 
present fall the bears have been trouble- 
some and high-handed i in an extraordinary 
degree, breaking into camps and stores and 
greatly disturbing the peace of road 
crews and others. Two of the Hamilton 
stores—those at the West Thumb and the 
Lake, respectively—were broken into and 
much of the stock was mauled and strewn 
about with considerable loss and damage. 

“Two of the woodcutters’ camps at the 
canyon were so infested with bears, es- 
pecially grizzlies, that regular night 
guards were kept busy warding away the 
prowlers by means of Roman candles and 
other devices. All sorts of adventures are 
related, attesting to the boldness and per- 
sistence of the bears; stories of ‘narrow 
escapes’ are not wanting. The cries of 
a cub, when the latter was seized by a dog 
belonging to one of the camps, moved one 
mother grizzly to chase a man who 
stumbled and was overtaken. It is still 
this man’s unshaken belief that the sput- 
tering stump of a Roman candle, held as a 
despairing gesture (Continued on page 72) 
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PORTSMEN have good reason to 
be concerned with the merits and 
demerits of spiders. We come into 
contact with spiders while on nearly 
every hunting, fishing or motor trip, and 


even in our own homes. A spider in a tent 
will frequently cause consternation, or 
even throw an entire camp into a state 
of disorder. 

We know that some spiders bite, and 
that certain spiders are venomous. From 
our infancy we've been taught that all 
sorts of horrible consequences are attrib- 
uted to spider bites. What about our 
spiders? Should we fear them? Should we 
kill every spider we come into contact 
with? Are they friends or enemies? An 
effort to answer these and many other 
questions concerning spiders in the light 
of scientific observation and study is the 
purpose of this article. 

To the average person, a spider is an 
odious, noxious creature that many of us 
hasten to crush underfoot. Venomous? 
Yes, if by venomous we mean a creature 
equipped by nature with poison glands and 
fangs sufficiently deadly to kill or cripple 
the insect prey upon which it feeds. But 
there’s a vast difference between killing an 
insect—even one the size of a grasshopper 
—and killing a man. 

For this reason, it would be wholly 
unfair. to compare the most venomous 
spider with the most mildly venomous 
> The size of any creature makes a 
lot of difference in its potentialities for 
danger to man. The Bengal tiger may 
be a man-eater, but his small relative, 


This garden spider sneaked up a stalk of 
reed and caught the fly he is holding 
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A discussion of the virtues and vices of some of the commonest 
of creatures with which campers, hunters, fishermen 
and all outdoor persons are directly concerned 


By JOHN EDWIN HOGG 


the common house cat, certainly is not. 

There are some spiders, found chiefly 
in the tropics, that are large enough and 
venomous enough to be dangerous to 
human beings. But these spiders do not 
come within the purposes of this article, 
because we are concerned primarily with 
those of the north temperate zone. With 
negligible exceptions, none of our native 
spiders is to be feared. Seldom, if ever, 
will any spider bite if unmolested. The 
majority of them are masters of strategic 
retreat. They will usually run for cover 
in preference to attempting battle with an 
obviously more powerful adversary. 

All spiders are carnivorous creatures. 
They maintain themselves by preying upon 
insects and various other organisms, many 
of which are serious pests to the health, 
physical comfort or crops of mankind. 
Flies and mosquitoes, two of man’s worst 
enemies, are freely eaten by spiders. It is, 
thus, a very short-sighted policy to kill 
every spider you come in contact with, re- 
garding them all as enemies. Science today 
declares that the spiders are man’s friends. 

To the average person, any small crea- 
ture that creeps, crawls, or flies, or that 
bites, stings or otherwise annoys human 
beings in any way is an insect. For popu- 


A garden spider repairing the shroud lines 
that hold his house together. These photos 
are approximately double life-size 


lar purposes, a spider is an insect. Bio- 
logically, however, a spider is not an insect. 
He belongs to an entirely different tribe 
from the group of six- -legged creatures 
that are really insects. The distinction is 
an anatomical one, which serves to de- 
signate the group of creatures to which 
the spiders belong from other creatures 
of the animal kingdom. Few sportsmen, 
perhaps, would ever recognize a spider by 


the scientific name of his group—Araneida. 


In the class of Arthropoda we have the 
Crustacea, the group co.nprising the 
lobsters, crabs, crayfish, and sow-bugs. 
The family tree is further branched to 
take in the Arachnida. These include the 
spiders, creatures distinguished from all 
others by a body consisting of cephalo- 





thorax (or combined head and thorax) 
and abdomen, no back-bone, four pairs of 
walking legs, and jointed appendages with 
the skeleton on the outside. Spiders have 
unsegmented abdomens. Closely allied and 
as a branch of the Arachnida are creatures 
with segmented abdomens, easily dis- 
tinguishable in such representatives as the 
scorpions and granddaddy-long-legs. 

Even a very superficial examination of 
any spider will reveal that it bears no 
close physical relationship to the group 
of creatures known as Hexapoda, or in- 
sects. Scientific names are seldom signifi- 
cant to most of us, but in this case the 
name tells the whole story—six legs. If 
any one ever finds a spider with only six 
legs, that spider is a cripple. 


LD traditions die hard. They gain 

strength from traditional retelling. 
Innumerable preposterous tales concern- 
ing spiders have been handed down through 
the ages. 

On the other hand, their virtues have 
been more slowly recognized, for it has only 
been in comparatively recent years that 
science branded flies and mosquitoes, the 
favorite prey of spiders, as carriers of 
deadly human disease. We know now that a 
few flies and mosquitoes are more danger- 
ous than all the spiders in Christendom. 
We know, too, that the spiders have been 
doing a heroic work all down through 
the ages conducting relentless warfare 
against the many disease-bearing insect 
pests. 

The sportsman, above all other people, 
owes a debt of gratitude to the spider. It 
is, therefore, time for us to accept these 
obvious facts and discard irrational fear 


The supposedly deadly black-widow spi- 
der is fully as enigma as a honey-bee 
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The wolf-spider is a sprinter and an ath- 
lete. Members of this family pursue and 
capture their prey 


of spiders—fear which is founded almost 
wholly upon superstition and hearsay. 

The venom of the bites of certain 
spiders seldom has the same reaction upon 
any two individuals. Many persons are 
apparently immune from ill effects, even 
when bitten by the most venomous spiders. 
To them, any kind of a spider bite is no 
more serious than a pin prick. Others, 
whose skin is tender and whose blood 
condition is highly sensitive to the intro- 
duction of poisonous matter, may experi- 
ence considerable annoyance from the 
bites of some of our ordinary spiders. 
This annoyance may vary in severity 
from a local irritation similar to a mos- 
quito bite to an injury assuming many 
times the proportions of a bee or hornet 
sting. 

In spite of the mass of conflicting 
evidence that is encountered when one 
undertakes a scientific study of spiders, 
there is not an officially authenticated case 
on record of a human being having died 
wholly as the result of a bite received from 
any spider indigenous to the continental 
portion of the United States. A mere 
handful of verified serious cases resulting 
from spider bites would seem to be a 
rather slim foundation for a fear of spiders 
that almost assumes the proportions of a 
national trait. 

On those rare occasions when a sports- 
man is actually bitten by a spider, treat- 
ment of the bite with a good antiseptic is 
usually all that is required. The real dan- 
ger is infection rather than the spider 
venom. The irritation set up by the venom 
in many cases may be relieved by the 
application of ammonia. 


N studying spiders, I have made many 

efforts to determine honestly just how 
venomous certain spiders may be. I have 
done this by deliberately inducing various 
spiders to bite me. The majority of them 
inflicted an injury that I could have 
made upon myself with two fine needles. 
A touch of iodine or ammonia, and all 
trace of those injuries vanished in two or 
three days. The bites of our so-called most 
venomous spiders caused me no suffering 
greater than a local irritation, the most 
serious of which was no worse than the 
discomfort I'd be sure to experience from 
the sting of a honey-bee. 

Unquestionably the absurd stories and 
superstitions surrounding the spiders ac- 
count for the fear of them that many per- 
sons have. A few of these are worth re- 
counting. They go to show how much easier 
it is to believe traditional hearsay than it 


nemies 


is to seek accurate and authentic facts. 

I recall, for instance, how a young lady 
with whom I was motoring one time in 
southern California was utterly terrorized 
by the sight of a big black “tarantula” 
shambling clumsily across the road. This 
particular spider is the largest and most 
popularly dreaded one found within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
They are distributed from Florida to 
California. In reality they are not taran- 
tulas at all, although we do have a few 
representatives of this group, which is 
largely confined to the tropics. 


piders—f riends or 


UR so-called tarantula was just a big 
wolf-like’ spider, not even venomous 
—although he has a pair of mandibles with 
which he can bite hard enough to make 
the average person think he’s poisoned. 





The lead-pencil test which alban the 
black “tarantula” non-venomous. Although 
the spider’s mandibles left visible marks 
in the wood, there was no trace of venom 


This young lady’s terror became almost 
hysteria when I stopped the car and step- 
ped out to have a look at the tarantula. 

“Don’t go near him!” she shrieked. “He'll 
kill you! He can jump fifty feet!” 

That amused me. “Who ever told you 
that a tarantula could jump fifty feet?” 
I asked. 

“My grandmother, and my mother,” 
came the reply. 

“Watch me, and watch the tar- 
antula.” With that I touched him with 
the point of an eight-inch pencil. The 
tarantula jumped about two inches— 
away from the pencil. This was a rather 
convincing demonstration that a fifty-foot 
jump for a wolf-spider was at least slightly 
exaggerated. 

After studying the spider a bit, I picked 
him up with my bare fingers and held him, 
his whole octet of hairy legs squirming. 
By this time my fair companion had shaken 
off her first ecstacies of irrational fear. 
She managed to retain enough of her 
composure to let me bring the huge spider 
near her. Then, holding the creature with 
one hand, I pressed the pencil against his 
mandibles with the other. 

Instantly the mandibles closed on the 
pencil, with an audible crunching of the 
wood. I caused the spider to bite the 
pencil in this way several times. With that 
part of the experiment completed, I held 
out the pencil and said, “See those marks 
in the wood? All right. Do you see any- 
thing in the form of liquid or substance 
that might be regarded as venom injected 
into the bites?” 

She admitted that nothing of the sort 
was in evidence. 


The tramp spider, another sprinter, is 
mildly venomous to humans, but will sel- 
dom bite if unmolested 


_ The value of that lesson was forever to 
rid at least one person of an irrational 
fear of spiders that amounted to almost 
an obsession. That same young lady, who 
once feared spiders as the majority _of 
birds fear a hawk, became my wife. For 
some years now, she has been getting rid 
of false fears until she has almost none 
left. She’s afraid of nothing that facts do 
not support as a definitely known danger. 

She is one of the few women I know 
who has no fear of a mouse. Spiders are 
the least of her worries. On countless field 
trips, fishing, hunting, camping, photo- 
graphing and biological collecting, she 
lives in camps during about three months 
of each year. I’ve seen her calmly brush 
a spider off the back of her neck. If one 
takes up his domicile in her tent, she 
feaves him there to destroy insect pests. 
If he gets in the way, she'll pick him up 
and throw him out. 

Prevailing delusions concerning spiders 
have been handed down through countless 
generations. Many of them have originated 
among primitive people. The Indians of 
the Southwest, for instance, firmly believe 
that the bites of certain kinds of spiders 
cause an uncontrollable mania for danc- 
ing. The victim, according to their belief, 
simply dances himself to exhaustion and 
death. Another variation of the same myth 
is that the victim is seized with an over- 
whelming desire to run. He strikes out and 
can’t stop until he falls dead in his tracks. 

In various Southern States the super- 
stition is current that if one is bitten by 
a tarantula, the spot around the bite soon 
begins to mortify. The mortification then 
progresses until the victim goes to his 
grave. 


HEN credence is given to such 

tales, it is little wonder that spiders 
cause much needless mental torture, even 
if their bites are incapable of serious con- 
sequences. To sportsmen, who are familiar 
with the legend about the groundhog’s 
fear of shadows, the porcupine’s marks- 
manship with quills, and similar biological 
myths, it seems scarcely necessary to say 
that such ‘stories about spiders usually 
“blow up” under the spotlight of fact- 
seeking scientific research. 

Not long ago the black-widow spider, 
known technically as Latrodectus mac- 
tans, came in for wide publicity and big 
newspaper head-lines all over the South- 
west. These spiders are natives of this 
region and of many other parts of the 
United States. The very name of the 
creature was romantic-sounding, and some 
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clever press agent figured out a scheme 
to put this spider to work. The victim, a 
man of prominence who was seeking 
greater prominence, went on a duck shoot- 
ing trip. While cutting brush with which 
to make a blind he was bitten by a black- 
widow spider. 

That set the ball ‘tn, To further 
bolster up the story for the spreading of 
printer’s ink, a lot of “hooey” was hung 
around the black-widow spider, purporting 
him (or her) to be a dangerous tropical 
insect that had come into the country as 
a stowaway in fruit or other ship’s cargo. 
After that, the black«widow spider, as a 
short cut to fame, was a world-beater. The 
“victim” was good for big head-lines upon 
receipt of the bite, and every day thereaf- 
ter while he “languished” in the hospital. 

This mare’s nest popped like a toy 
balloon in contact with the hot end of a 
cigarette when it became obvious that 
these spiders had gone on a diet of Holly- 
wood motion picture stars, and would-be 
stars. Now the press agents will have to 
think up another one. 

In the spiders the sportsman who is 
something of an amateur zoologist will 
find a most interesting and informative 
subject for study. For the casual observer, 
however, it is well to begin 
with a brief, non-technical de- 
scription of a spider’s anatomi- 
cal structure. This is important 
because it has a distinct bear- 
ing upon the modes of living 
of individual spiders, and be- 
cause those habits are of pri- 
mary interest to the sportsman. 

A spider is made up of two 
main sections: the abdomen, 
or posterior portion, and the 
cephalothorax. The latter con- 
sists of the consolidated head 
and thorax, with twelve ap- 
pendages. Eight of these ap- 
pendages, arranged in four 
pairs, serve as walking legs. 
Two are pedipalps, or feeler- 
like legs, which are also used 
to convey food to the mouth. 

The two remaining append- 
ages are chelicere, or fang- 
armed mandibles which are 
used to seize prey and to inject 
venom into it. The mandibles 
are also used to crush the 
food. It should be mentioned 
here that spiders feed upon a liquid 
diet. The spider crushes the grasshopper, 
fly or other insect he catches, and then 


Nests of trap-door spiders, showing the 
doors closed. The 2-inch smoker’s match 
provides the comparative unit of size 
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dines upon the resulting liquid. He’s 
like a toothless old maid who prefers 
meat in the form of soup. 

The cephalothorax also contains the 
eyes. These are usually two to eight in 
number, The majority of spiders have 
eight eyes, but some cave spiders and 
others that habitually live in total dark- 
ness have no eyes at all. The usual eye ar- 
rangement is a cluster near the top and an- 
terior end of the cephalothorax, or in rows 
around the front outer edge. Insome species 
they may continue back along the sides. 


HE eyes of those spiders which habit- 

tually live in dark places, or do most 
of their hunting at night, are usually clear 
and white. The spiders that move about 
in the daytime usually have dark, wholly 
black or brown eyes. 

- In shapes and sizes and modifications 
of body form, spiders vary according to 
their environment and modes of living, 
exactly as other creatures of the animal 
kingdom are adapted to certain living con- 
ditions by evolutionary developments. The 
shape of the cephalothorax varies to such 
an_ extent that it serves to classify many 
different species of the spider family. Habits 
have given different spiders a wide variety 





Trap-door spiders after being dug out of their burrows. Their 
mandibles are capable of inflicting a mildly venomous wound 


of leg sizes, shapes and types of construction. 

The wolf-spider, for instance, a com- 
mon camp visitor who spends most of his 
time on the ground, has long, slender legs. 
He is built for speed. His method of catch- 
ing his prey is to run it down by reason 
of superior ground locomotion. The jump- 
ing spiders, those which capture their prey 
by pouncing upon it, have a leg develop- 
ment somewhat like a kangaroo. 


CROBATS have strong arms and 
strong legs, and so do the acrobats 

of the spider family—the spiders that do 
trapeze performances and tight-rope work 
on webs strung in the air. The legs of 
web-weaving spiders are usually long and 
slender. This enables them to hang in their 
webs and to travel over them easily in 
pursuit of entangled prey. Many of the 
web-weaving spiders are comb-footed, 
their feet being provided with a horny, 
comb-like structure which is a tool for 
weaving and for throwing an entangling 
net of fine silk about unruly insect prey. 
A whole book could be written to de- 
scribe the marvels of a spider’s natural 
rope-works. Most web-weaving spiders 
have disgraceful paunches, but that is an 
essential to their mode of living. The rope- 
works is housed within the bulky abdomen. 
It is chiefly a series of glands secreting 









the web material in liquid form. This 
liquid material is subsequently run out 
through the spinnerets as a twisted and 
woven strand of fine, strong silk, made up 
of innumerable microscopic strands. 

The process by which a spider produces 
a strand of web is virtually a natural 
duplication of the artificial process by 
which man spins melted glass into threads 
and fabrics. On down through a long list of 
spider characteristics we find spiders equip- 
ped by nature for specialized purposes, just 
as waterfowl were given webbed feet for 
water locomotion and as the pelican was 
given a dip net for catching his fish. Such 
things as protective coloration, terrifying 
appearances, methods of self-defense and 
specialized devices for procuring food 
would fill a whole shelf of books. These 
things are only mentioned here in the hope 
that sportsmen will realize that spiders 
are most interesting creatures rather than 
the source of danger they are popularly 
believed to be. 

A few additional remarks concerning 
methods for procuring food are in order 
here, because that is exactly where spiders 
become objects of interest to every camper, 
hunter and fisherman. Many spiders utilize 
the web. There are more kinds of spider 
webs for catching insect prey 
than anglers have lures for 
catching fish. However, two 
main classes of webs predomi- 
nate: the thin web into which 
the prey walks, flies or falls; 
and the woven webs assuming 
various modifications of an orb. 

The spiders that make no 
webs run down their prey just 
as the coyote often catches his 
rabbit, or they pounce upon it 
exactly as cougars, wildcats 
and other animals capture their 
food. 

Practically all spiders are 
Oviparous—that is, they pro- 
duce their young by laying 
eggs, which must be fertilized by 
the male spider before they are 
laid if they are to hatch. We 
even find a cowbird type of 
small spider who lays her eggs 
in the nest of larger web- 
weaving spiders. When the 
youngsters hatch, they thrive 
and grow up on the leavings 
of insect prey not devoured by 
the larger spider. 

This impudence sometimes involves the 
small spiders (Continued on page 104) 


It was necessary to prop the trap-doors 
open to take this picture. The spiders in- 
sisted on rushing up and closing them 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Any great northern pike weighing over twenty pounds is considered a big one. 





This first-prize winner weighed 71 pounds and 2 ounces 


ERHAPS the reason the great 

northern pike is so little esteemed in 

this country is that it is most 

numerous where more desirable 
game fish are plentiful. The value attached 
to game fish depends greatly upon the 
locality. 

For instance, if one catches a great 
northern pike weighing eight pounds in 
the Adirondacks or the Middle West, he 
is very apt to consider himself fortunate. 
A man catching a pike of similar size in 
Ontario or Quebec may be positively 
bored. 

What angler would not be thrilled at the 
privilege of catching grayling on a light 
fly rod and artificial flies? The only place 
this can be done now in the United States 
is in Montana, to which state that species 
is limited. The fish are of infrequent 
enough occurrence to make the pleasure 
a real and genuine one. In the Arctic 
Circle, on the other hand, an angler may 
just about wear his line guides out catch- 
ing one grayling after another. After the 
first half hour it ceases to be sport. 

The pike really is a game 
fighter. In England it is highly 
esteemed as a sporting prop- ‘ 
osition. Regardless of what has 
been said against the pike, we 
find it popular with FreLp AND 
STREAM readers, judging by 
the number of entries received 
annually in the Great Northern 
Pike Class. 

One of the most desirable 
points in favor of the pike is 
its enormous size. If a man is 
fishing on a bass lake which 
also contains pike, he never 
knows when to expect a smash- 
ing strike from one of these 
huge green and bronze scrap- 
pers. That was precisely Mr. 
Arthur Dehn’s experience in 
taking the first-prize great 
northern pike recorded in the 
following story. He was fish- 
ing primarily for bass when the 
big fellow struck. I wonder if 
most pike are not taken in this 
way. At any rate, it is seldom 
that a man deliberately starts 


black bass of size to be had. 

The following story should 
prove encouraging to those 
readers who have tried the 
sport of angling without getting any defi- 
nite results. Observe, please, that Mr. Dehn 
starts his story with an incident which 
happened three years before he took the 
prize-winning fish. At that time he knew 
nothing about fishing; and while he had 
satisfactory tackle, he was handicapped 
by not knowing how to use it. 

Last year he bought some up-to-date 
lures and started practising. Now he is a 
convert to the game for all time. 

This experience proves that only by 
sticking to angling until the rudiments are 
mastered can one get anywhere. After 
you have at least a little of the technique— 
that is, knowledge enough so you may 
use the tools of the craft—you can produce 
results just as surely as can the expert 
time-tried angler. 


R. Freeman. 
Vale of Kashmir. 


“MORE TIME TO FISH,” by Jack 
Hayes, is the practical article for August 


and contains valuable kinks for the camp 
out pike fishing if there are cook. 


The great northern pike which won first 
prize in the last FIELD AND STREAM 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest weighed 
31 pounds and 2 ounces. Its length was 
51 inches and its girth 20 inches. The fish 
was taken at Cedar Lake, Minnesota, on a 
Bristol steel rod, a Shakespeare reel and a 
Black Oreno line. The lure that persuaded 
this big pike to leave his native waters 
was a Dardevle spoon. 


A NOVICE CATCHES A BIG ONE 
By Arthur Dehn 


EVER shall I forget that eventful 
day, three years ago, when I re- 
ceived an invitation from Charley to come 
up to Tower on Lake Vermilion, Minne- 
sota, and fish for pike. I laid awake nights 
thinking of that wonderful trip into the 
fishing country. 

I saved my money to buy fishing tackle 
and to pay for my railroad fare. After 
what seemed an age to me, July came 
around. At last I was off for Tower, 


HEN THE ELK CAME 
DOWN,” by Donald Hough. A 
hunt that developed into a battle for life a_six-pound great northern 
with a blissard. 

“NEXT DOOR TO CHICAGO,” by 
Bob Becker. An old-time farm-wagon prai- 
rie chicken hunt in Illinois. 

“HUNTING LEOPARDS,” by Lewis 


An organised cat hunt in the 


Allin the next issue 


with my new fishing tackle, including, as 
I learned later, a lot of lures that weren’t 
worth a plugged nickel. 

I reached Tower safe and sound, but 
where was the lake? All I could see was 
a small town with a couple of mines near 
by. Charley was there waiting for me. We 
started off in the rig for Charley’s Roost, 
as he called it. After we drove for five 
miles I get glimpses of the water. It surely 
was some lake—all bays and straits. We 
arrived at the Roost, where a big feed was 
waiting for us. I threw that grub fora loss. 

After supper Charley began to tell me 
fish stories. I’ve heard some good yarns, but 
the ones Charley told took the prize. Im- 
agine landing a forty-pound great northern 
pike by placing two fingers in his eyes! 

Charley looked over my fishing tackle, 


but didn’t seem to think as much of it as 
I did. He said it would be good to ornament 
some fishing cabin. All he used was a 
bamboo pole with a spoon. 

The next day I was up bright and early. 
It was certainly a fine morning. The sun 
was just coming over the horizon, and the 
reflection on the lake was wonderful. 
Charley did not seem to be in a rush about 
getting up. As I was quite impatient, I 
decided to awaken him. He said, “No 
rush, Art, old kid; plenty of time. The 
big ones don’t start biting till about eight 
o'clock.” 

He got up, anyway. I helped him with 
the chores, and about seven o'clock we 
were all set. 

I got my rod and reel together while 
Charley cranked up the motor. We started 
off for the fishing grounds, which we 
reached in a very short time. The water 
was as clear as glass, and one could see 
the weeds on the bottom. 

Charley threw out his line and in no 
time had on a fish. I was making a few 
suggestions on how to land it, but all the 
reward I got for my efforts 
was a disgusted look. He fi- 
nally brought the fish alongside 
the boat, reached down and 
caught him between the eyes 
with two fingers and lifted him 
into the boat. It proved to be 


pike. 


FTER that I began to cast 
frantically—I mean I 

tried to. Most of my time was 
spent in untangling backlashes. 
I fooled around about half an 
hour and had about made up 
my mind to throw the outfit 
into the lake. All of a sudden I 
heard a splash near the boat, 
and the line started to leave the 
reel. The line kept going out 
at a great rate of speed. I put 
on the drag, but it had no ef- 
fect. Charley tried to grab the 
line, but it burned his fingers. 
The fish reached the end of the 
tether. Zip! The line broke, 
and the fish was lost to me. I 
didn’t know whether to cry or 
to say something. I finally com- 
promised by saying plenty. 

The fish had grabbed my bait 
while it was lying idle in the 
water. The line tested thirty-five pounds, 
and that pike broke it as if it were a 
string. 

During the remainder of the day I had 
a face on me as long as the bellcord on an 
excursion train. I didn’t give a hang about 
fishing any more. I stayed around for a 
week and used the bamboo pole, but luck 
was against me. When it wasn’t raining 
or storming, the fish weren’t biting. I re- 
turned home with a good story. 

Three years went by, during which time 
I didn’t do very much fishing, but occupied 
most of my spare time in swimming and 
playing ball. I relate the above merely to 
show how easily one can become dis- 
couraged if he doesn’t possess perse- 
verance. 

In the mean- (Continued on page 105) 
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EFFECTIVE GAME 


PROTECTION 
HILE sanctuary, vermin con- 
trol, food supply and _ other 


constructive factors are vital to 

efficient administration and res- 
toration of game, the necessity for effec- 
tive law enforcement and protection should 
not be minimized. New York furnishes a 
conspicuous example of what every state 
should do in its protective work. The 
system that has been developed in 
that state is described in an article by 
Llewellyn Legge, chief of the Division 
of Fish and Game of the Conservation 


De ‘partment, in an article in “American 
Game,” the bulletin of the American 
Game Protective Association, for May. 


Mr. Legge has organ- 
ized his protective force 
much along the lines of 
an efficient police force 
or state constabulary. 
The state is divided into 
twelve divisions, each 
presided over by an in- 
spector who has an of- 
fice in some convenient 
city in his district, fully 
equipped and manned 
with clerical help. The 
inspector is also pro- 
vided with an automo- 
bile. The protective force 
for the district is under 
the immediate charge of 
the inspector. Reports 
are made to him by the 
protectors, and he is 
held responsible for the 
efficiency of his men. 
His office is also au- 
thorized to issue licenses 
and permits provided 
for by law. 

Occasional confer- 
ences are held at the 
state capitol, when all the inspectors are 
called in and are given instructions. These 
instructions are communicated in turn by 
the inspectors to the protectors of their 
several divisions in district conferences. 

The protectors are graded according to 
efficiency and tenure of office, beginning at 
the minimum salary and promoted accord- 
ing to merit, finally reaching the maxi- 
mum salary allowed if they prove their 
quality by their work. Appointments are 
made on civil service examinations from 
lists of eligibles. 

One of the unique methods of training 
protectors employed in Mr. Legge’s sys- 
tem is by means of moot-courts. At dis- 
trict conferences these mock trials are 
held when the men are coached in every 
detail of court procedure, the protectors 
taking the place of judge, jury, defendant, 
witnesses and prosecuting and defense at- 
torneys. All legal papers connected with 
prosecutions are actually drawn up, served 
and filed as required in an actual trial, 
witnesses are examined and all other 
formalities complied with. 

3y this means the protectors learn 
what evidence is necessary to secure con- 
victions, and they become so proficient 
that they actually are able to prosecute 
their own cases when they have occasion 
to make arrests. Almost never do they 
find it necessary to call on the pros- 
ecuting officers of the state, and the proof 
of their skill in presenting their cases in 
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court is the fact that cases lost by acquittal 
or dismissal are negligible. 

Mr. Legge is a strong advocate of uni- 
forms for game protective officers. The 
New York protectors are uniformed, and 
the head of the department shows by 
records and incidents how the uniform has 
not only made for greater efficiency in 
the service, but has served as a protec- 
tion to the men themselves. Prior to uni- 
forming the men, cases of assault on the 
wardens were of frequent occurrence, and 
a number of men were murdered. Since 
the uniform was adopted there have been 





New York State is now stocking with Hungarian pertridges 


no men killed, and assaults or resistance 
are almost unknown. 

It appears that in dealing with aliens the 
uniform is found very helpful, as for- 
eigners have been trained in their own 
countries to respect the uniform as the 
badge of authority. In court appearance, 
in making arrests and on other occasions 
when the protector has occasion to come 
in contact with the public, the uniform 
has been found to increase respect not 
only for the officer but for the law. 

Capable service is recognized in Mr. 
Legge’s department by promotions or 
other suitable reward, and every legitimate 
method is employed to stimulate pride 
in the work on the part of the men, which 
has resulted in a splendid esprit de corps. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
FORBIDDEN 


N some states where politics has con- 

trolled the sportsmen’s fund, contrib- 
uted for the purpose of protecting and 
propagating wild life, the lives of the 
beasts and birds have too often been traded 
for votes,” said President Ross L. Leffler 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 
a recent communication to the employees 
of the commission. 

“The Game Commission and all its 
employees are and must continue to keep 
out of politics,” continued President Leffler, 
who makes it plain that it is immaterial 





to the game and fish whether the game 
warden is a Democrat or a Republican. 
All employees are forbidden to engage in 
any political activity beyond casting their 
own ballots on election day, nor will they 
be permitted to hold any elective or ap- 
pointive office having a cash or other val- 
uable remuneration, nor to engage in any 
business or profession other than their 
employment by the commission. Should 
any employee desire to seek an elective 
office he must first secure a leave of ab- 
sence without pay for the duration of the 
campaign. 

The question as to how game and fish 
departments can be kept out of politics has 
agitated sportstnen’s organizations for a 
long time, and no satisfactory general 
rule has been devised. The Pennsylvania 
Commission is demon- 
strating one way that 
it can be done. 


FATE OF REFUGE 
LAW STILL 
UNCERTAIN 


FTER several 
weeks’ intermit- 
tent debate and radical 
amendment in several 
important _ particulars, 
the Norbeck Migratory 
3ird Conservation Act, 
S. 1271, passed the 
United States Senate on 
April 17 without a rec- 
ord vote. 

In the debates which 
preceded its passage at- 
tacks were made on the 
bill by Senators Blaine 
of Wisconsin, Tydings 
of Maryland and Blease 
of South Carolina sim- 
ilar in character to the 
objections previously 
made by Reed of Mis- 
souri, King of Utah and Dill of Washing- 
ton. To meet the objections, Senator Nor- 
beck introduced a substitute bill, amended 
to eliminate all authority on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to use any 
lands purchased as shooting grounds and 
requiring that all such lands be main- 
tained as perpetual sanctuaries, also pro- 
hibiting the use of any funds obtained 
under the act for employment of wardens 
to enforce the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. The substitute bill also excepted 
woodcock, doves and yellowlegs from its 
provision requiring a Federal shooting 
license, limiting this requirement to water- 
fowl. 

These concessions did not satisfy the 
objectors, however, and further amend- 
ments were offered and adopted. One 
struck out the shooting license require- 
ment entirely and. substituted a provision 

“authorizing” an annual appropriation of 
a million dollars a year, and another pro- 
vided that the states might at their option 
take over the management and main- 
tenance of refuges purchased under the 
act, the expense of such maintenance to 
be paid from the Federal appropriation. 
Another amendment requires wardens em- 
ployed for the care of refuges to be 
appointed from the states in which the re- 
fuges are located “when practicable.” 

As this is written no action has been 
taken by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, either on its own bill, H.R. 5467, the 
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Anthony Bill, or the Norbeck Senate Bill. 
In view of the early adjournment of Con- 
gress and the necessity of submitting all 
appropriation bills to the Bureau of the 
3udget for approval before they will be 
acted upon by Congress, it is not at all 
likely that any further action can be 
looked for at this session. The whole mat- 
ter will have to go over to the next ses- 
sion, which convenes in December. 

This legislation has been pending in 
every session of Congress for the past six 
years. The American Game Protective 
Association has advocated it primarily be- 
cause of the evident great need for se- 
curing and safeguarding water and marsh 
areas, already much reduced by drainage 
and reclamation, to insure adequate feed- 
ing areas for a permanent supply of water- 
fowl. It believed that this was a duty of 
the Federal Government because migra- 
tory birds have been taken under Federal 
protection by agreement with Canada, 
which country has taken steps to safe- 
guard the nesting grounds, and further 
because some of the states are unable 
or unwilling to provide the refuges needed. 

The Federal shooting license has been 
favored because it seemed to offer the 
only certain method of providing an ade- 
quate and continuing revenue and is the 
method already employed by nearly all 
the states to finance game conservation 
work. There is no objection to the appro- 
priation method, provided funds can be 
obtained in that way. Public shooting 
grounds have been favored because, if 
we are to adhere to the policy of trying 
to secure for all citizens equal rights to 
the benefits of this form of recreation, it 
seemed unfair to ask sportsmen to pro- 
vide the funds for purchase of refuges 
unless they were given protection from 
monopoly of shooting near refuges by clubs, 
and for the further reason that in any 
efficient system of wild life administra- 
tion a degree of discretion must be 
given the administrative authority to 
maintain a balance between shooting and 
protection. 

The Association has assisted in every 
possible way to promote the passage of 
such measures as the Bear River Refuge 

3ill, which has become a law, the Chey- 
enne Bottoms Bill and other similar 
measures of a local nature intended to pro- 
vide means of creating refuge in specific 
cases. It will continue to assist in trying 
to work out a solution of the problem of 
a general law to provide funds and author- 
ity for the Department of Agriculture 
to deal with the refuge question in a 
national way. 

Any law which does not insure adequate 
finances and a workable plan of adminis- 
tration will be futile. A heavy burden 
of responsibility rests on us to care for 
the migratory birds. This responsibility 
can not be met by puny methods. 


TRIVIAL GAME BILLS VETOED 


OVERNOR SMITH vetoed fifteen 

out of twenty-five conservation bills 
passed and sent to him by the recent New 
York legislature. The bills vetoed dealt 
with minor matters of regulation, and 
the Governor made it plain that he disap- 
proves of the cumbersome and expensive 
method of making such regulations by 
statute. He holds that the Conservation 
Department should be clothed with au- 
thority to adjust such rules and regula- 
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tions to the needs of the wild creatures 
sought to be protected and to change them 
from time to time as conditions require. 
Disapproval of these bills was not because 
of any lack of sympathy with their pur- 
pose or intent. 

Objection has been made to clothing 
administrative departments with authority 
to make such regulations on the ground 
that it was a delegation of legislative au- 
thority. The supreme court of Minnesota 
has recently decided a case involving this 
very question, in which it was held that 
the granting of authority to make admin- 
istrative regulations was not in fact a 
delegation of legislative authority and the 
law authorizing the state Game and Fish 
Commissioner to make regulations gov- 
erning commercial fishing was upheld. 

States which are making the most rapid 
progress in game administration are mak- 
ing provision to relieve the legislatures 
of the burden and expense of passing laws 
on every trivial matter requiring such 
rules, matters on which the administrative 
authorities are best qualified to pass judg- 
ment, and making it a matter of adminis- 
trative detail. 


CONSERVATION PROGRESS IN 
CANADA 


HE vast wild-life resources of Can- 

ada are committed to the care of the 
Dominion and provincial governments, 
which co-operate closely. A conference 
of the Dominion and provincial game 
officials of Canada was held in January at 
Ottawa, and a very forward-looking pro- 
gram for wild life conservation was agreed 
upon. Among the measures and projects 
approved, and which it was decided to 
support, were the following: 

Establishment of a Biological Survey, 
similar to that bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dominion-wide prohibition of the sale 
of game. 

Provincial licensing of all hunters with 
reports required of kill of game from 
every licensed hunter. 

Establishment of a dominion-wide game 
protective association similar to the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association of this 
country. 

Approval of the establishment of public 
shooting grounds in order to insure to the 


public, so far as possible, equal oppor- 
tunity and to encourage interest in 
hunting as a sport, such interest being 
fundamental to adequate conservation of 
wild life in Canada. 

Many other subjects were covered by 
the declarations of the conference, fa- 
voring small limits of game, control of 
predatory species, protection of game on 
sanctuaries from grazing and other mo- 
lestation, and other projects. 


WATER REQUIREMENTS OF 
QUAIL 


STATEMENT by Dr. Joseph Grin- 

nell of the University of California 
some time ago, to the effect that quail 
cannot survive and rear their young if 
they nest more than 400 yards from water, 
has aroused considerable discussion 
throughout the country. Dr. Grinnell’s 
statement applies to the California quail 
and not to the bob-white. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, in charge of the 
Co-operative Quail Investigation of north- 
ern Florida and southern Georgia, in 
an article in the May issue of “American 
Game,” the bulletin of the American Game 
Protective Association, takes issue with 
Dr. Grinnell so far as bob-white quail are 
concerned. Mr. Stoddard states that, ac- 
cording to hiseexperiments in the South, 
access to surface water is not absolutely 
necessary to bob-white. It has been found 
that where there is a heavy dew, that will 
furnish sufficient water for quail, and if 
that is insufficient, additional moisture is 
obtained from fruits, insects and other 
similar food. His investigations have 
proved that bob-white quail will thrive 
in regions destitute of surface water if a 
favorable vegetation occurs. Further proof 
of this is furnished in the fact that quail 
are frequently found in considerable num- 
bers on offshore islands in the sea where 
no fresh water is found except such as is 
caught by occasional rainfalls. 

Quail will suffer, of course, during long 
periods of excessive drought, which re- 
sult in a lack of insects, fruit supply and 
succulent vegetation. Those interested in 
breeding and preserving quail, however, 
need not hestitate to stock areas remote 
from streams or ponds where there is 
fairly abundant rainfall and a good growth 
of vegetation and fruits. 
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American Game Protective Association, 
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New-Day Runabouts| 


A revolutionary outboard motor has created a 
new type of runabout —swift, staunch, capable. 
Dozens of builders now feature such hulls. 


Thousands of Quad enthusiasts are buying them | 


O longer is outboard use- 
fulness confined to small 
hulls, limited capacity, 

cramped discomfort. 


A new class of fine, roomy run- 
abouts has sprung into immense 
popularity ... boats whose bril- 
liant, satisfying performance is 
made possible by this sensation- 
al 4-cylinder Super Elto Quad! 


The swagger lines, the swirl of 
speed, the seaworthiness expect- 
ed only in larger craft with in- 
board engines, is theirs. The 
cost, Quad powered, is only a 
fraction as much! 


On such boats, 20 to 25 miles is 
the sustained speed, dependably 
delivered season after season. 


Speed without vibration! No 
motor, regardless of cost, gives 
greater freedom from vibration. 


And the Quad gives handling 
ease comparable with that of the 
finest runabouts. It spins into 
action with a 2-inch flip of the 
flywheel. It reverses instantly. 


It handles so easily that even the 
novice can operate it confidently. 


The Quad is a double duty mo- 
tor. Fully portable, it can be 
transferred instantly from runa- 
bout to racer—then, few motors 
indeed can hold pace with its 35 
mile speed! 

Write forthe catalog. Withitwe 
will send a complete directory 
of outboard boats and builders. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, President 


MASON STREET 


Department D 


MILWAUKEE 











ela ana TEAM—. 


The only 4-cylinder outboard motor. 
Develops 18 horsepower at 3800 R. P.M. 
Adapted for runabouts, racers, small 
cabin cruisers or auxiliary use. 
Absolutely no vibration at any speed. 
Dual ignition and dual carburetion give 
utmost reliability. 

Compact, fully portable. Weight, 92 
pounds, Price, $275.00. 


The Speedster 


High duty B class motor. For racers, 
smaller runabouts and speed-utility serv- 
ice. Weight, 62 pounds. Price, $165.00. 


Service Twin 
Heavy duty. For average family use and 
general service. Weight, 56 pounds, 
Price, $145.00. 





$1,000.00 Purse for Highest 
Quad Speed 


Elto Outboard Motor Company offers a 
$1,000.00 purse for the best Quad record in 
miles-per-hour made in competition at any 
official race up to October Ist, 1928. For 
the second best record, a purse of $500.00. 


For Speedster owners, a purse of $500.00 
is offered for the best speed achieved un- 
der the above conditions. For the second 
best Speedster record, a purse of $250.00. 


Any record to be considered, must be ap- . ? ELTO 
proved by the Judge of Outboard Records. OUTBOARD 
¢ MOTOR CO. 


The Elto Company pledges that it will not ? Mason St., Dept. D 
participate in any way, nor will it extend : Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
any special aid to any not available to all 4 Kindly send me the Su- 


owners. Detailed information on request. per Elto catalog, also Di- 
rectory of Outboard Boats 
and Builders. 
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UNCLE SAM 
INVITES YOU 


By Frank E. Brimmer 


NCLE SAM_ himself conducts 
some of the finest tourist camps to 
be found anywhere in fifteen Na- 
tional Park areas west of the 
Mississippi. This information is not new, 
of course, but specific preseason dope—even 
if it becomes arid here and there—always 
has a new face when the 1928 riddle, 
Where shall we go this summer? bobs up. 

No amount of printed literature—and 
there is plenty of it 
printed in attractive 
form by the Department 
of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., free for 
the request—can give 
quite the humanizing 
touch of first hand in- 
formation obtained from 
the fifteen park super- 
intendents. Frequently 
it is the informal, inti- 
mate truth that most in- 
terests us when planning 
our vacation. 

“What Government 
camps are offered to 
.ne camper on tour?” 
was asked Supt. Roger 
V. Toll, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

“Listed in order of pop- 
ularity,” was his reply, 

“they are Aspenglen, 
Pineledge, Glacier Creek 
and Endovalley. There 
is a caretaker at each.” 

But these are not all 
the camping places in the 


Rocky Mountain Park 
region; the village of 
Estes Park has a fine 


site near the Government 

fish hatchery and in plain view of Longs 
Peak glaciers and located near the banks 
of the Fall River where there is excellent 
rainbow and speckled trout fishing. Estes 
Park is near the head of spectacular Big 
Thompson Canyon, where mountains of 
rock prick the sky hundreds and thou- 
sands of feet above the highway, and this 
pretty little Swiss-like village is the east- 
ern entrance to the park. 

Besides the four Government camps and 
the excellent site in Estes Park, there are 
hundreds of small cottage camps and moun- 
tain cabins for rent by the day or week or 
month. All these are furnished with part 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











of the equipment needed for vacation 
housekeeping ; however the camper will 
find most of his outfit of use even when 
renting a “furnished cottage”. 

The equipment in the mountain camps 
includes bare necessities, pure water supply 
and adequate sanitation, but these are suf- 
ficient for the needs of the true outdoors- 





Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau 


Ascending Fall River Road, in Rocky Mountain National Park 


man. The Estes Park camp, which is not— 
like the Government camps—free, offers a 
number of facilities over and above the es- 
sentials, such as community house with 
writing room, cozy fireplaces for cold eve- 
ningsas well as simple cookery, telephones 
and proximity to village conveniences. 
“What attractions would you say off- 
had proved most popular with motor 
tourists last year?” was asked Supt. Toll. 
“Of course,” he said, “we have the finest 
park in the world, but to get down to 
specific cases most tourists seem to come 
here for just about three things; genuine 
Rocky Mountain scenery, hiking mountain 


peak trails and trout fishing. Places of 
special interest are everywhere, just to 
mention a few ; Big Thompson Canyon, the 
Fall River road, wild life including frequent 
sights of bighorn Rocky Mountain sheep, 
gorgeous wildflowers at the snow line, 
Grand Lake, Longs Peak and many more 
snow-crowned ranges such as the Never 
Summer range. 

“Fishing,” ‘continued the superintendent 
of Rocky Mountain, “is a forte with us. 
Western spotted trout, rainbows or eastern 
speckled brook trout. Take your choice. 
Usually below 7,000 cr 8,000 feet you will 
find the speckled and rainbows, above the 
native black spotted. The main thing is 
that they are here in 
plentiful numbers thanks 
to the efficient work of 
our Government Fish 
Hatchery near Estes 
Park.” 

“How long does it re- 
quire to do Rocky 
Mountain ? 

“The average stay in 
each Government camp,” 
replied Mr. Toll, “is two 
or three days. The tour- 
ist needs from one to 
two weeks to get any- 
where near an adequate 
idea of this park.” 


HE average cost 

per motoring party 
—campers and hotel pa- 
trons figured together— 
is $6.20 per day for each 
person, according to sta- 
tistics supplied by the 
Denver Tourist Bureau 
for the state of Colorado. 
It should only cost half 
that to motor camp in the 
Denver mountain area. 
Last year 4,476 automo- 
biles carrying 15,051 
campers were counted at 
the various Rocky Mountain Park 
entrances, speaking well for its popularity. 
During the past year park roads and 
trails have been greatly improved and two 
new shelter cabins were built upon the 
Longs Peak trail, one at 13,200 feet. Of 
course the park offers a number of ex- 
cellent tourist hotels, chalets, and dining 
pavilions surrounded by furnished cabins. 
The seven questions put to acting 
Superintendent, M. F. Daum, Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, brought the 
information that roughly listed in order of 
popularity the government camps were; 
Mammoth, Old Faithful, Fishing Bridge, 
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Friction-Reducing Ball and Rol- 
ler Bearings on Connecting Rods, 
Crankshaft, Drive and Propeller 
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This Pipe Smoker 
Has a “Kick” 
All His Own 


When a real man has been wrong about 
something, he admits it. Here's Mr. Bayer, 
for example. He once thought he couldn't 
smoke a pipe. He had experimented with 
about all the pipes and all the tobacco on 
the market. But it took a trip to Canada, 
and a can of Edgeworth, to convince him 
that with the right tobacco, pipe-smoking 
is a joy forever. Let Mr. Bayer tell you 
about it: 


St. Paul, Minn. 
June 1, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

About five years ago, after trying out 
many different styles of pipes from the 
Missouri meerschaum to the genuine meer- 
schaum, including the upside-down style made 
popular by Vice-President Dawes, and ex- 
perimenting with just about all the tobaccos 
then on the market except Edgeworth, I 
finally decided that pipe-smoking was not 
or me. 

For the last year or so I noticed the boys 
around the office here using Edgeworth to 
the exclusion of all other tobaccos and 
evidently getting real pleasure from their 
pipes. 

In April of this year I was in Canada on 
a business trip and decided to take an- 
other whirl at pipe-smoking. So I invested 
a good share of my savings in a pipe and a 
few cents additional for a can of Edgeworth. 

From then on I have been figuratively 
kicking myself around the block about once 
each day when I think of the five lean years 
I put in trying to get along without a pipe. 
However, 1 am trying to make up for lost 
time and am succeeding quite well. Why I 
failed to try Edgeworth long ago will have 
to go down in history as an unsolved ques- 
tion. But now that I have found it, the years 
ahead look rosy to me. 

Very truly yours, 
n Bayer. 


Many men have stopped envying pipe 
smokers and joined the happy throng them- 
selves. It wasn't high-priced tobacco that 
made pipe smokers of them. It wasn’t a 
different pipe. It was nothing else but good 
old Edgeworth. To 
those who have never 
tried Edgeworth, we 
make this offer: 










Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Company, 
18 S, 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

In addition to the various regular sizes in 
which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


4 On your radio—tune in on WRVA, me. tenath 
254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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Grand Canyon, West Thumb, Norris, 


Madison Junction and Tower Falls. 
Housekeeping cabins as well as tent space 
are available at the first five named. The 
furnishings include beds, chairs and stove; 
additional equipment can be rented for 
a nominal sum from the caretaker in 
charge, 

“In order of popular interest, putting it 
roughly,” explained Mr. Daum, “there are 
the geysers and hot springs, Grand Canyon, 
wild animals and most specially the bears 
—almost a Yellowstone trademark, acres 
of beautiful wildflowers and fishing. No 
motor camper should visit this park with- 
out tackle to catch fish for his pan and 
many of the little camp sites along the 
roads are right on the banks of wonderful 
trout waters.” 

The Acting Superintendent of Yellow- 
stone could give no estimate of the length 
of stay in camps, nor of the average cost. 
However, last summer 13,000 campers 
patronized the roadside camps while the 
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wonderful motor trip to Hetch Hetchy, 
Glacier Point and the Mariposa Grove of 
big trees is always interesting. 

“We have a ‘Housekeeping Unit’ here 
that is operated by hotels whereby either 
parts or entire camping outfits are rented. 
Hotel guests remain in the park an average 
for the entire year of about two days, cam- 
pers stay three. It is difficult to estimate 
the sum spent by each motoring group 
that visits us.” 


EPLYING to the first question, Supt. 
M. R. Tillitson, of Grand Canyon 
National Park, Arizona, said: We have 
four excellent camps, the one in Grand 
Canyon village, Grandview, Desert View 
and Pasture Wash Ranger Station. Only 
the one in the village offers furnished cot- 
tages, the others have the usual fixtures 
and services. 
“The most popular features of Grand 
Canyon,” continued Supt. Tillitson, “in- 
clude Hermit Drive, Desert View drive. 
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A typical Southern California automobile camp 


following numbers registered in the eight 
large Government camps; 85,770 at Mam- 
moth, 119,447 at Old Faithful, 94,555 at 
lishing Bridge, 79,464 at Grand Canyon, 
15,389 at West Thumb, 12,326 at Madison 
Junction, 10,285 at Tower Falls and 6,834 
at Norris. In addition to this there were 
thousands who stopped at housekeeping 
cottages and cabins surrounding the splen- 
did park hostelries. 


UPT. W. B. Lewis, Yosemite National 

Park, California, handed over the ans- 
wering of our several queries to his infor- 
mation Ranger, James V. Lloyd. “Here in 
Yosemite,” explained Ranger Lloyd, “there 
is little choice between camps in point of 
interest; they are all popular. Our camps 
total six and we can accommodate 15,000 
campers a day and during last season en- 
tertained something like 112,000. These 
camps are for tenting and have piped water 
and sanitary facilities with garbage col- 
lection from Government cans. 

“Hiking and horseback riding over the 
various trails to Yosemite, Vernal and 
Nevada Falls ; to Glacier Point ; to Tenaya 
and Merced Lakes, and fishing of course,” 
said Mr. Lloyd, “are biggest hits. However, 
for the pleasure car driver who does not 
care for strenuous exercis¢, there is the 


Grand View drive and the Bright Angel 
trail trip (by muleback) into the Canyon. 
As you see, our camps are at strategic 
places.” 

The average length of stay in Grand Can- 
yon is estimated at two days and the cost 
per day for each automobile party is some- 
where between $5.00 and $10.00. Last 
year 42,128 campers staked out temporary 
claims in the four Government camps, 
while 12,847 lived in housekeeping cottages 
in the Grand Canyon Village camp; a 
total of 4,975 auto campers. 

Plans are now under way for greatly 
improving the north rim of Grand Canyon, 
a number of acres in this section having 
been added recently from the Kaibab For- 
est, and 1928 tourists will find a new main 
lodge at Bright Angel Point. The new 
Kaibab trail will also be ready for the 
first time, a spectacular engineering feat, 
carved in places out of sheer rock cliff 
walls. Likewise the Bright Angel Camp, 
placed under new management last season, 
will be found greatly improved and en- 
larged. 

The auto camps in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Washington, are six in num- 
ber; Paradise, Paradise Valley, White 
River District via Enumclaw, National 
Park Inn and Longmire Springs. 
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they are so much easter to recall distinctly 





when you have snapshots to help you 


Yes, there is that wonderful lake and the mountains 
that you loved to gaze at. 

There is the bank where the canoe was beached the 
day you caught so many pickerel. 

And there is the string of fish; no one can ever say that 
you exaggerated. 

Make sure on your next trip that your Kodak and 
plenty of film go with you. Perhaps it’s time you had 
some new equipment, one of the Modern Kodaks. Many 
of these improved models have lenses so fast that bright 
sunshine isn’t necessary for snapshots. Picture oppor- 
tunities meet the sportsman under any and all kinds of 
skies and the Modern Kodak meets Opportunity a good 
deal more than half way. 


* KODAK 


Only Eastman 
Makes the Kodak 3° 





Kodak film in the familiar yellow box is dependably 
uniform. It has speed and wide latitude. Which simply 
means that it reduces the danger of under- and over- 
exposure. Expert photo finishers are ready in every 
community to develop and print your films quickly and 
skilfully. 

So—the next time you fare forth to land a big one see 
that Kodak and film keep company with tackle and bait. 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 107, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling 
me about the Modern Kodaks. 
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wings to water travel 








Sportsmen and sportswomen everywhere 
rely on Unguentine 


Over bright waters 
quickly cruel 


Sunburn comes 
ANOEISTS, fishermen—all you 


who know the glimmerof lake, sea, 
or stream: have you your Unguentine 
close at hand today? 

Anywhere outdoors, on guard! 
Sunburn can mean real misery. Cher- 
ish splendid hours, apply Unguentine 
at the first redness. Now, no blis- 
tered necks and arms to hurt, no sick- 
ening sunburn poisons. Instantly the 
smart is soothed, the tissues are pro- 
tected, heal quickly. 

Whatever your sport, here is real 
first aid for you. For cuts, bruises, 
insect bites, too. At your druggist’s, 
50c. The Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N.Y. Canada— 


193 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


FREE—a trial tube 



















The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Dept FS-7, Norwich, N a 

Please send me a free trial tube 
of Unguentine and ry hat to Do” 
by M. W. Stofer, M. 











“You ask, which is the most popular?” 
said Supt. Owen A. Tomlison, “Well, 
that’s a bit hard, they are all well patron- 
ized because well located and equipped, 
furthermore we have 13 furnished cabins 
and rent 300 tents with floors and furniture 

likely Paradise Camp is the most 
| Popular. 

‘The biggest drawing cards i in the park,” 
continued the superintendent, “appear to 
|be the hiking and saddlehorse trips con- 
{ducted into the glacier fields. Some of 
jour glaciers are very large. The subal- 
| pine wildflower fields are also very in- 
teresting.” 





T is estimated that it costs $5.25 per day 
per person properly to “do” Mount 
Rainier. The average tourist remains in 
ithe park about one day. Approximately 
25,000 campers visited Mount Rainier 
| National Park last seasqn. 
| In Sequoia National Park, California, 
| there are also.six Government auto camps ; 
Hospital Rock, Potwisha, Paradise, Sunset, 
Lodgepole and Highland. All have water 
piped conveniently and besides the ordinary 
equipment offer the allurement of bath- 
houses. Potwisha and Hospital Rock 
Camps are at lower levels, hence popular 
/in winter, while the others are higher and 
| primarily summer camps. 
‘The. most popular tourist camp here,” 
|said Supt. John R. White, “is most likely 
Lodgepole. It is the largest, which may 
account for this.” 

Sequoia hotels are surrounded by ex- 
cellent camping out abodes. In all there are 
77 furnished cottages with bath and twelve 
cabins without. There are also 500 furnished 
tents on floors. It is evident that the ac- 
commodations are numerous and varied. 

The most popular places in Sequoia, 
according to the superintendent, include ; 
General Sherman Tree, Moro Rock, Alta 
Trail trip to Giant Forest Plateau and on 
up to Alta Peak, Heather Lake trip to 
Watch Tower in Tokapah valley, Cres- 
cent Meadow and the Bear Pit. About 
three and one-half days is the average stay 
and $20.00 per day is about what each 
motoring party spends. Campers in the 
public sites in 1927 numbered 43,233, those 
who patronized cottages 6,288, and others 
who lived in furnished tents 2,717, a total 
of 52,2: 

Sometime this year it is expected that 
the road to the General Sherman Tree will 
be completed, which will be known as 
The General's Highway. Last season the 
road to Moro Rock was widened and a 
new grade built to Soldier Camp. 

Supt. White presides over the des- 
tinies of General Grant National Park, 
California, as well as Sequoia. In General 
Grant he listed three camps; Holly, Chin- 
quapin and Laurel. Judged by the names of 
these trees and shrubs all these camps must 
| be “back to nature,” and the kind most 

campers prefer. They are remote, too, no 
furnished cottages or tents are had for rent. 


OWEVER, in the vicinity are 20 fur- 

nished cottages, four with bath, and 
housekeeping tents to accommodate 125 
people are available. 

Supt. White answered the query about 
most popular attractions with the state- 
ment: “The high spots in General Grant 
include General Grant Big Tree, the other 
giant Sequoias, Rocking Rock, Hume, 
Big Stump and Lookout Point.” About 
two days is the average length of stay and 
each carload of gasoline tourists leaves 
around $20.00 per day in the park. 

The completion last year of the new 
west entrance to Sequoia Lake rendered 
this area most accessible, while the cele- 
bration of the Nation’s Christmas Tree 
festivities at General Grant Tree widely 
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advertised the big tree parks to the travel- 
ing public. 

Supt. C. G. Thomson, Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon, stated: “This 
park offers six major camps and a number 
of smaller ; the larger ones are Rinn, Anna 
Spring, Cold Spring, Whitehouse, Lost 
Creek and Munson Meadow, six in num- 
ber. Rim Camp ground is the most pop- 
ular ; it is situated on the crater walls over- 
looking the lake. 

‘The most important attractions,” went 
on Supt. Thompson, “are sightseeing and 
fishing, which is wonderful. About two 
days is the average stay and the cost per 
day for each person is about $4.75 (this 
is merely a rough guess). Approximately 
62,000 campers were entertained in 1927. 
By this July or August the park will add 
a dozen or so cottages to our camping 
facilities.” 

For the first time this summer it will be 
possible to climb down the 950-foot walls 
of the crater on mules or burros or shank’s 


A 4000 year old giant Sequoia. Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove 


mare, which is possible because of the com- 
pletion of the new trail from the top of the 
rim down the crater wall to the lake with 
a safe minimum bench of six feet and a 
maximum grade of 15%. Other improve- 
ments have recently been completed; the 
new road from rim village to Anna Spring 
overlooking the lake and the Medford and 
Klamath roads were dustproofed with oil. 
Plans have been made to construct an 
asphalt trail along the edge of the rim for 
the full length of the village. Between this 
and the parking ground grass and flowers 
will be landscaped. 

Avalanche, Two Medicine and Many 
Glaciers are the intriguing names of the 
three Government camps in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. No cottages have yet been 
built but the camps are picture spots for 


the inveterate tenter. 
“The main attractions,” according to 
Supt. J. Ross Eakin, “are sightseeing and 


excellent fishing. There are 250 glacier 
fed lakes, 60 small glaciers and plenty of 
rugged mountain views.” 

The average time spent in Glacier is 
three or four days and the cost per day is 
estimate’ at $4.00 per camper. Last year 
the three public camps registered 16,787 
campers in 4,488 cars. All but 11 miles of 
the new Avalanche Creek-Logan Pass 
road, known as the Transmountain High- 
way, is now completed and work going for- 
ward; the near completion of this road 
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ward; the near completion of this road 
requires the establishment of a number of 
new Government auto camps. 

Supt. Joseph Bolton, Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, stated there was 
but one camp, located in the Gorge, under 
his care; however there are six or eight 
good camps in the city of Hot Springs 
nearby. These private camps make a 


charge for their furnished cottages. 

It was stated that there are few attrac- 
tions outside the hot baths. The average 
stay runs from a week to ten days. Last 
year the Government camp entertained 





This 7? pound brown trout came from 
Yosemite National Park 


4,500 motor campers. The average cost per 
day by each automobile party is between 
$5.00 and $10.00. 

There are six excellent camps in Las- 
sen Volcanic National Park, California: 
Lee in Warner Valley, Kelly in the same 
valley, Drakesbad also in the same valley, 
Snell at Juniper Lake, Manzanita at Viola 
and Mineral Spring at Mineral. At Min- 
eral Spring Camp a number of both fur- 
nished and unfurnished cottages are to be 
had, while at Lee, Kelly, Drakesbad and 
Snell Camps there are tents with floors 
available. 

“The most popular points in Lassen,” 
stated Supt. L. W. Collins, “are the active 
volcano at Lassen Peak, Cinder Cone, 
Lava Beds, Boiling Lake, Devil’s Kitchen, 
Devastated Area, Bumpass Hell and the 
lakes.” 


HE average visit in Lassen is four 

days and the cost is about $7.50, 
roughly, for each vacation party. In 1927 
14,056 tenters camped in the sites listed, 
6,024 put up at the cottages and tents 
rented, a total of 20,080. 

Supt. Jesse L. Nusbaum, Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado replied to the 
queries that there was free Government 
camping space with running water, fire- 
wood, sanitary facilities and good main- 
tenance. This is known as Spruce Tree 
Camp. This is also the name of an excel- 
lent lodgepole hotel which is surrounded by 
thirty cottages and a like number of tents. 

“This park is noted,” explained the 
superintendent, “for the best examples of 
prehistoric cliff dwellings in the United 
States and also for typical southwestern 
mountain scenery.” The average party 
spent a day and one-half and the estimated 
cost per day per person was $4.00. About 
60% or 7,170 of the 1927 visitors patron- 
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Blaze your own trail 
but listen to experience about COFFEE 


AMP on wood-fringed lakes 

or bed down among tower- 
ing trees. Go up the streams by 
canoe or over the roads in a Car. 
Let fancy dictate until you begin 
to plan for that fine rich coffee 
that makes camp life a luxury— 
then listen to the voice of ex- 
perience and provide G. Wash- 
ington’s Instant Coffee. 

This 100% pure coffee is sim- 
ply perfect in every way for the 
camper’s use. Its flavor is deli- 
cious, and it is always ready for 


instant use. Simply add hot water 
and serve. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is 
economical—a small can makes 
ten times as many cups as a can 
of ordinary coffee of equal size. 

If you have never used 
G. Washington’s Coffee, send 
for a free trial package—you will 
make it part of your standard 
equipment. 

G. Washington Coffee Refining 


Co., 47 Hanover Street, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey. 


Mero torgloree 


INSTANT 
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or just sitting... 


They make the 
hard spots soft! 


IRUBBER cushions will never lie idle 

around the house or cottage or in 
the auto. All the family will like them, 
and use them, all the time. They are 
compact and convenient, and amazingly 
durable. Once inflated, the air stays in, 
until you release it at the valve. 
These modern devices are so handy 
and inexpensive that everyone should 
know about them. 
Ask your sports dealer, and send for 
the interesting new Airubber catalog. 


Gfirubber 
DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK RUBBER CORP. 


| Name 
| Street 


City. 


54 


Established 1851 
BEACON, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


[ AIRUBBER DEPARTMENT 

New York Rubber Corp. 

247 Tioronda Ave., Beacon, N, Y. 

Please send your latest complete catalog. 








State 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ized the camp, while the remaining num- 
bering 4,538 put up at the hotel. 

Platt National Park, Oklahoma, offers 
four camps: Bromide, Central, Cold 
Springs and Hillside. Bromide, according 
to Supt. King Krippin, is the largest and 
most popular. The greatest attractions 
proved to be riding, swimming and hiking. 
About a week was the average stay, how- 
ever many spent only one day in Platt. 
The average daily individual cost is $2.00. 
Last year 51,584 campers were registered. 

Wind Cave National Park, South Da- 
kota, has but one small tourist camp, but 
Supt. Roy Brazell, stated that these 
cramped facilities due to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, were offset by good camping 
accommodations on both sides of the park. 
At Hot Springs, S. D., for instance, there 
is a fine camp with 21 furnished cottages. 
Wind Cave attractions listed include swim- 
ming, golf, horseback trips and lectures 
on the Black Hills. The length of visit 
was estimated at five days and the cost per 
car per day at $4.00. Last year 48,000 auto 
campers were entertained. 

“Camping facilities in Zion National 
Park, Utah,” stated Supt. Elvin T. Scoyen, 
“are somewhat meager. There is one 
Government camp with only essential fa- 
cilities, no cabins. Until recently Zion has 
been one of the most inaccessible parks. 
During the last three years, however, all 
but 13 miles of the highway from Cedar 
City to the park—a distance of 64 miles, 
have been completed and with work going 
on last year, 24,303 visitors, the majority 
in private automobiles, visited the wonders 
of Zion Canyon with its 2000-foot walls 
and colorings.” 

To this list of fifteen western national 
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playgrounds might well be added to the 
camper’s itinerary the Hawaii National 
Park. Many have done it and found a 
“different adventure”. Supt. R. T. Evans, 
is most encouraging. He stated there were 
ten parks, or camps, with 256 furnished 
cottages open from June 16th to September 
30th. The average visit to Hawaiian Ter- 
ritory is given as two weeks, the cost for 
accommodations is $5.00 per day, which 
includes food and lodging. This is for each 
individual in the party. The most attrac- 
tive features of Hawaii are Crater of 
Kilauea, hiking through fern jungles and 
over trails along the chain of craters. 


AST year liquid fire returned to the pit 
of Halemaumau in the Kilauea Vol- 
cano after three years of inactivity; it will 
be a good time to view this phenomena this 
summer. Last year the work on Chain of 
Craters road was carried forward and is 
now complete for 1928 traffic. A shelter 
house recently has been erected near the 
rim of Halemaumau for pit visitors. The 
new Uwekahuna Observatory and museum 
recently presented to the United States is 
now one of the tourist meccas of the islands 
and is operated by the National Park 
Service. 

Uncle Sam invites you to participate in 
his great outdoor joys in these vast natural 
playgrounds. Transcontinental routes this 
year are far better signposted and main- 
tained than ever before. The trend is to 
cover less territory and do it better, in 
other words it appears that the average 
motorist will stay put in one place some- 
what longer than formerly. At all odds, 
it is bound to be the biggest year in 
National Park history. 


CONSTRUCTING AN ELEVATED FIREPLACE 
By B. S. Hamilton 


AY I make a contribution to the 
comfort of my fellow campers? If 
it is true, as Napoleon once said, that 
“Armies move and fight on their bellies,” 
it is more than true that camping is a de- 
light or a failure in proportion to the 
quality and kind of “eats” provided. 
Nothing, therefore, is more important 
than the comfort and convenience of the 


stones and over and among the stones we 
put sand to a depth of about eight inches. 
On this bed we built our stone fireplace. 

The sides of the table were made lar- 
ger than needed to serve as additional 
table room for pots and pans. Around 
the fireplace we put some boards to 
shield it from the wind, but they were 
well. away from contact with the fire. 


aa s 


How to cook in comfort over an open fire 


cook; and cooking on a ground camp fire 
is heart-breaking work. 

In Mexico the peon women raise their 
fires and ovens from the ground on 
wooden stands. We adapted their methods 
to our camp this summer and found that 
it worked admirably. 

We first built a table of logs and boards 
which we found on the beach. On this we 
placed a board frame which we filled with 


The table could have been made of small 
logs with branches covered with bark for 
the top. For stone and sand we could 
have substituted earth or clay, so this type 
of fireplace could be used even if the 
boards from the beach and the stone and 
sand had not been available. 

The photograph shows our camp fire- 
place on the shores of Lake Huron, 
thirty miles from the nearest railroad. 
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UH- OH ~ THERE'S AN 
INDIANS TEEPEE ? MAYGE 
THEY'LL FEED US AND 
SHOW US HOW TO GET 
BACK HOME 
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(Continued on page 59) 
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breakfast ! 


Pine-scented air fetching the fragrance of sizzling bacon 
and bubbling coffee—the aroma of a stack of “wheats” 
browning in the pan. Wham!—that’s when the old ap- 
petite rises like a “pink-eye” leaping for a Dusty Miller. 


belts are slipped a notch and pipes are drawing 

sweet, outdoor men hand it to Pillsbury’s pancakes! 

Packed to rough it, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is the cham- 

pion “chow” for quick, satisfying meals in the open. Every 

ingredient for perfect pancakes is right in every package. 

Simply add water or milk—and bake in any frying pan. 
You can do the whole job in six minutes flat! 

You can’t pack a better pal than Pillsbury’s—strongly pack- 
aged, simply prepared, supremely palatable. It’s right in the 
contract that Pillsbury’s will deliver tender, fluffy, golden- 
brown pancakes every time! Take it with you on your next 
trip and be sure to take plenty. Good stores sell it by the 
package or the case. 

Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
makes equally delicious cakes with a 
real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour : Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran - Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour + Graham Flour + Farina 


Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour 


Made by the Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
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WOODS DOWN SLEEPING ROBES CAMPING HINTS—TENTING 
— By Elon Jessup 






































HEN a tent pole rests on sand or 
| some other kind of soil that is quite 
| loose, it works downward and thereby 
| slackens the’ set of the tent. This can 

readily be overcome by placing a flat rock 
| or board under the pole. 

When guy ropes don’t hold in sandy 
soil you can tie their ends around some- 
thing such as a rock, brush, log or bag of 
sand and bury it. Very often it’s sufficient 
to lay a log against the inner side of the 


“COMFORT is what you need” 


b pers in your Woods Down Sleeping Robe, every minute you 
are under its care. The priceless comfort that insures perfect 
sleep, without a break. That turns you out in the morning fit for | 

anything. 

Every night the same—good weather or bad. Your Woods Down 

Robe’s remarkable temperature accommodation sees to that. 

Always coniforts you just right—no taking off or putting on 

covers. Uniform body-heat warmth retained—through controlled- 

lim. air insulation in Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl, 


in staggered tubes. 
We guarantee 










every Woods More comfort than a stack of blankets For all climates and seasons—the fa- 
ioaef gag —lighter than a pair. Most widely used mous Woods Arctic and the Arctic Junior. 
Sleeping Robe to and highly recommended. Opens fiat for Sold by best stores. Where not displayed, 
give complete sat- airing and brushing. Down always stays _ please write to us for prices and full in- 
isfaction fluffy. Light, strong, showerproof hy- formation on use of these modern outdoor 
. r gienic cover and virgin wool lining. Hood sleeping robes. New folder “Comfort Out- 





with drawstring. Duffel bag included. doors” for you, FREE. 





WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. | 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 



















Using a wall tent for living quarters and 
a wedge model for storing supplies 






































tent pegs, thus weighting down the guys. 

The combination of a stake and a buried 
log makes an extra strong holdfast. At- 
tach the guy rope to the stake close to the 
ground. Run an extra piece of rope or 
wire around the top of the stake and 
around the log. Halfway between stake 
and log, twist the rope with a smaller 
stake to take up slack and drive the point 
of this into the ground. 





NOTHER application of the same gen- 
eral idea: Instead of using a log as 
your holdfast, use a stake of the same size 
as the guy rope stake and directly in line 
with it. Run a piece of rope around the two 
from the top of the guy rope stake to 
ground level on the second stake. Twist 
the rope with a smaller stake in between 
and drive its point into the ground. 

Caked loam such as you find in many 
parts of the West is almost like solid rock. 
It’s mighty hard on wood tent pegs. You’re 
grateful for a set of metal pegs. The pin 
type of metal peg does very well here but 
it’s not of much use in sandy soil. The 
angle iron type of peg is good in almost 
any consistency of soil. 

Rain can be most annoying but it can’t 
wreckyourtentandblow itaway. Thatis why 
wind in some respects is a more important 
factor incamp life than rain. It pays to know 
a good deal about the winds; the direction 
they come from and what they mean. 

Among various signs that tell the direc- 
tion of a wind are: smoke, limbs of trees, 
grass, a handful of dust on your open palm 
and straws or dry grass tossed in the air. 
Perhaps the most usuat method is the wet- 
ting of a finger all around and holding it 
: up. The side that feels coldest indicates the 






















AS CLEAR as mountain air, is the view 
through a Zeiss—thanks to its dust 
and moisture-proof construction, and its 
supreme optics. 

ok through a Zeiss at your dealer’s, 
or write for a catalog. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 


ZEISS sinox 
BINOCULARS 
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NG direction from which the wind is blowing. 
Lash down your tent with the approach ; 
of bad weather. Bad weather means a wind | 
at ~ es i ye ao : a 
: and one hundred mules an hour. For the : : 
a most oe it ay a classified respectively | FAM P STOVE 
ae as squalls, gales and storms. 
‘ak Squalls are short and variable gusts of \ AMERICAN 
wind. A squall doesn’t travel very fast but | ee oe —_ 
it strikes you with such suddenness that it | Hescing Lighting Sernde 
can ripa tent sky high if you don’t look out. Lad 
we of A gale is a longer, speedier and steadier 
chen blow thana squall. It may runas fast as sixty 
f the miles an hour. As a rule, rain goes with it. 
A storm blows at the rate of seventy- 
five miles and more. You can usually spot 
the approach of a storm a day or two in 
advance. But once it breaks, it may last | 
for several days. 


on importance of pegging down a 
tent is evident if you’ve ever noticed 
some of the weird ballooning effects that 
a wind has upon canvas. There’s a ten- | 
dency of the wind to carry it aloft rather 
than sweep it away. This tendency is far 
less with a pyramidal tent than it is with a 
tent of flatter roof. 

The fly of a wall tent can prove a good 
deal of a wind-trap at times. To prevent it 
from fluttering, run ropes diagonally 
across it from each end of the ridge to 
the opposite corner guy stakes. 

Unless a wall tent is ready fitted with 
vertical poles it is sometimes more con- 
venient to support the ridge at each end 
with a pair of sheared poles. This gives 
you an unobstructed entrance. The same 
goes for a wedge tent. 

If you don’t care about tripping over 
guy ropes in the dark, do away with the 


ground stakes and attach the guy ropes to “ee 
a couple of long poles supported by up- | |\@im P 
rights. Very often this arrangement gives Bh ENS. Yj as VGN. 2 


a tent a better set than ground stakes. 


If you are living in a permanent camp, | | ae 5a ‘ 
it pays to have a wood floor. Set up the <4 i 
tent first in order to get the correct aw rod 
ee om 


Pat 





andy 
ome- 








eeu. If you intend to use the 
oor again next season, build it in sections ° : . 
that can be bolted together when you take There is no dish the outo door chef cannot 
- out of storage. Use tongue and groove | alii tail produce, for when he works with Kampkook, 
ooring if you can get it. ree pad . : : : 
; Lasser is figured and sold in terms of commana many el his stove we broils and cooks just as rapidly 
oard feet. The standard board foot is the ints you won't _— and as perfectly as a cit range. 
equivalent of a board one foot long, one | “*" Sent free om request. ia y st ttn. 
foot wide and one inch thick. A board ten Crisp bacon, hot biscuits, baked potatoes, are 
feet long, one foot wide and one inch ; ‘ , . ; % 
thick contains ten board feet. his specialty and they are ready almost as soon as camp is made, for 
But suppose for the sake of argument, Kampkook gets on the job without fuss or trouble—set up and 
the board is twelve feet long and ten ; » ey 3 
inches wide. How many board feet in this going full tilt in two minutes. 
case? You have to divide the sectional : or 
area of the board in inches by 12 and multi- Kampkook burns common gasoline, has built-in oven and heater, 
ply by the length of the board. In other built-in pump and funnel. The folding windshield makes it 
words; multiply 1 inch (the thickness) Hag bn 2 
by 10 inches (the width). Divide by 12. weather-proof and when it is chilly it doubles as a tent or cottage 
That gives ten-twelfths. Multiply by 12 oo fe oh : Ni 
(the Seo al Ge tae. Tie es: heater. No wonder it is the choice of more than a million campers. 
10 board feet. By this process you can : ° " 
compute the number of board feet in lum- Kampkook is made in five popular models; sold by good 


ber of any length, breadth and thickness. dealers everywhere. Write for folder showing the full line. 





ape to of oe; ,~ gecig ree 

the ground on a slant, the to ing ° ° 

farthest from the tent. When eatin them American Gas Machine Co. 

out, pull in the direct line of the length of Incorporated 

the stake; that is, pull on the same slant ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 

and not straight upward. The easiest way New Yorr, N. Y. Oaxtanp, Caur 

as a rule is to slip a rope around the notch 

and pull on the rope. That’s better than 

hammering the top forward and backward. American Gas Macuine Co., Inc. 
When trenching a tent, cut the ditch | Deer. D. 3. Atsaar Lea. Mone. 

straight down on the side nearest the tent nad me Mlb queteinn tibet Anaiiel 

and slope the far side of the ditch. Don’t Kampkooks. 

bank dirt against canvas. That rots it. Name 
Consistency of soil makes a good deal of 

difference in the need for a trench. For a Adéoos 

short-time camp on porous soil you prob- Town and State 

ably won’t have to dig a trench; that is, 
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ANE GREY, the writer of best sellers, se- 

lects Kermath—best seller among motors! 

Even in far off New Zealand, Zane Grey uses the 

famous Alma G. powered with a 100 H. P. Kermath, 
in all his deep sea fishing. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave. 90 King Street W. 
Detroit, Mich. Toronto, Ontario 


“A KERMATH 
ALWAYS RUNS” 











COMFOR 


: Toss it into your car seat when you go on 
yf :” : week end trips, sit on it for ease and protection 
al at picnic meals and campfire gatherings, slip it onto 
the hard seat of your boat, carry it to the baseball games, use it in porch chairs, 
swings and settees—you’ll always find it a faithful friend to shield you from damp- 
ness and discomfort. Popular sizes in three distinct styles — olive drab jean for 
outings — corduroy for offices — figured denims for porches and homes. All 
made without buttons or other scratchy metal projections and filled with 
soft, light, fluffy Kapok. No inflation — no punctures. 


Sold at attractive prices by sporting goods, 
.. office supply, furniture, herasianidinasend 
sted quel stores, and other retailers. 

. Write for illustrated folder. 

* EAU CLAIRE PAD COMPANY 

e 314 Bellinger Street Eau Claire, Wis. am 

















* Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights | 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfortable 


night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki cover. 
Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. A num- 
ber of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 


Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 





124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


on light loamy or sandy soil. But when 
you camp on clay or limestone, it’s just as 
well not to take any chances. 

A tent fly pitched at one side serves as 
a mighty comfortable mess tent. Pitch it 
with the ridge quite high in wedge tent 
fashion but with very gradual slope, the 
sides being open and the eaves about four 
feet above ground. 

If you are forced to camp on miry 
ground, you are thankful, of course, for 
a good ground-cloth. But even that may 
not offer protection enough from mud. 
See if you can’t dig up a thick mat of some 
sort to lay under the ground-cloth; per- 
haps boughs, hay or leaves. 


LIGHT weight tent stands up par- 
ticularly well under strain if its seams 
are reinforced with tape. This both adds to 
the strength of the seam and relieves the 
cloth of a good deal of strain. With heavier 
cloth, tape reinforcement isn’t necessary. 
Any tent, however, should be reinforced 
with extra material at special points of 
strain such as the eaves, ridge and corners. 
A camper now and then waterproofs an 
unwaterproofed tent by painting it with 
linseed oil. He’d do better to buy a can of 
waterproofing solution from a camp out- 
fitter. Linseed oil sheds water well enough 
but it makes a mighty warm roof to live 
under when the sun shines. It’s more suit- 
able for waterproofing ground-cloths. 
Here it serves quite well. After applying 
linseed oil to canvas, let it dry very 
gradually—not in the sun. 

Bobbinet is the best material for keeping 
out insect pests. Lacking that, try a screen- 
ing of ordinary cheesecloth. It will protect 
you from almost any winged torment rang- 
ing from punkies to a horse fly. Ordinary 
mosquito netting isn’t much good. 


FOLDING COOKING RACK 
By Philip A. Becker 


ERE is a sketch of a practical cook- 

ing rack. It is easily constructed and 

I have found it very useful on my camping 
trips. 

The rack is made of 1/8 by 1/2 inch 

iron strips which are loosely riveted to- 


a. 

















Showing how the rack is made 


gether. It folds up very compactly and I 
have made a special canvas bag for carry- 
ing it. 

The size can be made to suit your con- 
venience. I find it best to make the rack 
of a size to accommodate my frying pan 
and pots. 

The rack I made worked so well that I 
thought I would like to pass the idea along 


| to readers. I do not believe anyone would 


have any difficulty in making such an ar- 
ticle by simply following the diagram. 

I am sure you will find this little con- 
trivance about as handy an article of 
equipment as you can possess. And it 
costs almost nothing. 
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{| KNEW SHE'D FEEO US, 
YA KNOW THESE INOIANS 
ARE MIGHTY GOOD TO 
PEOPLE WHO GET LOST 
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Know Real Joy 
Out-of-Doors 
This Nene 


Tour and Camp in a 


Dickey : S Kasper 


The Tent That Has No Center Pole! 


Throw Aside Cares 
For a Holiday! 


AKE it a real vacation this year. Take 
the whole family with you. Enjoy new 
scenes, new faces, in the big outdoors. Tour 
and camp in a Dickeybird-Kamper tent, Amer- 
ica’s finest. No center pole, very roomy, quick- 
ly erected, made of finest materials. Patented 
Dickey devices make it a supreme tent value. 
To the pioneer camper and tourist, to the new- 
comer to the outdoors, we unreservedly recom- 
mend this fine tent. Write for descriptive cir 
cular and prices. 


There’s a dealer near 
you who will demonstrate. 


THE DICKEY MFG. COMPANY 
Dickey Building 


113-15-17 Ontario Street Toledo, Ohio 
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“Tt’s a 
Grizzly!” 


Is there a red-blooded 
sportsman anywhere who 
would not give years of 
his life for this thrill? 
Scornful of all adversa- 
ries, wily old Grizzly Bear 
has a heart without fear. 
Big game abounds in this 
magnificent and exten- 
sive domain. You should 
plan a trip to the 


Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


What more coveted tro- 
phies could you bag than 
a Grizzly, a “Big Horn” 
mountain sheep or wary 
mountain goat? Then, 
too, there are the haunts 
of shy deer, elk, caribou 
and moose so well known 
to your seasoned, reli- 
able guides. Surely your 
trigger finger feels the 
urge. Inquiries about the 
best localities, etc., re- 
ceive the experienced 
and personal attention of 
A. O. SEYMOUR 
meral Tourist Agent 
3207 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian 
Pacific 


World’sGreatest TravelSystem 
. 


LP, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
POISONOUS SNAKES 


Camrinc Epitor: 


e are contemplating a camping trip this ‘ 


summer which would take us down the Shenan- 
doah Valley into Virginia and the Carolina states 
returning via Washington, D. C., and the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. 

‘e have a first class tent and camping out- 
fit, but before making definite plans for the 
trip would be pleased if you would give me the 
following information: 

Are there suitable camping sites located in 
these states, and do you consider there is any 
danger, camping in a tent, from poisonous snakes 
in this territory? Any information you can give 
me on such a proposed trip will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

J. Lippert. 

Ans.—The section which you have selected 
for your proposed camping trip, namely through 
the Shenandoah Valley into Virginia and the 
Carolinas, is an interesting one. 

in certain parts of the territory you will find 
two species of poisonous snakes, namely timber 
rattlers and copperheads. There are a number of 
rattlers in the Delaware Water Gap section and 
an occasional copperhead is present. The timber 
rattlers extend down through Virginia and into 
the Carolinas, 

Do not be unduly alarmed about snakes, how- 
ever, as there is scarcely a section of the country 
below the northern tier of states where poison- 
ous reptiles are not present. They are seldom 
encountered, however, and if one uses ordinary 
precautions such as wearing high-topped boots 
and leggins and keeps his eyes open, there is 
really no danger. 

Right here in New York State, and within 
fifty miles of the City, we are in the copperhead 
belt. The Palisades of the Hudson, parts of 
Westchester County, New Jersey and, in fact, 
all New York with the exception of Long Island, 
contain many poisonous snakes. Usually it is 
only when one starts out definitely to find snakes 
that he meets up with them. Do not for a mo- 
ment allow the thought of poisonous snakes to 
interfere with your vacation. Just use ordinary 
caution. 

Campinc Epitor. 


BIRCH CANOE 


Camptnc Eprrtor: 

I am a reader of your monthly magazine. I 
would like to know if you could supply me with 
plans and information on the making of a birc 
canoe. If the plans cost anything I will be glad 
to remit. I can get the birch bark from trees on 
our farm. 

Epwarp Korricn. 

Ans.—So far as we know there are no plans 
available for the making of a birch canoe and 
there are several reasons for this. Birch bark 
canoes are not nearly so popular now as they 
were in the early days of America, when the 
materials and facilities for making canvas-covered 
cedar canoes were not available. 

For one thing, birch bark is now much harder 
to obtain than it was formerly, due to the deple- 
tion of forests. Another point is that a birch 
bark craft is not nearly so sturdy nor reliable 
as a good canvas-covered cedar. About the only 
thing in favor of the birch bark is its romantic 
appearance, 

If you will consult one of Dan Beard’s outdoor 
books, such as The Field and Forest Handibook, 
you may find plans for making a birch canoe. 
Outside of that we know of no place to refer you. 

CampinG EpiTor. 


COOKING STOVE FOR CAMPING 


Camptnc Epitor: 

I am trying to find out the kind of alcohol 
stove for cooking and heating which Peary, dis- 
coverer of the North Pole, used and often men- 
tions in his book though not explicitly. I thought 
that you, having a wealth of such information, 
could inform me or suggest some way in which 
to secure this knowledge. 

Perhaps also you could either acquaint me with 
the characteristics of gasoline and alcohol stoves 
of the above type, past or present, or could sug- 
gest some agency through which I might become 
acquainted with them. 

Any suggestions would be greatly valued. 

ILLIAM T. Myers. 

Ans.—We do not know any place where you 
could purchase an alcohol stove of the type used 
by Admiral Peary. Alcohol stoves have become 
antiquated for outdoor purposes since the in- 
vention of the gasoline pressure stove. That is 
by all odds the most convenient and practicable 
cooking apparatus the outdoorsman can employ. 

These stoves contain a small tank which is 
partially filled with gasoline and is made to vapor- 
ize se | flow into the burner by means of air 
pressure. The tank is pumped up with a small 
hand pump, and one can cook a meal very quickly. 

you are not familiar with these gasoline 
pressure stoves, it would pay you to consult any 
of the big sporting goods stores in your city, 
where a salesman will be glad to explain the 
advantages of this cooking rig. 
Campinc EprTor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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GENUINE 
+ CAMP COMFORT 
IN THIS OUTODOORTENT j 


Perfect camping luxury—comfort- 
ablein hottest weather, safe and dry 
in heaviest storms. The patented 
features in this tent are the result 
of experiences of dyed-in-the-wool 
campers over a period of more than 
40 years—lots of room, light in 
weight, strong, safe, compact! This 
is the finest umbrella tent made. 


Write for free detail catalog before you buy 


a You will find therein the 


UNITED STATES TENT & AWNINGCO. 
Edward R. Litzinger, President 
716 N. Sangamon Street . Chicago, Til. 














Keep Your Footing 


FIRM AND 
SAFE WITH 


LIPSCOMB 


CONCAVE DISK 
SCREW CALKS 


in your shoes. These 
are the original, a4 
tented Screw Calks. 
They fit close to the 
sole and are — 
inserted or removed. 
Calks and tools are 
hard. Call for them 
at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you 
send us his name and 
50 cents for a box of 
50 with awl and key 
for inserting. 


Made only by 
The General Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


No.G No.1 








Depends chiefly on a good bed— 
and a good bed depends chiefly on 
the mattress. Assure restful sleep 
on your next trip by taking along an 


AIRO MATTRESS 


Made on low air pressure “‘halloon-tire” principle of 
virgin rubber, khaki covered. Truss bridgework construc- 
tion distributes weight evenly over entire surface. De- 
flated makes a small roll easily carried. Washable, sani- 
tary. Just the thing for hunters, fishermen and auto 
campers. Ideal for speed boat, canoe, or as an air raft for 
the kiddies. Mail the coupon for catalog and price list. 


THE K&W RUBBER CO., Dept. 101, DELAWARE, OHIO 


Name 





Address 
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GUNNING THE GULF 
(Continued from page 27) 


on the log to get up. Without as much 
as a warning rattle, a diamond-back 
struck him on the wrist. This man carried 
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a modern hypodermic outfit as insurance | 


against death from snake bite. He used it, 
but the venom of the snake was so potent 


that he died before his friends could get | 


him to a doctor. 


That certainly gave me plenty to think | 


about. 

Just before noon Gene arrived. He 
brought with him Bob Ames of Amarillo. 
Both of them were fuming and fussing 
about the long trip they’d had. Mark you, 
these men live in Texas. They had jour- 
neyed to another point in Texas, and 
with good train connections and fast trains 
it had taken them thirty-six hours. It’s a 


big state and a big country. Mr. Howe | 


said he could go from Amarillo to Chicago 
in less time. Texas is the original country of 
wide, open spaces—a land where there are 


more cows and less butter, more streams | 


and less water, and where you can look 
farther and see less than anywhere else. 
As soon as our customers were aboard 


we got under way. That afternoon and | 
the next morning Gene and I romped with | 
the ducks and lived over boyhood hunts | 


of years ago. He was still shooting an old 
rattletrap pump gun that he used on the 
Missouri River the last time I hunted with 
him, fifteen years ago. And in its use he 
demonstrated to me fully that I wasn’t as 
good a duck shot as I thought I was. 

At noon we were to start on our quail 
hunt. Bob said he had eaten something 
that didn’t agree with him and his stomach 
was hurting him so badly that he believed 
he would stay on the boat. Tucker felt 
that as host he must stay with Bob. Gene 
and I couldn’t think up any plausible 
reason why we shouldn’t hunt quail; so 
with Captain Sorenson as counselor and 
guide we started to investigate the fabled 
quail country and the snakes. In the Cap- 
tain we felt we were well attended, as he 
had been bitten twice by rattlesnakes and 
had recovered. His son had also outlived 
a rattlesnake. 


ITH a rowboat we crossed over 

to the island. My hip boots were ot 
the kid-glove variety, which you can roll 
up and put in your pocket, and I didn’t care 
to trust them with rattlesnakes. So instead 
I wore heavy canvas trousers, rubber- 
soled shoes with eight-inch leather tops, 
two pairs of heavy woolen socks and heavy 
canvas leggings over all. I felt morally cer- 
tain that no snake could strike through my 
armor, although from four inches below 
the knee up I was wide open to an attack. 

Over the flats we went. As the ground 
got higher we could see prickly pear 
cactus ahead. 

“Now,” says the Captain, “you joost 
walk toward any high cactus, and quail 
will commence to get out.” 

By high cactus he meant one four or 
five feet off the ground. We approached 
the first one with guns ready and without 
any great feeling of confidence in our 
hearts. When about fifteen yards from said 
cactus, quail boiled out of it from every 
crevice. How many were in the flock I 
don’t know. I killed a double, reloaded 
my gun, missed a bird and killed another. 
This was going to be good. 

“We'll go on to another cactus,” said 
the Captain. 

“We'll hunt out these singles,” said 
Howe and Holland. 

“Joost let ’em alone,” said the Captain. 
“They’re probably in the ,Brass, and there 
may be snakes there too.” 
(Continued on page 65) 
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For the Picture Chances 
That Are Hard to Get 





F or the really great picture opportunities of 
a lifetime ... pictures you may never have a chance 
to take om ... there’s just one camera—the finest 
—the Graflex. Speed up to 1/1000 second. The 
camera universally depended upon by those to 
whom the loss of a single picture would be tragic. 


ee 8S 


And now there’s a Graflex priced within reach of everybody— 
Graflex “Series B”—3 {’'x 4'4'""-$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 










TLY SIMPLE 









FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. JROCHESTER. NEW YORK 








The Aristocrat of the Highway—35 sq. 


ft. of walking head room between cots. | 


At Last! A Really 
MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT 


Add miles of pleasure to your miles of travel 
by living in a Hed-room or Kleer-Room tent on 
your motor trip this summer. 


Mosquito-proof 
Waterproof 
Perfect Ventilation 
Adjustable to take up slack 
Erect or take down in 5 minutes 
Rides on running board 

See Hed-room and Kleer-Room at your sport- 
ing goods dealer’s today. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry, write us for prices and attractive illus- 
trated folder. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Dallas Minneapolis 
St. Louis New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Brooklyn 























CAMP 
TRAILER 


THE 
NEW 


GILKIE 


Absolutely the finest camp 
offered the 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

















Solve Your Cottage 


Toilet Problems 


With Wolverine Septic 

tanks or vault type chem- 

ical toilets.—The modern 

Sanitary way to elim- 
inate the old outside 

closet. Cost easily within 
¥ the reach of anyone. Com- 
a plete catalog and prices 
y on request. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
=" 800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 








DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


At .L good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 


the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, 


who edits 


this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. 


Earnshaw 


will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 


fish law information. 
department. 


VETERAN EXEMPTIONS FROM 


STATE LICENSES 


NFORMATION has gained wide cir- 
culation throughout the country to the 
effect that the Federal Government 


| issues free permits to veterans of foreign 


wars authorizing them to hunt or angle 
without the necessity of obtaining licenses 
from the various States. 

The Federal Government also receives 
many inquiries annually concerning the 
issuance and cost of a Federal license to 
hunt throughout the country without re- 
gard to State license requirements. 

These conceptions are both erroneous. 
The Federal Government is neither au- 
thorized to, nor does it issue, such permits 
or licenses in either instance. 

The various States have absolute con- 
trol under their reserved police powers in 
the matter of local licenses to hunt or 
angle. Each State now requires both resi- 
dent and nonresident licenses to hunt, a 
considerable number requires resident 
angling licenses and a still greater number 
requires nonresident angling licenses. 

A few States do have exemptions in 
their laws in favor of resident veterans. 
One of the most liberal laws in this re- 
gard is that of Indiana which issues li- 
censes free of charge to honorably dis- 
charged resident veterans of the State to 
hunt, trap, or angle therein. In Oregon, 
licenses good for life, are issued free of 
charge by the State Game Commission to 
pioneers of the State who arrived prior 
to 1870, veterans of Indian and Civil 
Wars, residents of State Soldiers’ Home, 
and to disabled veterans of the World 
War. 

In Florida, hunting, fishing, or trapping 
licenses are not required of resident Con- 
federate veterans who are entitled to State 
pensions. In California, free licenses are 
issued to veterans of the Civil War. In 
Idaho, veterans of the Civil War may hunt 
and fish without a license. Blind persons 


| may fish in New Hampshire without a 


license. In South Carolina, a Confederate 
veteran wearing his cross of honor may 
hunt and fish without a license. 

Another variation of the military ex- 
emption is found in the laws of Virginia 
and Wyoming. In Virginia, the officers 
and personnel of the army, navy, and 
marine corps, stationed in the State, are 
placed on the same footing as residents 
for the purpose of obtaining hunting li- 
censes. In Wyoming, soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of the United States, who have 
been stationed in the State for one 


Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
We invite you to use it freely. 


year are eligible for resident licenses. 

A possible source of misunderstanding 
in this connection may have arisen from 
the original provisions of the migratory 
bird reservation bill which has been be- 
fore Congress for several years. As a 
means of raising funds for the use of the 
Government in establishing and maintain- 
ing Federal reservations as breeding and 
feeding areas for migratory wildfowl, an 
annual $1 Federal license has been pro- 
posed for all persons who hunt migratory 
game birds. 

If this provision were to be enacted, 
however, the Federal license would not 
exempt the holder from the necessity of 
complying with State laws in the matter 
of local hunting licenses. It might be said, 
however, that the general refuge bill 
(S. 1271) as it passed the Senate on April 
18 was amended to eliminate the provi- 
sions relative to Federal licenses and a 
direct appropriation of $1,000,000 per an- 
num was authorized as a means of finan- 
cing the acquisition of areas for refuge 
purposes. The bill has not been acted upon 
in the House at this writing. 


BOUNDARY WATERS 


UCH confusion exists in the public 

mind as to the requirements for 
hunting and fishing on streams and waters 
which constitute the boundary between 
different jurisdictions. Usually the center 
thread of the current of such a stream 
constitutes the boundary line between the 
States bordering thereon. 

In most instances the laws of the two 
States must be complied with when hunt- 
ing or fishing beyond the actual boundary 
of either State. In others, cooperative 
arrangements exist between the two juris- 
dictions whereby the residents of each 
State extended the courtesy of using the 
entire section of the waters between the 
States involved. These cooperative ar- 
rangements are further extended when 
each State agrees to concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over the waters of the entire area 
for the purpose of enforcing the law. 

There are two notable exceptions to the 
above boundary-line rule in the case of the 
Potomac and the Ohio Rivers. The State 
of Maryland has jurisdiction over the 
Potomac to low-water mark on the side 
of the Virginias, whose residents must 
comply with the Maryland laws when 
hunting and fishing on the river. 

Likewise, West Virginia and Kentucky 
have jurisdiction over the entire bed of the 
Ohio River to low-water mark on the 
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Ohio-Indiana-Illinois side. This was oc- | 


casioned by the fact that when Virginia 
ceded the North-west Territory to the 
Union, she only ceded that portion North 
and West of the Ohio River, and hence 
the States which were later formed in 
that area have no control over the waters 
of the Ohio. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PENNSYLVANIA'S RECIPROCAL 
LICENSE 


Quves.—Kindly send me information regard- 
ing the nonresident fishing license in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Wituram F. CuLtey. 


Ans.—Pennsylvania issues what is commonly 
called the reciprocal license for fishing in the 
State. That is, a nonresident applicant pays the 
same fee in Pennsylvania as a resident of that 
State would be required to pay in the home 
State of the applicant. Your State, New York, 
charges nonresidents $5.50, so that is the fee 
which you would be required to pay in Penn- 
sylvania. Further information may be obtained 
from the Commissioner of Fisheries at Harris- 
burg. 

GaME anv Fisn Law Epiror. 


TOURIST LICENSES 


Qves.—I am planning a touring trip through 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
and California this summer. Can you tell me the 
cost of a visitor’s fishing license in each of those 
States? 

Scott GARDNER. 


Ans.—The nonresident angling license fees in 
the States mentioned are as follows: Wyoming, $3 
(children under 12 exempt); issued by State 
Game and Fish Commissioner, Cheyenne, Mon- 
tana, $3.50 (children under 15 exempt); issued 
by State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. Idaho, 
general license, $5; tourist license, good for 5 
days, $2 (minors under 14 exempt) ; issued by 
State Game Warden, Boise. Washington, tour- 
ist fishing license good for 30 days, $3; issued 
by Supervisor of Game and Game Fish, Box 
384, Seattle. Oregon, issues reciprocal licenses; 
applicant pays same fee charged nonresident by 
his home State—your State, Kansas, charges 
nonresident $3; issued by State Game Warden, 
Portland. California, fee $3 (minors under 18 
exempt); issued by Fish and Game Commission, 
Postal Telegr raph Building, San Francisco. 

State pamphlets containing the fishing laws 
should be obtained from the above-named officials. 

GaME AND Fisu Law Ebitor. 


SHOREBIRDS AND WATERFOWL 


Qvues.—Could you please tell me when_ the 
closed season ends on yellowlegs and other migra- 
tory game birds? I would also like to know when 
the waterfowl season opens this fall. 

Puiwip Gay. 


Ans.—The close season on yellowlegs extends 
until August 16, 1929, and that on plovers and the 
other species of the smaller shorebirds continues 
indefinitely, or until specifically opened by Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Under State and Federal law, the season on 
waterfowl, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, and coots 
is open on Long Island from October 16 to Jan- 
uary 31, and in the balance of the State of New 
York, from September 24 to January 7. Ask 
the Conservation Department at Albany cons 
cerning any changes made at this year’s session 
of the legislature. 

GaME AND Fisu Law Epitor. 


CANADIAN TRAPPING 


Ques.—I am planning on going to Canada to 
trap next winter. I would like to know the duty 
charged to bring back the skins of beaver, mink, 
fox, and other fur animals. 

Frep E.ttiaqrt. 


Ans.—All raw furs and skins are admitted 
into the United States free of duty under the 
Tariff Act of 1922, except black and silver fox 
skins on which the duty is 50 percent ad valorem. 

Game anD Fisu Law Epiror. 


SEBAGO LAKE, MAINE 


Qves.—As an old reader of Fretp aNp STREAM, 
I learn of your Department. I am going to be at 
Lake Sebago, Maine, from June 1 to August 31 
this year. What does the law permit me to catch 
in the way of fish at that Lake, where do I 
apply for my fishing license, and what does it 


cost? 
Geo. B. Speer. 


Ans.—In lakes and ponds, in Maine, the sea- 
son on salmon and togue is open after the ice 
goes out until September 30; white perch, June 
20 to September 30; landlocked salmon and 
trout (special law for Sebago Lake), April 1 
to September 30; black bass, June 21 to Septem- 
ber 30. Nonresident angling license, fee $3.15; 





This Fast DODGE Runabout Now $1595! 


H™: a new 20 foot Six Pas- 
senger Dodge Runabout— 
the lowest priced boat for its size, 
speed, and quality, on the Amer- 
ican market. Built of genuine 
mahogany ... Varnished in bril- 
liant two-tone colors . . . Uphol- 
stered in leather 
... Safe... Com- 
fortable... 
Economical ... 
Enthusiastically 
acclaimed a tri- 


HORACE E. DODGE BOAT 


556 Lycaste Avenue 


DODGE 


Rinabouts 
$1595---$3265---$7800 





Only $39.00 


For This Highest 
% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 





umph of fine design and standard- 
ized workmanship. It’s a great 
family runabout! Easy to drive. 
Powered with a dependable ma- 
rine motor, self starter with 
Automobile type controls. Dodge 
Runabouts are built in 20, 26, and 

30 foot sizes. 


Write for full 

description and 

delivery dates 
today. 


WORKS 


Detroit, Michigan 





NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
opt Pants, Boots, 


— T - 
a e te, 
Government's whe ees 


you money. Writefor copy, 














rything 


you wantin an 


CVC 
OUTDOOR BED 


OU’LL FIND in the Hodgman Camp Air 
Bed...COMFORT—More than you ever \ 

dreamed of. You sleep on nature’s own mattress— \ 
—air. Once you have tried an Air Bed, you'll never 
be satisfied with any other kind of sleeping equipment... 
LITTLE WEIGHT—Air Beds weigh little, six to four- 
teen pounds, depending upon size. ..They are CompACT— 
Deflated, they are no larger than a blanket roll and pack 
.DuRABLE—Hodgman Air Beds last for 
years; many still ‘in active use after ten and twelve years’ service...And now— 


fimazing New Low Prices 
Hodgman, making Air Beds in large quantities, has been able to reduce prices 37%! 
d for as little as $12.00! Better outdoor beds— 
more comfort—for less money than ever before!) FROM YOUR 
DEALER—or DIRECT. 


easily anywhere. . 


Now you can buy a Hodgman Air Be 


Campers! 
FREE Handbook tells 
all about outdoor 
beds. Write for it 
today! 


Tripp Street a Framingham. Ma: 





' Address 


Hodgman Rubber Company | 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Now! 


HODGMAN —7 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
Send me Free Handbook. 


Name. 








My dealer is 














awkeyo 


yla BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
By America’s Largest Basket Factory 


The Hawkeye insures greater pleasure and more en- 
joyment to sportsmen, tourists and all lovers of 
outdoor life. The insulated ice-chamber and dust-proof 
food co ee keep food and beverages fresh and 
untainted. Easy to pack, easy to carry and containsan 
ample food supply for 5 to 7 people, according to size. 


Good Meals— Outdoors 
at LESS Expense 


Enjoy wonderful meals—delicious, appetizing food 

~ refreshing cold drinks—at much less than it costs 
to eat at dusty wayside restaurants on your vacation, 
tours, fishing, hunting, and week-end trips. 


Write for Catalog and Low Prices 


Made in several popular sizes, attractive in appear- 
ance, handsomely finished and remarkably | ow priced. 
Order from your dealer—or direct from factory. We 
guarantee satisfaction—or money back. Illustrated 
circular mailed on request. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
“Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years"’ 


710 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, Iowa 














The famous Carreras Tobacco Shop at 55 


Wardour St., London, near Piccadilly Circus. 


OW strange to see some men who would 
never offer any cigar of lesser quality 
than an imported Havana—bidding friends 
fill their pipes with indifferent tobaccos! Yet 
CRAVEN MIXTURE—finest of imported 
English pipe tobaccos—costs but little more 


than the ordinary variety. 
CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly fine imported 


tobacco, first blended at the command of the 
rhird Earl of Craven in 1867—can now be 
had at the better tobacconists in America and 
Canada, too. For a liberal sam- 

ple tin, send 10c in stamps to 

Carreras, Ltd., Dept. 39, 220 

Fifth Ave., New York. 








issued by Commissioner of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Augusta. Apply to Commissioner for 
pamphlet and special regulations. 

GaMeE AND Fisu Law EprtTor. 


VIRGINIA’S NEW LAW 


Quves.—I understand some changes were made 
in the fishing laws in Virginia at the 1928 session 
of the State Legislature. Can you advise me 
the present requirements for taking trout and 
biack bass in the State? 

Joun Hunt. 


Ans.—I have only the print of the new State- 
wide laws. Understand several local laws were 
enacted. The new State law fixes the open season 
on brook, mountain, and rainbow trout as the 
period from April 1 to June 30; limit, 20 a day, 
300 a season; minimum length, 6 inches. Black 
bass (called river or pond bass, black perch, and 
southern chub), July 1 to March 15, following; 
limit, 15 a day, 150 a season; minimum length, 
10 inches. Licenses required in inland waters 
above tidewater, “the fresh water streams and 
ponds within the Tidewater section” being ex- 
pressly exempted. Fees, resident, county license 
to hant, trap and fish, $15. resident, State license, 
$3; nonresident angling, Feciproca il fees charged, 
but not less than $2.50 (your state, Maryland, 
charges nonresident $5, so that is the fee you 
would pay in Virginia). Write Executive Officer, 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Kichmond, for local laws and further information. 

Game AND Fisu Law Ebpitor. 


MUSKALONGE 


Ques.—Will you please advise me the open 
seasons on muskalonge in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota? 

Beny. C. Wuiteneap. 


Ans.—Muskalonge, Wisconsin, May 15 to 
March 1; limit, one a day; minimum length, 30 
inches; in Minnesota, May 15 to February 1; 
limit, 2 a day; minimum length, 30 inches. 

Game AnD Fisu Law EpitTor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ques.—Can you advise me as to the restric- 
tions on the taking of game fish in North Caro- 


lina? 
W. R. Marks. 


Ans.—From an examination of the conserva- 
tion laws of North Carolina it appears that game 
fish may be taken in the fresh waters of the 
State at any season. Nonresident rod and line 
license, fee $3.10. Write the Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, for further 
information. 

GAME AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


GaMeE anp Fisn Law Epitor; Dear Sir: ; 
| am very glad to note the new department in 
Fiecp anp StrEAM’s generous pages. 

May I call your attention to errors in the 
Michigan limits on trout and bass? The limit on 
trout is 15 a day, 25 in possession, and that on 
bass, 5 a day, 10 in possession. 

I hope this little correction will be received _as 
a help instead of a criticism, and that your De- 
partment will meet with great success. 

D. W. SHortripce. 


Ans.—The misinformation in the May num- 
ber is corrected by your letter, and attention is 
also directed to the fact that the season on black 
bass does not = until July 1 in the Upper 
Peninsula. The law as shown in the 1927 game 
and fish law pamphlet has been changed by 
regulations of the Conservation Department, 
Lansing. 

The Editor expresses his appreciation to Mr. 
Shortridge, and also to Messrs. Albert Stoll, Jr., 
H. D. Van Wagner, and Dr. William B. New- 
ton for similarly calling the matter to his atten- 
tion. 

The Editor is endeavoring to keep up with the 
latest news and regulations in the various States, 
but as in this instance, he will miss some of them 
occasionally. So don’t take anyone’s word, even 
this Editor’s, for everything. Get your laws and 
regulations from the State Game Departments, 
and we will help you out as much as we can on 
those portions which you do not understand. 

GaME AND Fisu Law Ebitor. 


BLACK BASS, MINNESOTA 


Qves.—Please_ advise me the open season on 
black bass in Minnesota. 
Cartes V. Pratt. 


Ans.—The Minnesota seasons shown for black 
bass in our May issue had the zones reversed. 
The correct seasons are, north of line between 
Townships 124 and 125, June 21 to February 
1; south, May 29 to February 1. The State Game 
and Fish Commissioner of St. Paul can furnish 
a list of the waters of the State in which fur- 
ther restrictions have been made by regulations. 

GaME AND Fisnu Law Epitor, 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Your Tours 
and Camp 
Improvements 


“Old-timers” will tell you 
that it’s the Comfort and 
Dependability of the 
“Gold Medal” they pack that determines 
the rest they get and fun they have. 


Write for 24-page Free Book. Learn about 
“Gold Medal”— the original and only 
complete line of cots; single and double 
steel beds; colored lacquered chairs, stools, 
tables, etc., for Camp and Home. 


Gold Medal C. F. Mfg. Co. 
1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis, 


CoL DMEDAL 


TRace D asc ues tat ore 


The Recognized Standard 
FOR HOME FOR CAMP 

















“The Fiala Sleeping Bag 
Was the only one that was satis- 
factory. All the others we had to 
throw away.” (From leader 
of N. China expedition.) 
Scientifically Correct, Warm, 
Light Weight, Sanitary. Best 
for Outdoor Sleeping; 
Tour and Camp 
SPECIAL: cient —— 5 Ibs. - 
80” Bag a 5 


Llam 
Prismiris Pocket Binocular—6x 


tover ; complete 
Mirakel Binoculars—New 7. 
Genuine Prism; 12 02 $16 
Hensoldt New ‘“‘Dialyt’’—6x30 $58 


6 oz., high-grade Prism 
Zeiss Wide-Angle ‘‘Deltrentis’’ 
—8x30 





Compass — Luminous 
$3.50 
Canoe Sponsons—Portable and 
Adiestale Pi er pair $12 
Flash-Light; no jes; 8” long; 
complete electric light ‘plant; 
runs continuously; guaranteed $10 


Sports 
Dial 





ANTHONY FIALA, 25 Warren St., N. Y. City 
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— Tent 1%. Sit 








tor 1 
Keeps away mosquitoes, black files, Sent prepuld 
gnats and midges. Oldest, most re- 
Hable. Indispensable to hunters, 
campers, en, to’ 

At drug, sporting & general stores. 


og driven, shallow draught, hydro-gliders from 
15 to & 
—_ and comfortable. Models for Sport, Pleasure 
“‘Waterbus”’ service. Write 
BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES 
Incorporated 
1038 Graybar Building New York City 














6x30 $58 
itis’” 
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tee. 


arCOT 
APRICES 


Why Pay More? 


7x7 Umbrella Tent, complete 
sewed-in floor, mosquito-proof 


door with awn- 

ing. Packed in $ 95 

waterproof bag ———— 
———— 


Other Sizes in = 
Stock Reason- — 
ably Priced 


This valuable booklet edited 
and compiled by Major Chas. 
G. Percival, Secretary and 
Treasurer, American Tourist 
Camp Association.— Address: 
Dept. F. 


BECKER'S 


MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 


159-06 Jamaica Ave Li NY. 





give service 
and last when 
finished with 
PATENTED 


“<= Vavatex. 


yous tent or awning fabric is completely protected 
from mildew, permanently repels rain. It is free 
from chalk, ochre or other temporary “‘loading’’— 
lighter, stronger, never greasy or stiff. Any tent-maker 
or dealer can supply Green, Khaki or “‘natural’’? White 
Vivatex tents, or Vivatex awnings, striped or plain. 
Be sure to insist on Vivatex. Please write us for folder, 
giving your dealer’s name. 


Metakloth Co., Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 











No Center or Corner Poles 
The wonder tent of the age. Highest grade 10 oz. 
Army duck; bobbinet snap and strap; screened 
door and window; sewed in floor; awning with 
peaked roof; complete with steel tent stakes; awn- 
ing ropes and carrying bag. A firm, tightly drawn 


tent without center pole. Set up in five minutes 
by one man. Write for free catalog of Stoll Tents 
and camp equipment. 

STOLL MFG. CO., 3271 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


dQUPLEX AUTO ICE BOX 


25 lbs. ice keeps food and drinks 
cold. Bring home fresh fish. 
Built tolast. Dust proof. Write 
today for details on DUPLEX 
Auto Ice Box, Camp Cook Kit 2 
and Fireless Cooker and name 
of dealer. Address Dept. C— 


DURHAM MFG. CO., MUNCIE, IND. 


WEATH=BOATS 


Thousands of Satisfied Customers 
Play sale—get a Heath Waterplane. Sensationally fast 
Hydroplane— 25 to 35 M.P.H,, class B.C.D, Outboard 
motors. Also Heath Cruisette,a beautiful, panelled, uphol- 


stered family runabout. 
oi 


it. B, 2935 Dunn Rd. 
Detrvit, Mich. 











GUNNING THE GULF 
(Continued from page 61) 


But with the confidence of the know- 
it-all we herded up a few of them before 
we went to the next tall cactus, which 
again produced a booming big covey. Now 
there was no brush or timber in this 
country, and you may think these quail 
were very easy to hit. But after the man- 
ner of all game birds, they have taken the 
best advantage of their surroundings, and 
instead of going off like an ordinary bob- 
white quail should they all scooted along 
the ground inches above it. Their coloring 
blended exactly with the gray-brown earth 
and grass. They were hard to hit, which 
made the sport keener, for there was no 
limit to the number of birds to shoot at 
and there was a limit to the number we 
could kill legally in Texas. 

Several times the Captain warned me 
about kicking in little bunches of grass as 
I passed. I didn’t do this through any 
sense of bravado; but when a man hunts 
quail, he naturally kicks everything he 
comes to. The habits of a lifetime are hard 
to break. 

I had one more quail to go to complete 
my limit. I had flushed a covey, and I 
had seen a single bird go into a tall cactus 
that I had previously walked around. I 
approached this cactus as any honest-to- 
goodness quail shooter should. I was 
carrying my gun parallel with the ground 
ahead of me. My eyes were not on the 
ground, but out ahead of the gun barrel. 

I walked around the cactus, tapping 
the leaves of the prickly pear with the 
end of the barrels. Then some one threw 
a piece of stove wood and hit me on the 
right leg. The thought flashed through my 
mind that a stick had sprung up, but I 
knew the blow was unusually hard. 


LOOKED down and saw a diamond- 

back rattler, bigger around than a big 
man’s wrist, lash back and wrap around 
my left ankle, which was planted on him 
about a foot from the end of his tail. Now 
I don’t wish to boast ; far be it from me to 
utter words of self praise. But I’m here to 
state honestly and candidly that I jumped 
as high as, if not higher than, any of the 
high-jump records posted in our foremost 
colleges. And I yelled right out loud. 

During these gyrations, in which my 
sole purpose was to dislodge that snake 
from my left leg and foot, I saw the thing’s 
head pass level with my unprotected knee. 
The old Captain contends that I jumped 
into the air, kicked the snake loose and 
shot it in two before I hit the ground. The 
load of shot hit it about eight inches from 
its head, but did not quite sever the head 
from the body. 

The Captain was scared; I could see 
it in his face. “Quick!” he shouted. “Get 
a sharp knife! Get your legging off!” 

I backed away to a place where there 
was no grass or cactus, seated myself none 
too gently in a large patch of sand-burs, 
which I didn’t know were there until 
fifteen minutes later, and began to rip off 
my leggings. 

In my life I’ve faced a good many dif- 
ferent kinds of danger, and I’ve always 
boasted inwardly that I was pretty level- 
headed. I thought of a tourniquet and that 
I had on a crocheted neck-tie that would 
make a dandy, but I didn’t have sense 
enough to snatch off the tie and twist it 
tight below my knee immediately. If this 
snake’s fangs had penetrated the calf of 
my leg, I would probably have been beyond 
help before we got legging, sock. and 
trousers in the clear. 

On the inside of the calf of my right 
leg were two little red spots. The Captain 
squeezed them and pinched them, but he 





The boat you 
Can carry In 


Double your oppor- 
tunities for fun in the 
great outdoors this sum- 
mer! Take along your 
own boat and enjoy the 
water wherever you find 
it. PNUMATICRAFT 
can be carried on your 
running board, stowed in your motor boat, 
even packed in your trunk! Nothing like it 
for hunting and fishing trips because it 
goes anywhere, 

Weighs 27 Ibs. packed. Inflated in three 
minutes with small foot bellows. Measures 
1014 ft. overall. Carries 6 adults easily. Can't 
capsize. Raised bow and stern and centered 
bottom—exclusive features—give it remark- 
able speed! Made of 
best materials, durable 
and sturdy. Moderately 
priced. Ask your dealer 
or mail coupon below 
for descriptive fold- ¢ 
er “N” and com- 
plete details. 


i wh 
Pnumaticraft 
Fgh 





o 
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Pneumatic Boat Corp. - 
122 Branford Pl., Newark, N.J. 


Pneumatic Boat Corp. 
(Dept. *N”’) 
122 Branford Pl., Newark, N. J. 
Please send me, without 
illustrated folder “N” and 
PNUMATICRAFT. 


PISMRs cod kph dates iun jae ebebonthciet 


obligation, 
prices on 
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All *round ~ 
All weather ~ 
All purpose; 


Specially designed lasts ; choiceleath- 
er and the careful craftsmanship of 
expert boot makers long in our em- 
ploy .. . give these boots an inbuilt 
performance that endures through 
years of comfortable use. 
Witch-Elk boots have stamina, dur- 
ability, pliability. Quickly laced. 
Carefully cut. Hand constructed... 
they have earned the reputation of 
being world famous. 


Mi your dealer’: or write us direct 
for our friendly little booklet on boots. 
WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-64 Labrosse St. Detroit, Mich, 








in your car 


Be independent of hotel bills and 
the inconvenience of camps when 
you travel by motor. The patented 
Kimball bed will make a Pullman 


berth of your car. A comfortable 
roomy bed, made up in two minutes 
—installed by anyone in half an 
hour—disappears behind seat when 
not in use. There is a Kimball for 
every make and type of car. Bed 
with mattress and fixtures for attach- 
ing, delivered complete $18.50— 
be sure to specify car. 


KIMBALL 


AUTO BED CO. 
1115 N. Serrano, Los Angeles 





could get no blood. “You’re all right,” he 
said with a long drawn breath. Man dear, 
those words sounded good! 

Howe was about twenty yards away 
when I did my standing high jump. He 
says he wasn’t scared, and that’s his story 
and he'll stick to it. 


He finished cutting off the snake’s head 
with another load of shot. Then the Cap- 
tain, with the aid of a stick and a fearful 
looking sheath knife, opened the reptile’s 
mouth and peeled back the fangs, which 
were over half an inch in length. There 
was not a bit of poison in the poison sacs. 
Apparently the big rattler had gambled 
all on the first lick and shot the full load. 

While the Captain was holding this 
post-mortem the muscular reaction in the 
snake caused the head with the eight 
inches of body to jerk back away, and the 
mouth opened and closed. Now Howe 
claims he wasn’t scared. I’m here to 
testify that he zoomed up into the air as 
though he had wings. He admits he was 
shaken up pretty badly when he lit. 

To prove that my nerves were steady, 
which they weren’t, I killed the next quail 
that got up, went back to the boat that 
night and never slept a wink. We talked 
it over and decided that we would all go 
back quail hunting the next day. Every- 
body was willing, nobody was afraid of 
snakes, but for some reason the question 
of quail hunting was never mentioned 
again on the trip. Just as a matter of 
course we got up and went out after ducks. 


HAT night I took Gene away out on 

the back deck away from everybody, 
and asked him in all sincerity if when I 
yelled it sounded as though I was scared. 
“Why no,” he replied, “it just sounded like 
you were yelling for fun.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” I told him; “I 
didn’t have a thing to do with that yell. 
It just came out.” 

We wound up the trip with a goose 
hunt. And we killed geese. I didn’t, but 
we did. Going west from Corpus, we 
passed a little Texas ranch of 44,000 acres, 
all under cultivation. There was a square 
mile of spinach and a square mile of 
Bermuda onions staggered with a square 
mile of cabbage. One man owns and 
operates this property. In the center of it 
he has a small town. He owns the whole 
thing, including an up-to-date brick school 
house. 

All the tenant houses are neat and well 
painted. There’s one main house on each 
side of a section and a small house for 
the tenant’s hand. One barn and a wind- 
mill take care of both houses. The land 
is planted in cotton and vegetables. This 
man hasn’t a farm; he has an empire. 

I marveled at the magnitude of the 
thing—forty-four thousand acres farmed 
under the direct supervision of one man. 
My host then told me that the cattle ranch 
on which we were to shoot geese contained 
a million acres! At this statement I lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

Again it was brought home to me that 
where game is plentiful the fine points of 
its hunting are unknown. On this hunt we 
were piloted by one of the best goose 
hunters of the section. He had pits at 
different places on the prairie. We were 
each assigned a pit. No decoys, no nothing. 
You just got in and hoped that the geese 
would choose the particular spot where 
you were hidden as the place they wished 
to fly over. 

There were thousands of geese—snow 
geese, cacklers, Hutchin’s geese and a 
few big Canadas. There was hardly a 
time that a flock was not wedging the 
atmosphere in your general direction. The 
anticipation was ever present, but most of 
these geese knew where they were going, 
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Lighting Plant for Campers 











BARCO TENTS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


Buy 


This Tent 


Know the Pleasures of the Open Road 
Here is a home for outdoors every car owner 
and camper needs. Made of finest selected 
Forest Green waterproofed Tent cloth, large 
extension awning, screened window with 
storm flap, sewed in floor, complete with 
collapsible centre pole with Umbrella steel 
arms, awning poles and stakes ready to erect. 
Experienced campers appreciate the depend- 
able material, fine workmanship and refinee 
ments in these tents. 

FULL SIZE 
Ftexste PRICE $16-98 
Worth much more than price asked. Order to- 
day. 30 years of Tent Building at your service. 
Write for Catalogue 


Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Camp Out fitters 


135 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ta 


and Small Cottages 
$7 5.00 AND UP 


Lighting plant 
designed especially 
for small cottages, 
campers, launches 
and to charge radio 
batteries in rural 
districts — $75.00. 
Write for circu. 
lar. 


Kintzing Loom Manufacturing Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 








Largest Line of 
Boats to Choose From 


SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY $43” 


for this 
S| DUR-A-BILT 2¢2/¥¢000 


(UMBRELLA TEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 

Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with a , screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.05, delivered Same tent 9 14x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 





BOAT FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE. 
Wide Range of Prices 
-Non-Sinkable Row Boats 
and Outboard Motor 
Boats. Boats for all types 
of Outboard Motors. 


Immediate shipment can 
be made of all models. 


Get our 
1928 Catalogue . 
today 


PIONEER 
MANUFACT’ING 
] COMPANY 


= 627 Perry St. 
Middlebury. tnd. 











High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T-D describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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if you didn’t. The only thing that passed 
near me was a poor dilapidated hen spoon- 
bill, and she stayed. Gene killed a goose 
and Bill killed a couple. 

It was a sight worth seeing. The dif- 
ferent kinds of geese were trading back 
and forth with an occasional flock of 
sand-hill cranes. Shore birds and ducks 
were very abundant. Enormous flocks of 
curlew proved a great temptation. 

I was told that this hit-or-miss plan of 
get in the ground and hope that the geese 
will fly over you generally brings the 
limit. The day we tried it the weather was 
against us. Although there were geese in 


the air all the time, our host said the birds | 


were not moving. 

Yes, there are rattlesnakes in the goose 
country—plenty of them. As we walked 
back to the car in the evening Bill Tucker 
shot a coiled rattler right out from under 
Gene Howe. The sun had set and it was 
dark when we reached the car. Gene con- 
fided in me that a short way back he had 
dropped a handful of shells, but, he said, 
“They can go to hell as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I wouldn’t pick them up if they 
were gold.” , 

Rattlesnakes have the reputation of 
being gentlemen and warning you before 
they strike. The snake that struck me did 
not rattle until after I shot him. He didn’t 
make a sound while I was kicking him 
loose; and although I shot as quickly as 
I could, it was evident that his intention 
was to get under the cactus as fast as 
possible. I will admit that I was scared 
so badly that I might not have heard him 
rattle; but Howe and the Captain were 
both close, and it was the opinion of all 
that the snake did not make a sound until 
after I shot. 

One evening after returning home I 
walked over to see Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, who lives near me. This man knows 
all there is to know about snakes. His 
explanation is that this rattler didn’t rattle 
because he was too badly frightened. I 
take great satisfaction in knowing that 
the snake suffered some. 

Frequently I receive inquiries concern- 
ing snake-proof footwear. My answer has 
always been a heavy pair of hip boots. 
Don’t let anybody tell you this nonsense. 
If you’re going where the diamond-backs 
bask, wear stovepipe on your legs. 


MANHANDLING A MAN-EATER 
(Continued from page 13) 


Early in the morning they were back at 
the spot, this time on horseback, only to 
find that their quarry had left a short time 
ago. But she was unable to progress at a 
quick pace, and soon the dogs caught up 
with her arain. Time after time yester- 
day’s rerformance was repeated. Fre- 
quently the tigress rested, keeping the 
dogs at bay, but as soon as she heard the 
approach of the men she was off again, 
keeping to the densest part of the forest. 

Weakened by loss of blood and the un- 
relenting pursuit, she still seemed to move 
in a given direction, this being the place 
where she had left her cubs. Many times 
she circled back upon her tracks, only to 
be headed off again by the dogs. Finally, in 
the afternoon, losing their temper, the 
hunters decided to separate and try to 
drive her up to one of them. 

The two first attempts failed, ahd be- 
sides, after the second one, the tigress 
by a clever maneuver managed to shake 
the dogs off. But this proved her undoing. 
She had once again circled back and was 
just crossing a small ravine when Salo- 
machin, who had topped the intervening 
ridge at that moment, caught sight of her 
at a distance of some hundred yards. He 
fired from horseback and saw the tigress 
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Waen you are out on the deep 
damp water with your family, or even 
alone, it makes a lot of difference 
4 whether that wy porary fany new 
outboard motor is on a t that’s 
built for it, or just any old boat. 
In Prey natural enthusiasm for four 
or five cylinders (there may be more 
available beforethisgoesto press) and 
more horsepower the avera 
European motor car, don’t forget 
boat. Only with the proper boat can you use the tremendous power, 
enjoy the high speed that the wonder motors of 1928 develop. 
Since the appearance of these new outboard motors, the Mullins slogan, 
“The fastest boat that’s safe,”’ has gained a new significance. 
You will be mighty interested in the unique and sturdy construction of 
these Armco metal and aluminum boats. Mullins 1928 “Book of Boats” 
will give you complete information on all the fifteen new models, and 
we'll be mighty pleased to send it to you. 


MULLINS 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION - 284 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 








NEW, Unequalled Vacation H, 


COMFORT 
In a Portable Bed 
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taken down 
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than a 
zminute 


Experienced campers know 
the value of a_restful and 
sanitary bed. Here is one 
as comfortable as your 
favorite bed at home. 
Different, better than any 
you ever saw. Full bed 
size, 48 x 76 inches, or 
single size—32 x 76 






in Northern. 


Wonderful New 
Spring Fabric 


A feature of the Tuk-A-Way is our 
patented, smooth, flat, closely-woven 
spring fabric. Needs only a com- 
forter or light pad for real comfort. 
The unique lever exerts 1,000 pounds 
pull with one pound pressure. 
Stretches tight as a drum—no sag- 
ging toward center. Two people sleep 
as comfortably as one. 


Light, Compact, Durable 


Folds into a space 3% x 4% x 48 inches—frame 
of high-carbon steel—weighs only 30 pounds. Ideal 
for tourists, campers, cottages, resorts or as extra 
bed in home. Built for comfort and long wear. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE for literature, prices 
and name of dealer near you. 


CHAMPION FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 











Dept. 101 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
















Wisconsin~ 

7 Ae pe dg Naver Michigan 
“ fn ESTER nnesota 
Suk-a-way | Gay Minnesota 


Loaf, if you like, in the pure pine-scented air— 

or fish to your heart's content. Canoeing,golfing, 

hiking, swi ing and dancing to fill your vacae 

tion smerenner ane of pleasure. Exceptional 
ome opp ities. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 
Overnight Service 








Send for illustrated folder giving full resor® 
information. Address: 

C. A. CAIRNS, Pass'’r Traf. Mgr. 

226 W. Jackson St. Chicago 
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FOLDING 
BOAT 


THE 
uw AYRFLOT 
Trade Mark 
Made of DU PONT Rubber 
This Sportsman’s Friend is just 
the boat you need for 


FISHING— HUNTING 
WATER SPORTS 


Every lake and stream is yours when you 
carry an AYRFLOTE. Easily carried on run- 
ning board or in auto, In less than 7 min- 
utes you have a boat 7/7 ft. long and 312 
ft. wide ready to “launch”. Built with safety 
air chambers with non-capsizable features. 
Choice of Three Colors: 
Model A-1 All Black 
Model A-2 Black with Orange Trim 


Model A-3 Orange with Black ven 


LF. O. B. 
New Haven 


$375, 


lew Haven 


Equipped with Takedown Oars, Pump and 
Carrying Bag for 
Special Navy Type One-Man 6 Foot 
Boat, Model N (Black or Orange) 
complete for 

Folder “F”’ sent on request. 


CLARKE MFG.CO., Drawer 1926, New Haven, Conn, 


ia ltaniaeicacietenshtemmninenennnniiaiimeremmremeamnalll 
A Refrigerator 
At L Luggage Trunk 
aS Game & Fish Box 
Picnic Table 
—ALL in ONE— 


This Year and Make All Your Outings 
a Greater Pleasure 

—NOTE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES— 

. Equipped with “Step-on” Covers. 

Your car door clears Box. 

. They clamp to running board—Portable. 

They hold Ice from 24 to 36 hours. 

Water from Ice drains to outside. 

100% Dust, Rain and Vermin proof. 

. Convertible to a Game and Fish Box. 

. Convertible to a Luggage Trunk. 

. Provisions for extra Luggage on ton. 

. Cover makes Picnic and ork Table. 

. Built of non-corrosive material. 

. Lacquer Finish—Very handsome. 


Price $17.50—West Coast $20.00 
If your Dealer cannot supply 
you, order’ direct, express 
prepaid—write for Catalog 

NORTH STAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 

1412-16 So. 7th St. 


N=SCHBIAV Sewn 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





turn over. She made a few convulsive 
movements and then lay still. 
Dismounting, Salomachin approached to 


| some twenty yards of her and began tying 
| his horse up to a tree. Suddenly, like a 


heavy ball, the wounded brute detached 


itself from the ground and, clearing the 








| 
oo 





space in a few mighty jumps, hurled itself 
at the horse’s back. Panic-stricken, the 
animal shied, dragging the tigress along. 

At that instant, Salomachin, who had 
stood as if petrified, recovered his senses 
and fired pointblank. This time the bullet 
reached the heart, and the tigress went 
down for good. Enraged, Salomachin drew 
his hunting knife and hurled himself at 
her head. To the hilt he plunged it into the 
yet pulsating throat and deliciously he felt 
the warm blood trickling down his hands. 

A few instants later the dogs joined in 
the fray and closed madly upon the fallen 
foe. Soon, too, Dotzenko was shaking 
Salomachin’s hand and congratulating him 
on his miraculous escape. 

The handling of that huge animal re- 
quired considerable effort, for her weight 
was over 700 pounds. With great interest 
the hunters investigated her wounds. The 
bullet of Dotzenko’s first shot had caught 
her squarely in the face, knocked out sev- 
eral teeth and shattered the jaw. After 
emerging, the bullet followed alongside the 
body and, entering her right hind quarters, 
had broken the bone. And still, with a 
wound like that, the tigress had been able 
to evade the dogs and hunters for nearly two 
days and to deliver that final fierce attack. 

High spirits reigned that night in camp. 
Exulted by their success, the two hunters 
conceived the daring idea of capturing the 
two surviving cubs alive. Next morning 
they first of all visited the spot where the 
remains of the boar lay, shrewdly sus- 
pecting that the cubs may have re- 
turned to feed. Their guess proved correct, 
for nothing remained of the boar except 
its head and hoofs, and the dogs immedi- 
ately picked up the fresh tiger trail. 

They had not far to go, and soon they 
were baying fiercely at a large hollow at 
the base of a dead elm tree. The hollow 
was prodded with a long stick, and after 
the first prod or two a band of striped 
yellow streaked in between the dogs and 
men. But the cub had covered only a few 
hundred yards when he was pinned down 
by the dogs, and he was secured by the 
hunters without much difficulty. 





Watchfor HUNTINGLEOPARDS 
in the next issue. Lewis R. Freeman 
tells of sport in the Vale of Kashmir. 











In the meantime, the second cub had 
also left the hollow and had taken refuge 
under a large pile of windfall, from under- 
neath which he kept the dogs back suc- 
cessfully, spitting and spluttering like an 
angry cat. Salomachin tried to get at him 
from above, and sustained several nasty 
bites and scratches. Suddenly the whole 
pile gave way, pinning the cub underneath. 
He was then tied up, but must have sus- 
tained internal injuries, for he succumbed 
a few hours later. 

Next morning the two hunters loaded 
their trophies on a roughly fashioned 
sledge and two days later made a triumphal 
entry into Selinhe. 

The tigress and the two dead cubs were 
purchased by the Manchurian Research 
Society and form now the chief ornament 
of its Natural History Museum at Habin. 
The surviving cub was purchased by a 
European zoological garden and has al- 
ready left for that distant land. 

High upon the summit of a hill over- 
looking Selinhe, Salomachin and Dotzenko 
dug the grave for the tragic remains of 


their friend. A plain white cross stands 
over it, dedicated to the memory of Alex- 
ander K—, Captain the —th Cossack 
Regiment of the Don. Tall cedar trees 
raise their dark green heads around it, and 
in the whisper of their broad crowns, in 
the hammering of woodpeckers and in 
the shrill call of an eagle high up in the 
sky, one hears a suiting wilderness requiem 
for the repose of his adventurous soul. 


MAKING THE CANOE SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 29) 


ically balance himself and keep his center 
of gravity over the center of the canoe. 
This practice leaves considerable leeway 
for balance in case of an outside agent, 
like a wave or a rock, suddenly giving the 
canoe a lurch. It is obviously better for a 
fisherman to kneel down in the canoe, 
resting lightly against the bow seat, than 
it is for him to sit up on it. However, 
many people are too stiff in the knce- 
joints to kneel long with comfort and 
hence do not try to get used to it. 

On a long trip it is well for a sportsman 
to practice the knecling position a little 
every day. When one is used to it, he can 
paddle a longer distance with better lever- 
age than he can from the seated position 
and be much less exhausted at the end 
of the day. Some guides never kneel unless 
caught in a gale or other emergency, but 
their canoes would be steadier if they did. 

As my canoe mate seemed still inter- 
ested, I ran the canoe up on a tiny bit of 
gravel beach and asked him to step out 
for a moment. 

“Turn around very gently,” I admon- 
ished, “and grasp both rails with your 
hands. Keep in a low, stooping position and 
move forward slowly. Step over the 
thwarts and place your feet as near the 
center of the boat as possible. Take your 
time and don’t tip us over.” 

He followed instructions, but found that 
he would have to step out in shallow 
water, as I had just barely grounded the 
canoe on the beach. 

“She ain’t in far enough yet, Boss,” he 
complained. “Shove her in some more.” 

“She is in as far as I care to push her. 
If I put her bow up higher on the rocks, 
you might press a hole in the canvas with 
your heavy weight and those big boots. 
If you had on moccasins, it would be 
easier on a canoe. You'll have to step in 
the water.” 

He grunted and stepped out and into 
about one inch of water. Then I asked him 
to steady the bow by holding it between 
his straddled knees while I stepped out. 

“You see,” I elucidated, “a canoe by 
rights should rest entirely in the water 
when it is loaded. A canoeist should al- 
ways be prepared to get slightly wet feet 
or else wear soft water-proof rubber shoes 
or oil-tanned moccasins. The latter are 
best because they are lighter and softer 
on the bottom. Also, in case of a tip-over, 
moccasins are easier to swim in than any 
shoes or boots. 

“The skin of a canoe is only thin cedar 
and canvas and is easily punctured from 
the inside by shoe caulks, French heels 
or a carelessly handled gun or pike 
pole. If the outside is resting on a sharp 
pebble or snag, when a heavy footed man 
with big boots is tramping around on the 
inside, it is also apt to be punctured.” 

“Speaking of swimming,” remarked 
this now quite interested pupil, “do you 
have many cases of drowning from these 
little boats? They are fairly frail, now 
that you call my attention to it.” 

“Never have had a fatal accident here 
in twenty years or more, to my knowl- 
edge,” I told him. “If a guide does get tip- 
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Model 303. Cased by Eigin in chromium plated nickel. Will not 
tarnish or discolor. Handsomely engraved. With raised figured 
dial, $19.00. Luminous hands and dot dial 20.00. 
With luminous dial and hands 2 


Model 302, Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. Hand- 
eomely engraved. Extra heavy crystal. With luminous dial and 
hands, $21.50. With luminous hands and dot dial . . . $20.00. 
With raised figured dial 


Model 301. White or green gold-filled case that carries ful! 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With raised 
figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and dot dial, o 00. 
With luminous dial and hands 





Model 300. White or green gold-filled case that carries full guar- 
antee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With | 

dial and hands, $27.50. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With raised figured dial 5. 














[Prices slightly higher in Canada} © Elgin, 1928 
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HE LEGIONNAIRE volunteers . .. for 
f town service. 

Ready to do 36 holes of golf with you and 
never miss a tick. Ready to take the shock 
of a muskie’s strike , .. and like it. But so 
smart and modern in design it correctly com- 
panions your white starched cuff when 
you’re in dinner clothes. 

Hardly larger than a quarter, this new 
ELGIN. All the bulk stripped away. Slender, 
compact, sinewy as a fast roadster or a 
fighting plane. 

And like a four-piece golf suit, it doubles 
admirably in business and sports. In camp 
or conference, drawing room or trout stream, 
your LEGIONNAIRE blends with its back- 
ground like the gentleman’s watch that it is. 


RAISED numerals flash the time cleanly and 
clearly .. . in darkness, too, if you wish the 
luminous dial. And if you do forget to wind 
it you'll still make your train . . . it runs 
40 to 42 hours. Four models to choose 
from at $19 to $27.50. ELGIN efficiency and 
great volume of business have brought these 
remarkable prices. 





Wherever you go outdoors 


Fit 





gives relief from 
Flies and Mosquitoes 









































O YOU enjoy the great outdoors—or do 
flies, mosquitoes, ants, gnats, midges and 

fleas get the real enjoyment out of your visits to 
Nature? The fun will all be yours if you carry Flit 


in your kit. Here’s the way to use Flit outdoors: 


Inside of Tents: Close tent flaps and fill inside 
of tent with Flit vapor. Spray top and walls of 
tent. Spray cots and bedding. Flit will quickly 
kill all the flies and mosquitoes inside and keep 
those outside from coming in. While deadly to 
insects, Flit is absolutely harmless to people. 





“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 

— 


REG. VU. S, PAT. OFF, 


“... where fish were thick and mosquitoes thin and hungry! 
We would have been miserable without our Flit sprayer.” 


—Ralph B. Blake, Trout Lake, Canada 


“Flit makes our camp safe for the babies and happier for 
all of us.” —Konrad Brunner, Cayuga, N. Y. 


“I even sprayed the horses with Flit to keep off the mosqui- 
toes and flies. It sure worked fine.” 


—Julius Luoma, Cokeville, Wyo. 


Outdoors: While Flit does not kill insects out in .- 


the open, it is very effective in keeping them at 
a distance. At meal-time, spray Flit on the ground 
under or around the table. When hiking, spray 
Flit on leggings, stockings and sweaters. Flit 
will not stain. Spray boats and canoes. 


Always carry Flit in the camp kit. Lovers of 
outdoors everywhere use Flit. Get a can of 
Flit and a Flit sprayer today. For sale every- 


where. 
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ped over in the lakes, which has seldom 
ppened, he tips his canoe all the way 
over, in case of the boat being so heavily 
loaded it would sink, and jettisons the 
cargo. Then the canoe is like a good life- 
preserver. It will float a man, or, in fact, 
three or four. There is enough cedar in it 
to keep quite a crowd afloat if they just 


hold lightly to the rails or either stem. | 


If the water is not too rough, a good canoe 
man can rock the water out of a swamped 
canoe within a few minutes, climb in over 
the end and paddle for safety.” 

“T’d like to see that done,” he somewhat 
skeptically observed. 

Now here was a direct challenge. I felt 
that I had begun to sell a hard customer 
something of the canoe idea. We were in 
an isolated cove. 





“You would like to see it done?” I | 


began to wriggle out of my clothes. “Well, 
here goes. Get ont your watch and take the 
time from the second I dump the canoe 
until I have climbed back into it.” As I 
spoke I tossed the cushions and backboard 
ashore and pushed off. 

“Six minutes!” he yelled, that much 
later, as breathless I picked up the pad- 
die and sculled ashore. 

It was no record by a long way, but it 
had served as a practical illustration. 

“If that canoe had had a closed gunwale, 
it would not have been so easy,” I panted, 
pointing to the rails, which had no inside 
strip to catch the water as I rocked the 
boat with the peculiar jerky motion neces- 
sary to the success of unwatering a 
swamped canoe. 

“Tricks in all trades, I’ll say,” observed 
the sport, “but it would not have been so 
easy, either, if you had your clothes on.” 


Si O,” I admitted, “but it is not hard 
to undress in the water—if you are 












—depend largely upon your fittings. And the most 
important of all outboard fittings is your steering 
gear. Improved WILCOX designs offer you the 
steadiest steering you ever thrilled to. 


Know Your R. P. M. 


You win or lose on the extra hundred. The Corbin 
Tachometer for outboard motors tells you when 
to trim your boat—adjust your carburetor or spark 
—to get the best speed. 


Accurate because ruggedly built especially for Out- 
boards. Reasonably priced. Complete, ready for 





wearing moccasin slippers and the loose | 


garments appropriate to the woods. High 
laced boots and tightly buttoned or laced 
riding breeches, such as yor have on 
for instance, look fine but constitute a 
regular man-trap if you get overboard.” 

I could see him speculatively eying the 
discussed nether garments. “Something in 
that too,” he admitted. “But whatinhell 
do you do if a canoe tips over in the rapids 
or swift water?” 

“You hang on the canoe then too, if it 
will let you. But usually you cannot. Try 
to keep your head from hitting rocks, 
swim or wade the best you can, and yell 
for help if a system full of water will let 
you. Getting tipped over in swift water is 
very dangerous and is to be avoided by 
every possible precaution. That is the 
reason why no one not an expert guide 
should ever try to stand up in a canoe. 
You may get away with it if you are 
undersized and of light weight. But you 
may expect no sympathy if you have an 
accident and get bruised up or worse and 
lose a lot of fine tackle.” 

I was dressing as we talked and in a few 
minutes again took my position kneeling 
in the stern of the canoe. 

“What next?” laconically asked my 
“sport.” 

“Please push off as gently as possible 


until the bow is all but afloat and then step | 
carefully in and sit up on the front seat. | 


He did as he was asked, and did it 
proficiently too. 


“Now take this other paddle and paddle | 


along. Keen yourself loose at the waist-line 
and dip your paddle until the blade is nearly 
covered. That’s right. Sit easy and do not 
try to go fast. Hold your hands as far apart 
as the shank of the paddle will let you. (He 
was paddling on the port side.) Your grip 
is wrong with your right hand. Hold the 
top end of the paddle the way you would 
the end of a snow-shovel handle.” 












installation, only $30.00; with Maximum Speed 
Hand (an exclusive feature) only $35.00. 


At Your Dealer’s 
Givemakeand model of yourengine when ordering. 


Outboard Folder Free 


Write today for this new 
folder of Wilcox-Crittenden 
orjgin, showing a complete 
line of Outboard Depend- 
able Fittings. Mention 
name of your dealer 

when writing. 











WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
17 80. Main Street . “SAiddletown, Conn. 
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Outdoor Sleeping 
Made Comfortable— 






~~ 


You ean enjoy 

a healthy rest 

the very first night 
you sleep in the Fil- 


See 8WOOLme faa, 
with less weight than blankets 1005-1007 First Avenue 
ns BF to find other DOWN $36.00 Seattle, Wash. 


outdoor needs in our free cat- 
alog “A”, Send for it today. 


“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 








Pivot Sleeve Pakbak Coat 


ASIER to fish in—your Pakbak Coat with 

Pivot sleeves means better fishing too. 
Saves your arm muscles, the same as in shoot- 
ing. Protects you from rain. You cast better, 
keep your accuracy, because not tiring. You 
stay at it, rain or shine. Comfortable, strong, 
meat, and pockets for everything. Great for 
rowing. 

Get your Duxbaks now. Fish in them, camp 
in them. When the hunting season opens you'll 
have them, none the worse for wear. Famous 
clothes for comfort, made for service. 


Send today for your Catalog of 
all Duxbak serviceable clothes 


uxbak.. 


2 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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The World’s Finest 


18 Models 
For all requirements 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
Family Runabouts—Racers 
ROW BOATS 
Many types and sizes 
DINGHIES 
Rowing and sailing 
CANOES 
Write for free 36-page 
catalog 
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Here's how to 


Illustrated in colors. 
PENN YAN BOAT CO. Ine 





Chenang 
Camp Trailer 


will take you anywhere with al! the comforts of home. You 
can camp where you please, entirely independent of the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of hotels. 
Easily converted in one mine 
ute, from a rugged trailer 
» a complete ‘“‘house’’ on 
wheels. Two full sized double 
beds with springs and mat- 
tress: complete kitchenequip- 
ment and four large { 
dust proof clothes lockers: 
nine foot head room: 
windows and doors with 
glass and screen. One 
owner has lived in it on 
the road for six years. 
Write today for inter- 
esting printed matter. 


—- Equipment Mfg. Co. 
5 Cortland St., Norwich, N. Y. 


ii Water St., Penn Yan, N.Y. 





“T never shoveled any snow,” he laughed, 
“but I get you.” 

“All right, then. Now dip easy 
keep loose. Let your shoulders sway a 
little against the tilt of the canoe and try 
to keep your back-bone right over the 
keel. Don’t jerk your stroke. Make your 
recovery a bit quicker. Now feather your 
blade so it will not catch any wind. Al- 
ways feather; that is to say, when you 
take your paddle out of the water at the 
end of a stroke, turn the blade so it is 
broadside to the water level, just as an 
oarsman does in a rowboat ‘and for the 
same reason. Don’t stroke too long, Make 
your recovery a little more snappy. That’s 
it. Don’t hold your body so stiff. Now 
we are going fine. I'll make my stroke 
suit yours.” 

We weré sailing along pretty well, but 
I had to caution him not to let his paddle 
hit the canoe at any point in either stroke 
or recovery. There are two excellent 
reasons for this. First, it takes the paint 
off the canoe or wears the chaffing batten 
until it splinters. Second, it makes too 
much noise. 

“You can see a lot of big game, like 
moose and bear, even in fishing time if 
you go quietly,” I admonished, “and all it 
costs is a little care and a quiet tongue.” 

“How does the game you claim is 
around here like these instruction classes, 
Boss?” my pupil then innocently inquired. 

“Not so good,” I admitted, “but I am 
hoping that the said pupils will see more 
game for having a few pointers than they 
would ever see if they didn’t. I get a bit 
bored myself sometimes. Suppose you try 
the kneeling position for a few moments 
on the way home. Lay down your paddle 
—behind you but so you can reach the 
handle without turning around—and place 
a hand on either rail. 

“Slip those hobnails of yours under the 
seat and sit back against the edge of it. 
Comfortable? That’s it. Now take your 
paddle and let us hit up the pace a bit. 
Stroke! Stroke! Fine! Away we go! Put 
your back in it, but don’t get off balance. 
Stroke—stroke—stroke. Don’t forget to 
feather. Step on it! I'll keep pace with 
you. Hit her up! Half a dozen more now! 
Make ’em snappy! One—two—three— 
four. Don’t bang the side of the boat. 
Enough. Let her slide in. I'll tell you when 
to get out.” 

The prow grated on the beach. My 
friend untangled his big boots from be- 
neath the seat and stepped stiffly ashore. 

“Gee, we made pretty good time across 
that lake. You do get a lot better grip on 
the water when you kneel down, don’t 
you? The canoe does feel a lot steadier. 
Wonder how fast we were going. Must 
have been ten miles an hour. We just 
lifted her on that last spurt. Gosh, that 
puts the muscle on a man! Canoes are 
sure great little boats. I'll have to try 
that stern paddle tomorrow—” His tongue 
was fairly flying in his enthusiasm. 

As I lifted my little craft up on the 
grass he threw a “Thanks, Boss,” over his 
shoulder and started with a boyish swag- 
ger toward his cabin. He had taken part 
in an epoch. Another good fellow had 
been vaccinated with the canoe idea. 


CONVERTING FRIEND WIFE 
(Continued from page 21) 


There are sleeping bags and other de- 
vices to accomplish the same purpose. 
Say, I added about 500 per cent to my 
outing equipment as soon as my wife be- 
came interested. Stuff that I really needed, 
too, and that I was delighted to have but 
oe just been put off for no reason 
at all. 


And if any man thinks he can cook like 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for 
eneral pleasure use with as of 20 to 26 miles an 
nour. Built strong and durable and absolutely safe, 


np at 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


Canoes 
pon pa 
and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


With or without Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
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THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
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First Aid Kit 


Comprising 27 carefully 
selected items for every 
immediate emergency re- 
quirement. 
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50c Pocket Kit 
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AUTO Kit of 12 essential items 
Send check for one or more or 
write for complete details. 
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ZIP-ZIP 


SHOOTER 
LET’S GO BOYS: 


Hunting, fishing or camping, wher- 
ever you go you will need a Zip-Zip 


of pep and force, scientifically and prac- 
tically made. See your dealer. If he can't 
supply you, order from 
us, Zip-Zip Shooter 
35e or three for $1.00, 
send —, coin or 

order 
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a woman over the little camp stove, he is 
an unsophisticated ass. Take a womanly 
hand along for the cooking end of the 
camping, fishing or hunting trip, and 
nothing else will satisfy. Almost anything 
tastes good to the wet and weary hunter, 
but when you sit down to the stuff that 
“mother used to cook” or better, then it 
is something to howl about. 

Of course, the ultimate outcome to 
date has been the addition of a .32-20 rifle 
to the lady’s collection of guns. Not that 
the little fellow is to be sneezed at, but it is 
a mighty handy tool to put into a woman’s 
hand when she gets the disease that craves 
big game. To my wife, big game means 
deer. Maybe she will get above that some 
time, but at present I can’t say how far 
the thing will progress or how big it will 
grow. 

The easiest way to hunt deer naturally 





led to using watercourses; so we both got | 


acquainted with a canoe. This was a brand 
new field for me, and we took the course 
together. It was great sport, and we soon 
learned the teamwork necessary to drive 
that aristocrat of crafts where we wanted 
it to go. One thing led on to another until 
today my wife’s own mother doesn’t know 
her offspring. And there you are. 

If your wife is a good little sport, you can 
find no better companion. She will not be 
a nuisance in the woods. Take the time to 
prove this to yourself if you haven't al- 
ready done so. 


WHEN THE HILL BASS 
ARE BITING 

(Continued from page 25) 
“For the love of Pete!” I exclaimed. 
“What d’ye think ’o that, eh?” asked 
the grinning chap who had brought me 
there. “If you don’t get the limit out o’ 

that place, then there’s no use.” 


I drew the little casting rod back over | 


my shoulder with a quick flirt, felt the 
bait spring the resilient tip, then shot it 
forward. The plug darted like a bee for 
the little eddies under the pawpaws, where 
a boulder cornered on the blue-green 
and a wisp of weeds hung over. As it 
struck, a golden-green gleam flamed like 





a sun-shadow fallen loose from the trunks | 


of the maples and settled on the water. I | 


knew with the instinct of the plug caster 
after bass that this was a real fish—at 
last. 

As I struck, the red-mouth, agape, came 
out of the water to meet the lure. 


“Hit him hard!” It was Clarence, wild | 


with excitement over the best fish of the 
summer. 

The call was answered, not by me but by 
a wild, swift leap of the bass, and a darting, 
gleaming rush as it tore line from the reel 
with a scream. I held my thumb lightly 
on the spool, for it would burn like white- 
hot iron now. Directly for the rapids he 
darted, where the pool emptied in a glassy 
flood. I had to work fast; so I struck 
the rod butt sharply forward and blocked. 

With a high, wild leap he was out. 
Then down, and a heavy swirl as the old 
chap came rushing back and around the 
eddying place, until he passed almost at 
our feet near the rock. He was a fish that 
I wanted—a big, heavy, old chap that 
would make the day’s fishing worth while 
if nothing else was raised. 

After the first spasm of excitement was 
over, the difficulties of playing the fish in 
this pool were far less than a small bass 
in switter water. All I had to guard against 
was the outlet to the pool, and a blocked 
reel and raised and bent rod served to 
discourage this. So after due time I man- 
aged to bring the bass up to the eddy 
water below the rock, and here Clarence 
netted the old chap. 
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Below the rapids there lay a wonderful 
line of weeds bordering a deep, blue pool 
of eddy water. Clarence decided to run 
the rapids in the little boat, and we would 
then fish that spot for a big bass. I was 
landed on the rocks, and the riverman, 
with a quick, skilful dart, paddled across 
the very head of the falls. He could never 
have done this in any other craft than 
the eight-foot sectional boat. 

With a swirling rush the two, boat and 
man, plunged with a breath-taking leap 
down through the smother of broken water. 
It was neatly done and only a man 
entirely familiar with the river could have 
made the trip. Soon he lay becalmed in 
the back-flow of the pool below, at the 
edge of the weeds. By the time noon had 
come, we had filled our limit with the 
golden-sided, vividly marked, red-eyed, 
small-mouth bass of the Owl. A great 
trip, on a great bass stream! 


IT DEPENDS UPON THE 
BEAR 


(Continued from page 37) 


in the very face of the bear, was the only 
thing that saved him from painful and 
bloody death. 

“As many as fourteen bears, together 
with an undetermined number of cubs, 
were seen at one time about a given 
camp. Finally, an iron cage-trap was set 
at the canyon bear feeding ground, and a 
female grizzly was soon caught. A large 
delegation of grizzlies visited the captive 
and seemed to try to free her. Two or 
three days later every grizzly except the 
prisoner had disappeared completely from 
the region; nor, as yet have any of them 
returned. The captive is to be shipped 
to the zoo in the city of Denver.” 

Elsewhere than in National Parks 
grizzlies are too few in the United States, 
and for the sake of robust sport they 
should be given sufficient protection to 
allow an increase to reasonable numbers. 
Some estimates place the total number of 
grizzlies at less than seven hundred. 

There are sections of Alaska and the 
Canadian Northwest where grizzlies are 
as dangerous as in the days of Lewis and 
Clark and where unprovoked attacks on 
man still occur. In the Klondike days 
Major Welsh was camped with fellow 
prospectors on Klutina Lake near the 
lower Copper River. One of the party, a 
Swede, who had gone a short distance from 
camp, was chased to the shore of the lake 
by a grizzly. Bear and man were so close 
together that no one could shoot until after 
the Swede had been caught and bitten 
painfully in the buttoc!:s. 

After one bite, however, the bear 
dropped the man as if he had been poison 
and began slapping his head with his paws, 
whereupon Welsh and his companions 
opened fire and killed the grizzly. Much to 
their amusement they found on reaching the 
spot that the bear’s strange actions were 
due to the fact that he had bitten into and 
ignited a package of sulphur matches in the 
man’s hip pocket and no doubt had been 
nearly strangled by the fumes. It was no 
laughing matter, however, for the Swede, 
who might otherwise have lost his life and 
who,as it was,had more than his feelingshurt. 

Incidents of grizzlies attacking men 
without provocation in Alaska would fill 
a volume. The bad bears no doubt acquire 
their ferocity largely as a matter of inher- 
itance, though I am inclined to think their 
manner of living has something to do with 
it. Controversially, it is dangerous ground 
to advance the theory that in a big-game 
country grizzlies develop courage by at- 
tacking large animals and so become 
dangerous to man. Yet I believe this to 
be the fact. I cannot comprehend a root- 


oeacamsnsucemesumes: p : a 


and berry-eating bear attacking a man— _ 


or, for that matter, a gopher-eating bear. 

When Lewis and Clark traveled west of 
the Rockies, they had no further trouble 
with grizzlies. They were in a country 
with so little big game that the grizzlies 
had to subsist on roots, berries, fish and 
Indian dogs. It was in the wonderful 
game country east of the mountains that 
they passed sleepless nights in terror of 
the grizzlies. 

Similarly, today in Alaska and neigh- 
boring portions of Canada it is in the best 
big-game country, particularly the caribou 
range, that bears are most likely to initiate 
attacks on men. Some observers do not 
believe grizzlies make a practise of killing 
big game, even though admitting their 
depredations on domesticated live stock, 
There is abundant evidence to the con- 
trary, however, particularly from two im- 
portant sections of Alaska. These are 
about the headwaters of the Copper River 
and the neighboring easterly end of the 
Alaskan Range, and the country around 
Kotzebue Sound on the Arctic watershed, 
In the latter section it is the reindeer 
which suffer. 

Grizzlies have poor eyesight. I am sure 
that the bear which charged my party of 
four men and six horses on the slope of 
Mount Sanford in 1923 mistook us for 
caribou. The attack furnished a demon- 
stration of the bear’s method of hunting, 
Caribou are the most stupid of American 
big game animals and are easily rattled. 
A bear charging into a herd finds some 
animal either paralyzed by fear or jump- 
ing the wrong way for its safety and so 
secures his meal. This is precisely what 
happens in the Kotzebue country, on the 
authority of the Lomens. 

It is quite likely also that grizzlies 
occasionally stalk their game in the man- 
ner of the polar bear. In British Columbia, 
south of the Peace River, in 1927, Prentiss 
Gray found a caribou that had been killed 
by a grizzly. South of Wapiti Lake, 
while descending a valley mot hunted by 
Indians or whites they jumped a big 
grizzly feeding on a young bull caribou 
it had just killed. Part of one side had 
been eaten, but on the shoulders were the 
marks of the claws which had pulled the 
caribou down. 

In 1923, while hunting near the easterly 
end of the Alaska Range, William N. 
Beach was charged by two grizzlies, one 
of which fortunately dropped out before 
the finish. I say fortunately, for when 
Beach stopped the persistent bear this 
grizzly was close enough to him so that 
he could touch it with his rifle, and the 
gun was empty! 


T was the same year that “Red” Hirst’s 

party was attacked sixty or eighty miles 
to the southeast. Hirst, with two com- 
panions and three horses, was coming 
down to the valley of the Copper River 
from the mountains after a prospecting 
trip. His rifle was pushed under the 
ropes which secured the pack on the horse 
he was leading. A little distance ahead 
walked one of the other men, scouting 
out a practical route for the horses. He 
carried the only other rifle in the outfit, 
but only had a single cartridge, as he had 
shot the rest away at game. Behind Hirst 
followed a loose pack-horse, and behind 
that came the third man, riding the re- 
maining animal. 

Without warning a large male grizzly, 
which had come from behind, dashed past 
the last man. The man shouted a warning, 
but the bear was upon Hirst before he 
knew what had happened, and had knocked 


“him down and torn the scalp from the top 


of his head so that it fell over his face. 
The man in the lead saved Hirst’s life by 
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instantly shooting the bear through the 
body with his only cartridge, with the 
result that the grizzly’s wrath was trans- 
ferred to the man with the empty gun, 
who, however, succeeded in avoiding the 
bear’s charge by a quick spring to one 
side at the last moment. 

The frothing beast quickly wheeled to 
the attack, and the lives of the three men 
hung on Hirst, the only one who had a 
gun and ammunition. The frontiersman 
was equal to the emergency. He sprang 
to his feet, flapped back the scalp from 
his face, withdrew the rifle, and with his 
eyes full of blood made a dead-center 
shot through the bear’s skull. Hirst was 
apparently the type immune to shock. 
His exploit entitles him to be classed 
with the men of iron nerve. 

One important fact which must not be 
overlooked is that none of Hirst’s horses 
were bear-shy. Otherwise the rifle might 
have been wanting when most needed. 
Later on, the same horse that had carried 
Hirst’s rifle licked the blood and grease 
from my shoes after I had been skinning 
bears. All of Hirst’s horses would pack 
fresh bears’ hides without protest. 

It is unsafe to generalize about animal 
characteristics. There were timid, peace- 
ful Indians as well as Pawnees, Sioux and 
Apaches. The mountain sheep on the 
upper Chitina River are probably hunted 
as much as the sheep on the Nabesna, yet 
the Chitina sheep are known all through 
Alaska as unwary and easy to photograph, 
while it requires high skill in stalking at 
times to get within rifle shot of the others. 
So, too, with grizzlies ; some breeds always 
differed from others. All were not Apaches 
or Sioux. 

So I think the answer to the question 
is that where they are not cowed, certain 
grizzly bears will attack men without 
provocation. 


FISHIN’ WHERE THEY AIN’T 
(Continued from page 31) 


tested, “I’m wringing wet and half frozen.” 

“You ought to be,” he said as he opened 
the gas to the last notch. 

I held to the seat. In an incredibly short 
time we came to a stop in a cloud of steam. 
And there was the black bulk of the Clark 
place, half hidden in the wild tangle of 
growth that crowded about it. We took the 
cushions from the car and went inside. Se- 
lecting a corner that seemed comparatively 
dry, we put the cushions down and piled our 
blankets on top. 

“Now, by cracky, I’m ready for some 
sleep, and in the morning I'll show you how 
a real angler slings the feathers,” said the 
Fisherman. 

In a few moments I heard him snore. I 
found my pipe and borrowed tobacco and 
matches from the Fisherman’s coat and 
began to smoke. Somehow I did not feel 
like sleep. The rain died away, and a brisk 
wind began to blow. From where I sat I 
could see the black clouds driving past the 


window. For a few moments at a time the | 


KOHLERorF KOHLER 


moon shone, and its feeble light flickered a 
grotesque pattern on the sagging floor. 
Then a slow, scraping noise began. My 
hair stiffened, and a cold shudder ran over 
me. The noise continued, and I located it 
as being just outside the window hole. I 
took a flashlight and tiptoed toward the 
sound. Rasp, scratch, pause, and over again. 
I wondered whether it was wise to look 
out or not. Whatever it was might hit me. 
Suddenly, out of the darkness behind me, 
a hoarse voice said, “That you, Mac?” I 
swung with the light, and there was the 
Fisherman, sitting up among the blankets. 
Rasp, scratch, whatever it was, was at 
it again! 
(Continued on page 89) 


teld and Stream—July, 1928 
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real vacation 
— thanks to Kohler Electricity 


*“TJOUGHING IT” may be the 
men-folks’ idea of a perfect 
vacation, but there are others who 
don’t see the fun of having to do 
hard work the hard 
way—without the la- 
bor-saving aids that no 
civilized home would 
think of doing without. 
Why notadda Kohler 
Electric Plant to the 
scenery? Have elec- 
tricity for clean, safe 
lights everywhere, for 
guests in resorts; for 





plant that has been, for years, the 
mainstay of thousands of owners 
of summer homes, camps, and 


resorts. 

The Kohler Electric 
Plant generates city- 
standard 110-volt cur- 
rent and operates ap- 
pliances youusein your 
city home. It has no 
large banks of glass- 
cell storage batteries 
to care for and find 
storage for between 
seasons—only a small 


the cottage; down at Kohler Electret: Plant starting battery for 
the landing; anywhere 1500 Wenn ti Volts press-the-button, au- 
you want to run a Made also in 2000, 5000, tomatic operation. 


wire. 

Make working hours fewer, va- 
cation hours more plentiful. Have 
electric power for pumping water, 
washing, ironing, sweeping, clean- 
ing. It is all so easy and simple if 
you own this sturdy, dependable 


and 10,000 watt capacity 


Kohler owners enjoy 

a quality and economy of electrical 

service that will be a revelation to 

you of the perfection which the 

rivate electric plant has attained. 

t us give you the evidence. Just 
mail the coupon below. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Electric Plants. 


Automatic—I10 Volt D. 


C.— No Storage Batteries 





Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.— Please send me information about the Kohler Electric Plant. 


Name. 


Street. 





City, State. 





Use in which interested. 
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WADER WRINKLES 
By Ladd Plumley 


HERE the bottoms of streams 

are not of mud or sand the 

safest wading rig to prevent 

bad falls is the ordinary mackin- 
tosh waders with heavy socks over them 
and hobnailed wading shoes. There are, 
however, on the market rubber boots 
which are provided with hobnailed leather 
soles. Also it is said that felt bot- 
toms to the shoes or 


these are sometimes pre 
ferred the writer himself 
prefers hobnailed wading 
shoes for his rig. Here sug- 
gestions will be given as to 
ordinary thigh mackintosh 
wading stockings and the 
wading shoes of any make 
of sole which are used with 
such stockings. 

For those who do much 
fishing it is economy to 
have two pairs of wading 
stockings. By having two 
pairs you can wear the 
waders on alternate days 
and give the other pair a 
chance to dry out. In hot 
weather perspiration soaks 
the interior of mackintosh 
waders and used day after 
day without drying will rot 
the cloth material that cov- 
ers the inside rubber. 

With two pairs you can 
make sure the waders you 
put on are dry both inside 
and outside. When you re- 
turn to camp for the night 
turn the waders you have 
used wrong side out, hand- 
ling them gently when do- 
ing so. Hang them on nails, 
away from heat, as heat is 
destructive to rubber things 
generally. In the morning 
before you start your day’s 
fishing turn the waders you 
used the day before right 
side out and let them dry 
on the outside. Always 
handle waders gently when 
turning, as has been said. 
The writer has had two 
pairs of waders in commis- 
sion for many years and 
finds that it adds materially 
to the life of the waders. 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 








This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











There is a little wrinkle which the 
writer has employed nearly ever since 
he began his fly fishing for trout. He does 
not use the straps which come with wad- 
ing stockings, but cuts off the buckle, ieav- 
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ing the flap where the buckle was at- 
tached. Then he employs safety pins and 
pins the cut flap of the buckle projection 
to his trousers. 

Thus the strap, which is generally 
hitched to a belt, is done away with. 

The rig is neater, less heating to the 
body of a hot midsummer day and has 
the further advantage that if you must 
hike for a considerable distance, going to 
your fishing and returning, you do not 
have to bother to disengage the straps of 
the waders from a belt. You remove the 

safety pin, roll up the 


wading boots are satisfac- This 30-pound lake trout was caught in St. Mary’s Lake, Glacier wader down to the knee 
tory on rocks, but although National Park, by Dr. Hugh E. Huston of Kalispell, Montana and avoid heating your legs 


from knee to thigh. 
Another plan which is 
neater than using safety 
pins for holding up the 
waders is to cut a button 
hole in the flap at the top 
of the waders. Then you 
can have buttons on your 
fishing trousers at the right 
place and button the top of 
the waders to the buttons 
on the trousers. This indeed 
does not suggest the re- 
liance of the tramp on 
safety pins and is very con- 
venient and inconspicuous. 


OT infrequently sand 

alternates with rocks 
on the bottom of a trout 
stream and sand has a most 
unpleasant way of pushing 
into the wading shoes and 
filling the wool of the heavy 
socks which are used with 
the rig. Sand will wear out 
waders rapidly when left in 
the wading socks which are 
worn outside mackintosh 
waders. Therefore, again, 
it’s a good plan to have at 
least two pairs of wading 
socks and take pains that 
the pair you wear are dried, 
if that be possible, and at 
all events shake them en- 
tirely free from sand. The 
wading shoes also should 
have attention before put- 
ting them on and any sand 
should be carefully shaken 
out. 

There is a little wrinkle 
which came in fine when it 
was necessary to hike up a 
trail recently in the High 
Sierras of California for 
some thousands of feet be- 
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Valuable Prizes for Largest Fishes 
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RULE 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 
2th, 1928, and closes on January 2lst, 
1929. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 


season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The ‘affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when enterigg 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affidavit 
is to be sworn -to by the contestant before 
a Notary Public and his seal must be 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a 
fish when accompanied by a single guide, 
the affidavit car. be sworn to upon coming 
out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. Such an entry will be duly 
considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of 
entered fish must be included in the affi- 
davit, together with the lure and tackle 
sed 


used. 
7. Fish must be weighed on tested 


rZ ty 
z 
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AND CONDITIONS 





To Encourage Better Sports- 
manship In Angling 


{ 
\! 


scales and measured with a tape measure, 
the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and 
the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the 
Editor of¢ Prize Fishing Contest, Frevp 
AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Affidavits must be in within three 
weeks from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual conditions, 
when the judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the affi- 
davit. Drawing to be made by placing 
fish on sheet of thin paper and an outline 
made with pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring exactly the same, 
prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so 
tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in 
brief statement telling HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story may be furnished but is not oblig- 
atory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
Stream during 1928. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Jonn 
T. Nicnots, Curator of Fishes, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Authority on fishes; Van 


Campen HeEILner, Field pag meer gg Am. Museum of Natural History, 


hunter and angler; Evcene Connett, 3rd, noted 


; Big game 
fly fisherman and angling writer; Kennetu F. 


Locxwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. T1tcoms, authority on fish culture; and Freperick 
K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of Fretp anp Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


York, N. Y. 

















Kind of Fish Weight.... RTS, | ERE 
SN NINN So sccsensonnshacconctocscss Where ia 
Re ee ee Length Reel........ 
Line...... i a OE TE in c.ceccssinininien 
Give manufacturer’s names of tackle and full specifications. 
SII lee MMIII... «5. ascacincedscunssninnceneseenbisbeanssinactnssduniipcunnibine 
RD xc x-cisshntsonsensbonctransonesteecaboee eiedenmeiubideeesnameieiied SE ROEE REDE OnE re eee te RE Are a 
Sica Wes Res Ge CR cases ectccticecrtarcarcctiecd day of....... 
Rene CRIN nn aa. .necn snc cscececneccnssbincionstnsseasiencescasiesbonaions 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 
(Signatures and addresses) (SEAL) 





Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 





Prizes and Classes 


‘THe following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 7 
classes below. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1928 may be 
selected by the winner. 






First Prize. 
Second Prize... 


Sixth Prize 


Total $280.00 


Here are the classes for the 1928 Contest. 
Where dates and conditions of capture are 
similar, fish have been put in the same group. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Above two species caught before October Ist, 1928. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT (Sal- 


mo irideus). Caught before December Ist, 1928. 
Above three classifications of trout species must be 
taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly with fly fish- 
ing tackle, or caught by casting an artificial “fly rod 
light lure’; but a spoon or spinner alone, or com- 
bined with fly, or “fly rod light lure’ not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus dolomiet). Caught before November Ist., 1928. 
Fish must be taken in or north of New Tersev. Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. To 
assist the we in determining whether the fish is a 
small-mouth or large-mouth black bass, cut off the 
head, take to a tackle dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass get an affidavit to the effect 
and send in together with the regular form of affidavit 
as given in the contest conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Northern Division. Caught be- 
fore November Ist, 1928. Same geographical limits as 
small-mouth black bass, but identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus salmoides) Intermediate Division Caught 
before January Ist, 1929, in West Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus salmoides) Southern Division. Caught be- 
fore January Ist, 1929, in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Louisiana. 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 10 re- 
maining classes. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1928 may 
be selected by the winner. 


| me $50.00 
Second Prize...................... 25.00 
Third Prize..................... 20.00 
Fourth Prize...................... 15.00 
Fifth Prize.....0..0000.......... .. 10.00 

Total $120.00 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 
(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yellowish 
spots, which are usually smaller than the eye of the 
fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
CRAPPIE OR CALICO BASS 
annularis) 

STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye of 
fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 

Above 8 species must be taken before Nov. Ist, 1928 
LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namaycush) 
Caught before October Ist, 1928. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus 
Caught before January Ist. 1929. ) 


(Pomoxis 












































Fish with 
Life Like 


FROGS 


: Get a new thrill from 
theold sport. “Big Bass Prefer 
Frogs,” said Dr. Henshall, and Hed- 
don’s new line of life-like Frog Baits makes 
it easy to give ’em just what they want. 


Heddon sans 


“LUNY 
FROG” 


No, 3509-B, Green Frog; 
No. 3509-BB, Meadow Frog. 
Looks and floats just likea 
f live frog with head just out 
y of water. Dives andswims, 
Price, $1.25, 


“LITTLE 
LUNY FROG” 


No. 3409-B, Green Frog; 
No. 3409- eadow Frog. 


BB, M 
/< 4 H 
\ c action. Price, $1.25. 











. 











A smaller size of the Luny 
for lighter rods. Has same 


A metal, spoon-shaped Frog 
Bait. Runs shallow or deep 


AA r de 
fy according to the retrievin; 
x | speed. Also made in gold, nickel, 
and red-and-white. Price, $1.00. 


Also Natural “Frog” Finish 


Can be had on the three popular Heddon Baits shown below. 


ZIG-WAG 





> The olan my Pavqral 
—_* sizes. gular, $1, Joint- 
4 P ™ ed, $1.25, Baby, $1, Mus- 

¢ cy kie, $2 and $3. All colors 
Ww \ —also in “Frog”’ finish. 


WEEDLESS WIDOW 






of jon. 
lutely weedless. 
Just right for the lily 
pads. Made in red-and- 
white, ‘‘Frog’’ and several 
seale finishes. Price, $1.00. 


The “KING” and “QUEEN” 
Two Sizes 
a od a?) 
Tripte luring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, 


red-and-white and scale finishes. Semi-weedless—semi-ro- 
tating—non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 


Write for Catalog 


and Free Booklet,‘* How toCatch 
More Fish.”’ Both sent postpaid 
on request. Catalog shows and 
describes all the new and old 
reliable Heddon Lures, Hed- 
don Tempered Split Bamboo 

Rods, Hi ing Tackle 
Boxes,etc. Write for it now. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. F-7, Dowaglae, Mick. 


Heddon “ackle 


Qnly Heddon makes “Genuine Dowagiac” 
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fore the fishing day began. The waders 
were carried tied to the creel, and both pairs 
of socks were put on, the inner pair worn in 
the waders and the heavy outer socks, with 
the wading shoes. Then when the place 
of fishing was reached the wading rig 
was put on. On several trips it was neces- 
sary to ford streams on the way upward. 
It took but a few minutes to put on the 
wading rig and again remove it after mak- 
ing the ford. And, due to the fact that the 
heavy straps of the waders had been re- 
moved, there was less to carry. If a large 
creel is used the waders can be put in the 
creel. 

Attention to waders during the off sea- 
son when no fishing is done is important. 
If waders are closely folded and a weight 
is put on top of them in the way of other 
clothing, cracks may be made in the rub- 
ber, that is if they are closely packed for 
a long time. The best plan for storing 
waders, as well as wading pants, is to 
fill them loosely with wadded newspaper 
and hang them in a closet where there is 
no heat. Thus they are distended and 





No. 3209-B, Green Frog: | 


ge” 
eft, 4 { A new extremely erratic and lively- | 
aw ‘jij, acting Bait. Darts here and there in 
i j  wmnexpected angles. All standard col- 
\y 3 ors, also in new “‘Frog’’ finish. Price, 


Photo by Ernest Miller 


closely bent rubber of the lining is 
avoided. 

No matter how carefully used in time 
waders will develop leaks. Also that bane 
of the stream angler, the barbed wire 
fence, is found everywhere in our country, 
and sometimes a puncture in perfectly new 
waders is made by barbed wire. Tackle 
stores sell rubber cement and patching 
material for waders. If patching material 
is not at hand the writer uses pieces of 
the tops of old and discarded waders. By 
careful maripulation the cloth material on 
one side over which is cemented the rubber 
interior can be pulled away, leaving the 
rubber itself intact with the cloth of the 
opposite side. Thus you obtain excellent 
patching stuff. Also automobile supply 
stores sell cans of rubber cement. 

Every winter the writer sees to it that 
both his pairs of waders have full atten- 
tion as to possible leaks. His plan is to 
fill the wader with water up to a little 
above the top of the foot. This will show 
any lower leaks. He then marks these 
leaky places with a soft lead pencil, num- 
bering the spots. 

The waders are then turned wrong side 
out and very carefully dried, left hanging 
for a day or so. Rubber cement cannot be 
successfully used on any place that has 





the least hint of dampness or moisture. 





> i 

A secure job cannot be made on waders 
unless the directions on the tube or can of 
cement are most carefully followed. Cut 
out patches that will well overlap the 
leaky places. Pin the patches to a board, 
so they will not curl up when the cement 
is applied. Number the patches above or 
below them on the board. 

Apply the cement to the rubber surface 
of the patches and not on the cloth sur- 
face. Also apply the cement rather freely 
to the wader where the patch is to go, 
Allow for a good coat of cement fully 
twelve minutes, fifteen in ordinary weather 
is hardly too long. The numbers on the 
board and the wader will give you a guide 
as to the correct time allowance. Apply 
the patch, pressing it firmly, and with 
a tack hammer gently hammer all over 
the patch, but very gently, just tapping. 

Pay particular attention to the edges of 
the patch. Even with all this care there 
will be edges of the patch which may 
afterward be loose. It pays to wait a day 
or two and then examine the patches and 
if anywhere loose at the edges apply more 


CLa aha ul “ULV 


Sie 


Sometimes one may fish without waders, but it isn’t always comfortable 
y 


cement, allowing the time limit stated 
before and tapping lightly on the loose 
edges. 

Attention to waders during the off fish- 
ing season will enable you on your first 
trip to feel sure you are not about to wear 
waders which leak. And it is a good plan 
to make repairs on waders just after your 
last trip for the season is over, thus the 
patches have a chance to dry firmly into 
position. It should be further suggested 
that when patching waders a clear day 
should be chosen. Any dampness whatever 
of waders or patching stuff will make the 
job insecure. 


HE life of anything made of rubber or 

in part of rubber is rather limited. But 
aside from leather itself the only sub- 
stance that can be used for making such 
things as waders waterproof is rubber. 
Mackintosh waders even of the finest 
quality are by no means as durable as we 
could wish, also they are easily injured. 
In England thigh leather boots which 
have a waterproof solution soaked into 
the pores of the leather have been em- 
ployed, but the considerable cost of such 
boots and in the cheaper quality their 
weight have prevented them from coming 
into much use. Let us hope that sometime 
we will have waders that not only will 
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last for many fishing seasons, but until 
actually worn out will be absolutely water- 
proof and require no patching. Here is a 
chance for some experimentation. A friend 
humorously suggests tin. How he would 
make ankles and knees bendable he fails 
to say. But in rattlesnake regions a metal 
wading rig would have its advantage. 
In packing waders in a trunk or valise 
for a fishing trip try to have them packed 
as loosely as possible, and at the end of 


the journey remove them from other | 


clothing so that they will not be left 
tightly pressed together or tightly rolled. 


THE KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


OW wise are you? That title has 

caused a lot of the readers to get 
busy and prove that they have consider- 
able more angling wisdom than Mr, 
Wright, the author of “On a Brown Pal- 
mer”, which appeared in the May issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

M. I. Wright? Not by a jugful, says a 
host of enthusiastic readers. Many of them 
signed their letters “ Believe me, Sincerely 
yours, U. R. Wrong”. 

Those who have erftered this competi- 
tion are finding that picking flaws in Mr. 
Wright’s articles is a lot of fun. In ad- 
dition, the ones who pick the most errors 
and write the most interesting letters are 
getting something far more substantial 
for their efforts. 

Of course you have been waiting to 
know who the winners of the May contest 
are. Here is the list, then, of the wise an- 
glers who have proved that Mr. Wright is 
a decidedly careless author: 

First Prize: Joseph F. Delaney, East 

Orange, New Jersey. 

Second Prize: Stanley Clarke, Bernharts, 

Pennsylvania. 

Third Prize: Wm. Mackey, Jr., Newark, 

New Jersey 
Fourth Prize: Capt. Stan. B. Wade, 

Utica, New York. 

Fifth Prize: R. D. Witbeck, Watervliet, 

New York 
Sixth Prize: Edward A. Smith, Sedalia, 

Missouri 
Seventh Prize: Dr. Frank Winne Brown, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

The Knowkedge Contest Editor is getting 
as much kick going over these letters as 
did the readers who wrote them, if that 
be possible. Space does not permit us to 
comment on all the statements Mr. Wright 
made in his article “On a Brown Palmer”. 
Some of them were errors of fact, while 
others were controversial. They all go to 
show that a man has to be mighty careful 
when he writes an article for publication. 

It might interest readers to know the 
principal misstatements that Mr. Wright 
made, on which the letters received were 
judged and the winners determined. They 
were : 

Our versatile author described the 
brown palmer minutely, but added a 
slender yellow tail. Sometimes the brown 
palmer has a short red tag and in that case 
it is usually designated as a red tag brown 
palmer. We have yet to see a brown pal- 
mer tied with a slender yellow tail. 

Some of the angling brothers concen- 
trated so hard on fishing facts that they 
forgot that Mr. Wright might not be in- 


fallible when it came to dates. That Fri- | 


day the 13th tripped up some whose letters 
otherwise were good. In June 1927 the 
nearest Friday to the 13th fell on the 17th. 

Mr. Wright rather nonchalantly waded 
upstream from Roscoe to Cooks Falls. 
Those who have fished the Beaverkill 
know that this river flows downstream 
from Roscoe to Cooks Falls, and those 
who haven’t fished it could easily deter- 
mine the fact by consulting a map. 

Who ever saw a forked tail on a brook 
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7? -foot Wall Map (above) of “Montague Trail” — full of 
umor and fish and where to catch ’em. Sent anywhere in 
Or f é U. S. or Canada upon receipt of 25c. Address Dept, ue 


MONTAGUE TRAIL 


ET your favorite sport store show you the marvelously 
delicate workmanship of Montague split bamboo. Six 
powerful strips of hardest Oriental fibre invisibly seamed 
together in a feather-weight dream of a rod! Tapering down to 
a split sixteenth of an inch! Bamboo shaved to the thinness of a 
thread! Wonderfully flexible! Miraculously strong! Beautiful! 


FEATURED BY THE BEST SPORT GOODS STORES EVERYWHERE 


MONTAGUE FISHKILL COMBINATION ROD—The first rod ever 
built that successfully meets the requirements of both fly fishermen and bait- 
caster. Ideal wherever various kinds of fishing may be found. 3 pieces; —_-. 
Can be used as 9’ fly rod or 64’ light fly rod. As 6’ bait-casting or 3}4’ bait 
casting or trolling rod. Flannel form; canvas bag, $13.50 


Other Montague Rods from $6 to $55 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE crus SACHUSETTS 
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You Get What 
You Go After 


ARDEVLE plays no fa- 

vorites, Bass, Pickerel, 
Brook Trout, Muskellunge, 
Wall-eyes, Northern Pike, 
all the game ones fall for 


The Old Boy—and it 
doesn’t matter who uses 
Eppinger’s Dardevle. It 


work's for the novice just 
as well as the veteran— 
the greatest all around lure 
in the world. 


And You Don’t 
Need Experience ¢ 


“TDardeviet”’ 
2%” long 

1” wide. 3/5 oz. 
Price, 85c 


If you have never used a Dardevle 
what a thrill you have coming the 
. first time you put one on 

the end of your line. No 
experience needed, Just 
put The Old Boy where 
the fish are and watch 
the action! 


Use “NOTANGLE” 
WEEDLESS SPINNERS 


Here is an answer to the fer- 
vent prayer of many anglers. 
A real spinner, with detach- 
able fly, that will not tangle 
in the cast, and a hook guard 
. that makes it a won- 
der combination. 
m In nine pat- 
terns. Choice 
of eight weed- 
less flies, 

















*‘Notangle’’ Weed- 
less Spinner. 2/3 
actual size. Detachable 
weedless fly. Price 
complete, $1.00. 


Canadian Distributors 


Canada Needle & Lees Tackle Co., Ltd. 
76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 


Write for catalog 
in full colors. 


° 
Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 
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trout? In Maine this fish is called square- 
tail trout. Only the lake trout has a deeply 
forked tail. The brook trout’s tail is 
unusually square. 

Our self-confident author glibly stated 
that he was fishing with a 3B point leader. 
He should have checked up. What he 
meant, of course, was 3X. 

Salvelinus fario! My, my. Any diction- 
ary would have told Mr. Wright that the 
scientific name for the brook trout is Sal- 
velinus fontinalis. Incidentally, there was 
scarcely a person who entered the contest 
who didn’t take that one right on the bat 
for a home run. Apparently FreLp AND 
STREAM readers know their terminology. 

Did you ever try to knot a fly to a dry 
leader, taken from a forgotten envelope 
in your pocket? Well, Wright seems to 
have done this and gotten away with it. 
Personally, we would rather have our 
leaders soaked every time. They tie on 
much better! 

Very few got tripped on the question of 
the brook trout leaping. Apparently Mr. 
Wright is the only one among our entire 
list of contributors and subscribers who 
believes that a brook trout would have the 
power to bounce 3 feet out of the water, 
again and again. 

Most of us know our measurements too; 
no author is going to get away with stating 
that a trout 1934 inches in length would 
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have a girth only of 714 inches. Several of 
the correspondents wanted to know what 
kind of a fish this was, pickerel or eel. One 
writer said that in his opinion Mr. Wright 
had won all right, but he didn’t pick up 
anything. 

These Knowledge Contests are proving 
extremely popular, and almost everyone 
agrees that it is a fine way of sharpening 
your wits. If you have not tried the two 
already published, there is a third one of 
the series in this issue. 

There are a good many catches in it 
and we believe you will find a lot of fun 
in ferreting them out. 

It might be stated here that corrections 
in English and typographical errors do not 
count. The contest is based on misstate- 
ments of fact only, as is mentioned in the 
contest conditions. Almost everyone caught 
the misspelling of riffle in the May contest, 
You will recall it was spelled rifle. That 
was merely a typographical error and had 
no bearing on the contest. 

Send in your letters for the July contest 
by July 15th and don’t forget to address 
them to the Knowledge Contest Editor 
in order to avoid confusion. 

Winners of the June contest will be 
published in the August issue and of this 
July contest in the September issue. 


KNOWLEDGE Contest EprTor 


GOING DOWN FOR LAKE TROUT 
By Seth Briggs 


ULY is one of the very best months for 

lake trout fishing, but if you want to 
get them you will have to do exactly what 
the title of this article implies—go down 
for them. The lake trout is a lover of the 
depths. He must have deep, cold water in 
order to thrive. 

Seldom do you find two fish having such 
great dissimilarity of habits as the lake 
trout and the Eastern brook trout. Yet 
they are both blood brothers, belonging to 
the charr family. 

The range of the brook trout is some- 
what broader than that of the laker. 
Wherever there is a spring water stream, 
either river or brook, the temperature of 
which is low enough there brook trout will 
thrive. The laker, on the other hand, must 
have above all other things depth of water. 

He will not live in a lake which does 
not contain spots that are at least fifty feet 
in depth. If there are pockets from seven- 
ty-five to two hundred feet, that suits this 
submarine denizen all the better. People 
have experimented with lake trout in an 
endeavor to acclimatize them in com- 
paratively shallow lakes. Even though all 
other conditions are ideal, the trout soon 
disappear. 

If you want to catch the laker, then, 
during the hot months of the summer you 
must either troll or still fish for him. The 
lake trout is sometimes accused of being 
a sluggish, slow fish, with little fighting 
ability. The principal reason perhaps that 
this fish has such a reputation is that in 
order to get down to where the lake trout 
abides the angler must use a_ tremen- 
dously heavy sinker, thereby handicapping 
the fish. 

If you try to troll with only an ounce 
of lead, your lure will never succeed in 
going down a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty feet. In the deepest waters where 
lakers are found one is frequently obliged 
to use as much as three-quarters of a 
pound of lead. When a fish strikes it is 
only to be expected that such an encum- 
brance as a heavy sinker will take all the 
fight out of him. The fish cannot give 
the angler any thrill because his efforts 
must be spent in fighting the sinker. 


One way of obviating this difficulty is 
by attaching a sinker to the trolling line 
by means of a piece of weak line six or 
eight inches in length. The trolling rig is 
usually a large attractor spoon which re- 
volves a foot or so ahead of a single or 
tandem hook upon which is impaled a 
large dead minnow. This is attached to 
the line by means of a leader about six or 
seven feet in length, and this leader in 
turn is knotted to the main line six feet 
above the sinker. 

Now, the theory of the thing is when a 
trout strikes the angler is sometimes 
enabled, by jerking his rod violently, to 
break this piece of weak lipe, thereby 
freeing the sinker. Note carefully, how- 
ever, that word sometimes. In the majority 
of cases it just won’t break. A big ad- 





Photo Canadian National Rys. 
Take a look at this laker 


vantage of this weak line, though, is that 
if you get hooked on a snag, which you are 
apt to many times because the sinker drags 
along the bottom, you do not lose from 
one to two hundred feet of valuable troll- 
ing line. All you do is give a couple of 
jerks and leave your sinker on the bottom. 
Lead is much cheaper than silk or linen 
line and a sinker is easily replaced. 
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The diagram accompanying this article 
shows a very unique rig which enables 
the angler to troll at any depth, and when 
a fish is hooked free the line from the en- 
cumbrance of the sinker. 

The whole trick lies in the ring con- 
necting the main line with the sinker. 
That ring is cut open for about a quarter 
of its circumference at the top. As long as 
you keep your line taut it will not unhook. 
When a fish strikes, however, and you 
have set the hook, then by giving the butt 
of the rod a few sharp taps while the line 
is held taut this ring trips releasing the 
sinker and you are free to play the fish 
unencumbered. 

I have never seen this worked out in 
practice, but on paper it looks very good 
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BOAT 
TROLLING LINE 
(20 To 2S 
POUND TEST) 
HEAVY 
SINKER LINE. 
O woo reed 
SPOON AND Hoon’ 
SOLID BRASS 
¥ RING / £9 IQUE 
DEEP WATER 
TROLLING RIG 


HEAVY 6INKER«() BY O.L.W. 
indeed. I imagine Mr. Namaycush would 
give you a battle under these circum- 
stances that will surprise you. 

I am indebted to Mr. O. L. W., who- 
ever he is, of Seattle, Washington, for this 
information. My correspondent merely 
signed his initials. He said in his letter 
that thi$ trick is used for deep salmon 
trolling on the coast, and is very success- 
ful. He adds that there is no reason why 
it would not work equally well with lake 
trout. 

Most of the items of tackle for lake 
trout have been touched upon with the 
exception of the rod. It is imperative that 
you have a rod with plenty of stamina and 
backbone for trolling. Even at its best the 
trolling rod receives more punishment, 
perhaps, than any other form of rod. 


T is under a constant strain due to 

the heavy weight which it is forced 
to drag around day after day. Therefore, 
if one wishes to do a great deal of trolling, 
and particularly trolling for lake trout, 
I would suggest that he have his rod made 
with a detachable butt and double guides ; 
that is, guides on each side of the rod so 
the line may be reversed from day to day. 
That is the principle used on salt water 
rods for trolling and bay fishing. 

A good trolling rod should be from 44 to 
6 feet in length and should, of course, have 
the reel seat above the hand. It should be 
fairly stiff and made of the best quality 
of split bamboo, or, if one prefers a steel 
rod, there are some excellent ones on the 
market. Steel rods do not take a per- 
manent set. Agate guides are the_ best 
proposition when all is said and done. 
They save the line to a remarkable degree. 

Trolling reels are usually either double 
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or quadruple multiplying and should be of 












“Mine’s a 


Marhoff” 


The Reel 
they all 
Talk about 


When good anglers get together, 
you'll hear them mention the 
Marhoff. And when they do, you'll 
notice that they speak of it with 
much the same affection that a true 
horseman talks of his thoroughbred. 


No wonder the Marhoff counts so many sea- 
soned fishermen among its friends. From the day 
that the first Marhoff level-winding reel was com- 
pleted by the late Walter E. Marhoff, Shakespeare 
craftsmen have built into his design only the best 
materials and workmanship worthy of the finest 
watch. Asa result, the designer’s ideal of a 100% 
combination of action, strength and beauty is today 
realized in every reel that bears his name. 


Under all conditions of use, a Marhoff will give you 
perfect performance and heightened casting joy. See 
one at your sporting goods dealer’s and you, too, will 
want to be the proud possessor of a Marhoff. 


SHAKESPEARE CO., 327 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BRONSON REEL COMPANY, Dept. 33, Bronson, Mich. 


This ONE Catches ’Em All! 


For over twenty years The Shannon Twin 
Spinner, the old standby, has constantly in- 
creased in popularity. Fad baits come and go 
and are forgotten, but the Shannon is used 
year after year use it is the one bait that 
catches them all. The point of the hook is so 
close to the spinning blades that it is im- 
possible for the fish to miss getting hooked 
if he hits the bait. Being absolutely weedless 
and snagless you can fish the thickest weeds 
with ease, neag eae fine fish you would 
have to give up with ordinary baits. It’s a fish 


getter anywhere or any way you use it—deep water 
or shallow, casting or trolling. 


Made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents 
Made in standard Feather Fiy, Buck- 
fa is or Saulerel Rul Rarbed, or Harblons 
2. ach, . 
supply you ound direct. — — 











Barbless Hook Flies 
Wrogs Pleo <3¢ patterns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 hook. Each, 


Dry ge ot, im No, 8, 10, 12 and 14 hook. 







Jamison Weedless Frog Coaxer 
A surface bai has equal. Now made ij tural frog 
color body, nies bucktail Mattern. Each ‘asc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739 S. California Ave. Dept.47 Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BARBLESS Hooks 


f CC -_ 
SHANNON IW1N SPINNERS 
See SHANNON * 


TROLLING DE LUXE 


A Fisherman's Dream Come True 





MARK 






THE ideal fishing rod support when troll- 

ing or still fishing. It clamps to the seat 
of the boat by means of thumb screws. 

The rod being held rigid makes it an 
automatic striker. When the fish strikes 
the bait the spring back of the rod sets 
the hook. 

The rod is always within easy reach of 
the fisherman. It is safe, sane and conve- 
nient. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


Patented and sold by the 


MEACHEN & RICHARDS MFG. CO, 
Dickson City, Pa. 


Bronson Anti-Back Lash “500” 


You'll find in Bronson Reel Line unusual stability, 


smooth, perfect action, sound dependability. Sur- 
prising price values from $2.75 to $6.00. 

Choose the Bronson ‘500°, where a built-in auto- 
matic action excludes the dreaded back-lash. Nickel 
finish, finely balanced crank handle. Click-drag 
combined. Tempered drag lever adjusting spring. 
Special bushings. Capacity 100 yards average silk 
casting line. Ask your dealer—if not available, 
sent direct for $5.00 postpaid. 


DEALERS—Cash in on these values 




















made of fine, heavy weight, forest 
uck. Four large outside pockets with 
pockets and a slic i 


keep it clean and free from odors. Equally convenient 
om the hike or in camp. It is easily alii on over heavy 
or leather clothing. No. 186— id anywhere 

money back entirely satisfied. 


Harley’s Pocket Angler 


Made of aluminum; 
durable and light. Three 
chambers ior large and 
6 for small bait; flies, 
spinners, stringers, etc. 
Size overall 21%4”x4%"x 
114%”. Weight 18 oz. 
Postpaid $2.95. 


Write for Free —— of duck material If desired, these or anv 


wg | = owe Be am Fishing Coat) = — of ang 
an is latest catalog of sporti equi; rting i wil 
ment. : ° —— - be sent COD. 


HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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ample size to hold from one to two hun. 
dred yards of line. Many of the salt water 
reels in the smaller sizes would be ideal 
for trolling if their reel bases would fit 
the reel-seat of the average fresh water 


rod. Generally these bases are too large, : 
It is often possible, however, to cut down | 
the metal base of a reel with a file in y 
order to effect a fit. f 

Another good point to remember in ‘ 


selecting a reel is to see that it actually 
does hold the number of yards specified 
of the line you are going to use. For in- 
stance, some reels are marked one hundred 
yards. That means that they will hold one 
hundred yards of a light line, such as nine 
or ten pound test. They will not, however, 
contain one hundred yards of the heavy 
line needed for lake trout trolling ; that is, 
a line testing from twenty to twenty-five 
or even thirty pounds. It is always better 
to get a reel a little larger than you actual- 
ly need and to have the line spooled on in 
the tackle shop before you leave for the 
fishing country. 

Some anglers like to use a copper line 
for lake trout trolling. The advantage of 
this rig is that the line, being of metal, 
sinks of its own accord and one does not 
have to employ a heavy lead sinker. Such 
a rig works well, but it never quite has 
the feel of a regular line when one is 
playing a fish. Then, too, if you use a 
copper line you must have a special wire 
line reel. These reels are single action and 
have a diameter of about six inches. Most 
sporting goods stores sell them. If you 
contempiate buying such a reel, be very 
sure that it fits the reel seat of your rod. 
Oftentimes the bases of these wire line 
reels have to be reduced considerably be- 
fore they will take the bands of the reel 
seat and stay fastened. 

In certain lakes it is possible to catch 
lakers by still fishing, although the most 
popular and productive method seems to 
be by trolling. The most successful way of 
still fishing seems to be by doing a little 
preliminary scouting to find out where the 
deepest holes are and staking out a buoy 
for future reference. This buoy is visited 
for several days in succession and the spot 
is chummed with dead minnows or cut 
bait which is simply allowed to sink to the 
bottom of the lake. In a short time lake 
trout get the idea that there is food around 
that spot. Then you can go there and fish 
for them. 





HERE are two lakes quite close to 

New York which contain lake trout. 
Although they are easily accessible, 
strangely enough there are not more than 
a handful of men who know how to catch 
these trout. They use the method described 
and when they are ready to do their fishing, 
go to their buoys armed with light fly 
rods, fine silk lines and six foot trout lead- 
ers. They use rather small hooks baited 
with live minnows. For sinkers they pinch 
on two or three split buckshot which is 
sufficient to carry the line down to the 
bottom, although the process may take 
several minutes. 

It can readily be believed that these men 
get the ultimate in sport from the lake 
trout when a fish is hooked. 

In the spring and fall of the year lake 
trout will very often take flies. They come 
to the surface at these times and when 
they strike wet flies they furnish almost 
as good fun as brook trout fishing. The 
period when they are in striking mood, 
however, is very brief, and you must be 
on the spot when the fish are rising. 

If you happen to be in the lake trout 
country this summer do not neglect this 
fish. Under any circumstances he will give 
you a great amount of pleasure, but on 
light tackle he is a real sporting fish. 
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LANDING A GIANT RAY WITH 
ROD AND REEL 


By G. C. McClelland 


HE enclosed evidence may interest 
you and other anglers in what I be- 
lieve to be the largest and most stubborn 
fish ever landed on the Florida East Coast 
on rod and reel from pier or shore. I at- 





Front and back views of the giant ray. 
Isn’t he a handsome bird? 
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tribute my success in obtaining this speci- 


men more to good luck than to skill. 

I have hooked many large sting rays, 
but only with one conclusion, ie. after 
fighting them for various lengths of time 
they always went to sea with some per- 
fectly good tackle. 

This particular one seemed to like the 
scenery in close proximity to the pier and 








Standard 


Automatic 





The new Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye—Level- 
winding Bait-casting 
Reel No. 100. Great- 
est value offered for 
the price—$5.00. 





The Meisselbach Nep- 
tune No. 40. Most 
popular reel for mus- 


calonge, Northern 
pike, lake trout, and 
for salt-water fishing. 
Free spool, adjust- 
able automatic drag. 
Capacity, 200 yds. 
18-lb. test line. Price, 
$22.00. 















OUR fly fishing made over—thanks to 
your new Meisselbach Automatic Reel. 
Line control a constant delight. Nail your fish, 
fight him—if he gets you on his hip it’s your 
fault. No slack or fouled line for the Big One 


—he takes his orders from the rod. 


Indispensable for heavy wading—one-hand con- 
trol, with lightning pick-up of slack at a finger’s 
touch. Unequalled for fishing in canoe or boat, 
especially when you are alone. 


A running fish winds the spring. The same in 
paying out line by hand in casting. Handy tension 
release for instant use when needed; palm wind. 
Always you have the safety and thrill of hand con- 
trol of your line. 


For every fly-rod use—fly and bass-bug casting, 
still fishing with worms and all other natural baits, 
for casting light baits and spinners, for strip casting 
and trolling. Use it also on your bait-casting rod. 


Light weight, great strength, wearproof, dependable 
and simple. The product of nearly 40 years of Meissel- 
bach leadership in reel making. Aluminum finish. Price, 
$5.00, including leather pouch. 

Ask your dealer to show you this handsome, efficient, 
sport-promoting modern Meisselbach Reel. Accept no 
other. Detailed description and complete Catalog of 
all famous Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 
mailed on request—FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. Division of The General Industries Co. 


2821 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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When your prize bait has hooked 
four pounds of greased lightning— 
in the fierce battle of skill against 
instinct, you appreciate the protec- 
tion Kennedy Kit gives your tackle. 


Tackle is protected 
and in orderina 
Kennedy Kit. Water- 


proof and spillproof. 
Holds hooks, sinkers, 
lines, reels, and bait. 
Double seamed—elec- 
tric spot welded. 
Finished in Kennedy The New K 





Your Kennedy Kit’s 
a dependable Pal 


Brown baked enamel. Nine styles. 


Kennedy Kantilever Kits 
Lift the lid and see how the trays 
swing out of the box. Yet it’s the 

most compact Tackle 
Box you have ever 
seen. Everything ac- 
cessible. Top tray 
divided for plugs. 


Allgood hardwareand 
sporting goods stores 
have Kennedy Kits. 


dy Kantilever Kit Reasonably priced. 





KENNEDY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


200 Harrison Street, Van Wert, Ohio 








@) Kennedy Kits (*) 











Here’s the Rod 


that gets more fish! 
More fish, more fun with a 
Richardson, Light, flexible, wonder- 
fully strong. You cast plug orspinner { 
right to the spot. elegraphs the 4 
strike quick! You set the hook auto- 
matically. Brookside No. 99—finest bait 4 
casting rod made—the rod with perfect 
casting action—all lengths—Price $7.00. 
Champion No. 844—the outstanding rod 
in the low priced field. All lengths—Price 
$2.60. At your dealer’s or write us if he 
can’t supply you. 

Write for Catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3152 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 











uly, 

only on one occasion was I in danger of 
losing any portion of 600 feet of line. He 
spent the majority of the fighting time 
sulking on the bottom some 200 feet out 
and circling around the pier. Three times 
I had him in shoal water, but the harpoon- 
ist missed his opportunity. 

After three hours and five minutes of 
the hardest kind of fighting I brought him 
within reach of a well-directed Lily iron. 
Then with a short, but desperate struggle, 
for a heavy surf was running, we brought 
him to the surface. 

It took five husky men to drag him out 
on the beach where block and tackle was 
used to lift him for photographing. His 
weight was purely guess work as no facil- 
ities were available for accurate figures. 
Experienced estimators placed the weight 
at around 600 pounds. I think 600 is con- 
servative as three of us tried to turn him 
over and could make little impression on 
his poundage. 

There have been an unusual number of 
sting rays in the surf this season. We fre- 
quently get them up to 75 or 100 pounds, 
but such monsters as the enclosed photos 
show are seldom on exhibition out of their 
natural habitat. 


WHEN FISH WON’T BITE 


HEN fish won’t bite, make ’em. 

Sounds kind of silly, doesn’t it? 
Well, there is more sense in that than one 
would at first believe. 

July, for some reason or other, has got- 
ten a rather bad reputation among most 
anglers. It is true that during the middle of 
the day when the sun is boiling hot game 
fish aren’t particularly anxious to feed. 
As a matter of fact, when you come to 
think of it human beings don’t eat as much 
in summer as they do during the colder 
months. 

Put yourself in the fishes’ position. If 
you had to sit down and eat an eight-course 
turkey dinner at noon on a blistering July 
day you probably wouldn’t relish it very 
much, That dinner might taste good at 
night when the weather has cooled down 
and you feel more peppy. 

It is exactly the same with the fish. Dur- 
ing July most of their feeding is restricted 
to very early in the morning and from sun- 
down until, and after, dark. Those anglers 
who are willing to get up a couple of hours 
earlier in the morning are apt to hook large 
bass, trout, pike and other species. Also, 
the chap who is willing to forget his din- 
ner for one night and fish from sunset un- 
til after dark is the man who is going to 
bring home a whopping big bass. 

There are other reasons for fishing early 
and late also. The weather is much easier 
on the angler. 

f you are one of those persons, who, 
being a fishing enthusiast, is required, for 
some reason or other, to take his vacation 
in July, do not lament the fact. Take ad- 
vantage of it. There is as good a chance 
of catching a fish large enough to enter in 
the Fretp anp StreEAM Contest dur- 
ing that month as at any other time. 


DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS LUCKY 


Last summer an irate angler wrote a 
red hot letter to one of the artificial-lure 
manufacturers somewhat to this effect: 

“Your blankety blank lure isn’t worth 
a d---, I have just come back from a two 
weeks’ vacation and my right arm is out 
of joint from casting that fool contraption 


| of yours and I never got a strike.” 


The manufacturer, so it is said, replied 
to the angler thus: “Stop your crabbing! 
You don’t know when you are lucky. You 
have one of my lures—why man I have 


¥| 30,000 of them.” 
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Letters and Answers 


TACKLE QUESTIONS } 

Fisn1nc Epitor: , | 

I am planning a trip to northern Iowa and | 

«southern Minnesota and would like to know if | 

it would be advisable to take a fly rod and fly 

equipment with my bait casting outfit, for oc- 
casional use on bass. 

Is it necessary to dry a silk line if line dress- 
ing is used, or if it is waterproof? 
What is the advantage of a tapered fly line? 
What procedure would one need to go about 
to obtain bass fry from the government for plant- 

ing in local streams? 
R. L. Prerce 


Comment: By all means take a fly rod with you | 
on your proposed trip to southern Minnesota | 
and northern Iowa. In most of the lakes and 
streams of those sections black bass, perch and | 
crappies can be caught by the use of artificial flies 
in connection with spinners and other fly rod 
light lures. | 

It is quite as necessary to dry a waterproofed | 
silk line as one that is undressed. The reason 
for this is that the dressing used on most silk 
bass casting lines is plain paraffin and it wears out 
quickly. When a wet line is left on the drum of 
a reel some of the water is bound to get in the 
fibres of the silk and rot it. An enameled silk 
line does not have to be as carefully dried be- | 
cause the enamel dressing furnishes a much 
better dressing than does paraffin. It is, however, | 
always advisable to dry even an enamel line | 
because if there are any breaks in the dressing | 





the water will get in and soon decay the silk. 
The advantage of a tapered line is that in dry 
fishing one has a light delicate end and the line | 
may be cast very softly. The weight of the line | 
is beyond the taper and that gives you body for 
casting. For any ordinary kind of fishing a 
tapered line is not necessary nor even advisable. | 
Regarding bass fry to be obtained from the 
government write to the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C. stating your re- 
quest. They will probably send you a blank to 
fill out and the fish are to be obtained from 
the nearest federal hatchery. } 

FisuHinG Epitor 


LURES FOR CRAPPIE FISHING 


FisuinG Eprtor: 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will let 
me know what artificial bait you consider best 
for crappie fishing. You will find enclosed 
stamped envelope for your reply. 

C. H. Montcomery 
Comment: There are several artificial lures which 
will work very well for crappie, but one of the | 
best rigs we have discovered so far is an arti- | 
ficial wet fly of fairly bright hue such as Seth | 
Green, professor, or Montreal, used in connection | 
with a small nickle, brass or copper spinner. The | 





blade of this spinner should not be much larger 
than the nail of your little finger. If you preter, 
the spinner may be a double one. 

Sometimes crappie will take plair artificial 
flies without the spinner, but you will find that | 
the additional lure attracts the fish better. | 

Fisuine Epitor, 


DELAWARE BAY FISHING 


FisHinG Epitor: 

When we start fishing down here in Dela- 
ware Bay early in the summer, May and June, 
it is very hard to obtain any kind of bait, and 
the thought came to us that squid might be the 
answer. What we would like to find out is what | 
time of the year, say at Lewis, Delaware, or | 
Cape May, New Jersey, they start to catch squid, 
as I know they would be obtainable at either of | 
these two places when they are being caught. 

Second and most important is how to keep 
them after you get them. Not being close to | 
either place it was our idea to obtain a quantity 
at a time, say fifty to one hundred pounds. Is 
there any solution you could make in which they 
could be kept and a few taken out as needed and 
still be as good for bait as if fresh. I know down | 
to Cape May they are frozen and put in cold 
storage houses as you can purchase them any 
time there frozen. At Lewis, however, which is | 
not so far from us, they are brought in by the | 
menhaden fishermen to the fertilizer factories, 
and if we could get them there and put them 
down in some kind of brine solution to have 
whenever we got ready to go fishing, we would 
be all set. 

Along the middle or latter part of May there 
seem to be runs of large schools of weakfish | 
right in shore where they are caught by the 
hundreds of bushels in haul seines. However 
they do not seem to be able to catch them on a 
hook aad line. Is it that they don’t bite this time 
of the year, or is there some trick in catching 
them? The haul seine fishermen tell us they are 
a different kind of fish from what are caught on 
a hook and line later in the summer, but they 
look just the same. 

As they seem to catch more at night in the 





nets. I thought maybe you could tell us how to 
catch some of these early fish which run up to 
eight and ten pounds while late in the summer 
very few are caught which weigh over two or 







Tris Speaker and _ his 
Muskies taken on Foss 
lures. 
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7am sold on your bait! 

















ENCLOSE photo ot Muskies caught at my Rice Lake Camp. 
They were taken on one of your pork rind minnows. 


“After browsing around with many makes of casting and 
trolling lures, I am sold on your bait. 


“I have taken Muskies in other Ontario waters—also large mouth and 
small mouth Bass and other kinds of game fish in many States. 


“Last Fall, while on a trip with Ty Cobb 
in the Jackson Hole country, I was 
amazed at the effectiveness of the small 
Shimmy Wiggler in Trout fishing Bridger 
Lake—which fishing was done with a 
bait-casting outfit—a method of taking 
these Trout which seemed to be unknown 
in this section. 


“I might also add that I am using an 
Al Foss Easy Control Reel and am very 
much pleased with it.” 


Tris Speaker, 
Washington Base Ball Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


Take a tip from Tris and stop “browsing 
around” and this year learn what real 
fishing is like. The Foss lures shown are 
waiting at your dealers. If any out of 
stock, sent direct on receipt of price. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


9508 Quincy Avenue 






Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
% or % oz. All Red, all 
White, or Red and White. 





Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. 
Weight % 0%. 


Pork Rind Minnow 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
No. 12—%% oz. 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hook. 
Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish— 
different colored stream- 
ers. 






Wiggler $1.00. 

% or oz. Brass or 

nickel finish — different 
colored streamers. 


Shimmy 






45c—Bass 
Musky 
and Fly 
Spinner 
sizes 








Shimmyette Fly-rod Wig- 
gler 50c. 









Jazz Wiggler 50c. % or 
% oz. 








Don’ t Forget to Pack 
A BAYLIS FISHING ROD 


(of Superfine Construction) 
in your 
Camping Outfit 





This is the mark by which you will know 
“Genuine” Baylis Rods 
Made of finest selected mountain Tonkin 
Cane. Handmade, shaped, fitted and 
thoroughly tested to meet 
the demands of the most 
exacting. 
Send for this new 24 page 
book showing every type 
of fishing rod used. 
Describes just how good 
rods are made. 

The Baylis Fishing Rod Co. 
West Haven, Connecticut 
pe Gee Ga Ge a Ge ae ee a Gee ee © 
The Baylis Fishing Rod Co. 
Dept. 33, West Haven, Conn. 


Please send me your 24 page catalog on fishing rods. 





Name 
Address 

















LIVE HELGRAMITE 
FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing 
Price $4.50 per hundred. Sen 
order or check with order. 
GEO. O. STRONG, Willimantic, Conn. 
P. O. Box 123 


pa. 


money 








HEE ate two lively action lures 
pee © Dart-Oreno and the Flash- 
Oreno—both sure-getters. 


WO 
tind ee ty S 


one nickel, co pret or brass. Pork strip 


attaches well ahead of hook wiggling directly over the 
hook. It hooks ’em—no short strikes. 

Flash-Oreno is a wobbling, but not revolving, metal 
spoon with treble hook. For trolling or casting. Highly 


polished nickel, copper or gold plated. Also red-head 
with white y- 


Send for your free copy of 
“Fishing —What Tackle and When.” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
weottich Se owe the most complete line of Fishing Tackle. 
South Bend, Indiana 











How about luminous 


three pounds. 
night time? 


plugs at 

H. E. Haines. 
Comment: Perhaps squid can be preserved in 
the ordinary manner in which minnows and other 
artificial baits are put up. Probably a strong brine 
solution would do the trick for you. Minnows 
are sometimes put up by means of a weak for- 
malin solution, but the chemical may have a 
tendency to taint the bait and make it unpala- 
table to fish. 

Unfortunately, we cannot tell you where you 
will be able to purchase squid at the time in 
which you propose to go fishing. 

The statement of the market fishermen that 
the weakfish they catch are different from ordi- 
nary weakfish doesn’t sound true. At times fish 
of almost any species are not in a striking mood 
and at other times they are. When fish do not 
seem to strike, very often they can suddenly be 
made to do so by changing the lure. Why don’t 
you try pearl spinners and squids in connection 
with Various natural baits such as shrimp and 
perhaps blood worms? The luminous plugs may 
not catch weakfish for you, but in an emergency 
anything is worth trying. 
surprising if artificial lures brought good results. 

FisHinG Epirtor. 


LAKE ERIE AND BAIT CASTING 


Fisuinc Eprror: 

Since I am a tenderfoot in the art of fishing 
I wish to ask you a few questions. 

First, how is fishing in Lake Erie? How far 
must one go out from shore to catch fish? At 
what time of the year is fishing best? What 
kind of bait is used with the most success? What 
kind of fish are caught? 

Can you give me any data concerning the 
fishing in Lake St. Marys in Ohio? I am plan- 
ning a trip down in that vicinity next summer. 

I have a steel bait casting rod and last summer 
I tried to cast live bait, minnows, but I couldn't 
rig my line so I could cast. Would you please 
tell me how to place the sinker and hook and 
leader ? 

Everett Lona. 

Comment: Your first question regarding fishing 
in Lake Erie is quite a large order. Erie is a 
tremendous body of water and you do not state 
which part of the lake interests you most. 
Ordinarily fishing is done with nets by com- 
mercial fishermen. About the only angling pos- 
sibilities are catching yellow perch, occasionally 
calico bass, and rarely small-mouth and large- 
mouth black bass off piers near shore. 

Small fish usually can be caught all during 
the summer. The best bait ordinarily is minnows 
or cut bait or worms. 

We do not know anything specifically about 
Lake St. Marys in Ohio, but most of the Ohio 
lakes contain black bass, catfish, crappies, blue- 
gills and perch. 

If you take ordinary fresh water fishing tackle 
such as a bait casting rod, silk line, plugs and 
some bait hooks you cannot go wrong. 

The proper way to rig a bait casting rod for 
bait fishing is to obtain a small sinker weighing 
about a quarter of an ounce, preferably of the 
Dipsey pattern. This is a conical shaped sinker 
with an eye at the apex. By running the loop 
at the end of a three foot leader through this, 
attaching the line to the loop at the other end 
and then rigging a snelled hook about a foot 
and one-half or midway from the sinker on the 
leader, you should be able to make long and 
accurate casts. 

If the long. leader bothers you in casting use 
one about a foot and one-half in length. You 
cannot expect to cast this rig as you would a 
plug. The cast must be started with a long slow 
sweep gradually increasing in speed until the 
rod is directly in front of you and at about a 
forty-five degree angle. U sually it is better to 
sideswipe with such an outfit rather than try 
overhead casting. 

FisH1nG Epttor. 


HUDSON RIVER STRIPERS 


Fisutnc Epitor: 

I fished the Hudson River last year in April 
for striped bass. We used live bait (sand and 
blood worms) still fishing, and could not get a 
bite. There are bass in the river in early spring 
and some are taken by netting. I would be very 
thankful to you if you could possibly help me by 
advising what kind of rig and bait to use. 

Do you think trolling is a good method? Is 
fishing at night better to catch these striped bass 
than during the day? Or is it possible that these 
fish will not take bait in the spring of the year? 

Joun S. Brnprvm, 

Comment: Your lack of success in catching 
striped bass in the Hudson River is not sur- 
prising. Fish do not strike up into this stream 
nearly as frequently as they did in former years. 
There are, however, a g many bass taken 
each year all along the Hudson, but particularly 
up around Croton Point. 

Why don’t you try trolling with a nickel- 
plated trolling rig having a revolving blade? 
Attach a snelled hook about 1/0 in size and | 
upon it impale a wad of blood or sand worms. 

Men are often seen fishing from the banks of 
the Hudson with a surf rod, casting out about 


It would not be at all | 
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The King 
Minnow Net 
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ADE for 25 years, and going 

stronger every year. Only high- 
est grade material used in its con- 
| struction. 
Sold on unconditional guarantee 
for one year. Broken or damaged nets 
should be sent direct to maker for 
repairs or replacement without cost. 


Made in three sizes: 4 x 4 ft. $3.25; 
3x.3 ft. $2.75; and 2x2 ft. $2.25. 


Ask your dealer for the King Net. 
Made by 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U. S. A. 


FOLD! 
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Steel, Canvas 
and Spruce— 
No Rubber to Rot. 
Square Stern 
Models for 
=" Outboard Motors. 
King Beate wet been a proven success for 35 

years. A model for every purpose™combining 
compact portability with staunch rigidity—ab- 
solutely seaworthy. Built to last a lifetime. Pat- 
ented air-chamber seats make them practically 
unsinkable. Made of airplane spruce, high 
carbon steel and processed, closely-woven duck, 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
KING BOAT CO. 
PSY 1505 Powell St. 
\ Carr, Oakland. Calif. 









A Pleasure to Cast at Night 
No Backlashes or Bird Nests 


Rinebolt’s Royal 
Reel does the trick. 
For the Skilled 
Fisherman as well 
as the Amateur. Its 
simplicity and ef- 
ficiency make 
every fisherman a 
good caster. 


Write for Prices 
G.S.RINEBOLT Huntington, Ind. 
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PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS 


TO SPORTSMEN 


Don't fail to write, right now for Free 
Sample of The “Icthy-ho” Hook for 
live minnow fishing. Address 














100 feet into the current. They use blood worms 
for bait. This method, however, is very expen- 





LOUIS C. MATHEY Nashville, Tenn. 
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sive as one constantly loses his rigs on account 
of the rocky bottom of the Hudson. 

Perhaps the best suggestion is to try the 
trolling method and stick to it. Generally if one 
keeps at a thing long enough he will, sooner or 
Jater, get results. There is no reason why 
striped bass should not take bait in the spring 
of the year. Your difficulty undoubtly lies in 
not locating the bass. If striped bass will not 
take during the day they probably would not 
strike at night either. 

FisninG Epitor. 


LARGEST SEA BASS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

In one of our morning newspapers, which is 
one of the most conservative in the South, there 
was @ question asked as to the largest sea bass 
ever caught with hook and line. It stated the 
largest ever taken was off the coast of Missis- 
sippi and weighed 500 pounds. 

T am of of the opinion that larger bass have been 
taken by hook and line and will ask that you be 
kind enough to advise me if you have an authen- 
tic or official record where one of greater weight 
has been taken. 

KornFetp 

Comment: According to our records the 500 
pound weight is not authentic as a world’s 
record. The largest Californian black sea bass 
(Stereolepis gigas) on record weighed 555 ‘eo 
and was caught at Santa Catalina Island, 
fornia, in 1916 by Wallace Beerley. The > ae 
weight for this species caught by any method, 
of which we have record, is 800 pounds. The 
fish caught in Louisiana waters is the Jewfish 
or black sea bass (Promicrops guttatus). The 
official world’s record for rod and reel is 542 
pounds. This fish was taken at Sarasota, Florida, 
in May 1923. It was caught by Mr. William E. 
Lincoln. The greatest weight by any other 
method was 693 pounds. 

Fisuinc Epitor, 


IS THE CAT RESPONSIBLE? 


Fisuinc Eprtor: 

To settle an argument and a bet I would like 
to ask you just what is cat gut made from, and 
are there different kinds? 

Please find self addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. 

Ratpeu E. Forp. 
Comment: Generally we don’t like to settle bets, 
but this time there is no question about the 
point at. issue. Here’s hoping you are on the 
right side! 


The term cat gut has nothing whatever to do | 


with cats, domestic or otherwise. Pussy is ab- 
solutely innocent. It doesn’t come from cats at 
all. Gut used for fishing is a product of the 
silkworm. Silkworm gut is really the material 
found in the silk gland or sac of the silkworm. 

This material occurs in a liquid or viscous 
state and it is pulled out in long strings. When 
it strikes the air it hardens. After being sorted 
and graded it becomes the silkworm gut of 
commerce. 

Whoever originated that cat gut story blamed 
something on the feline population of which it 
is not at all guilty. 

Silkworm gut is also used for surgical pur- 
poses. It is true that there are other kinds of 
gut. There may even be cat gut in existence, 
but certainly it is not employed in the gentle 
art. Gut used in violin strings and tennis rackets 
is made, we understand, from animals and any 
of this material is not suitable for fishing be- 
cause it softens up in the water. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


WANTED—A MAGIC FORMULA 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I have been making some light fishing rods 
out of hickory and wish to know if you could 
tell me what to treat the wood with so that it 
will stay straight. 

Are there any other woods which would be 
suitable for making fishing rods? If there is any 
other information that you could furnish me with 
I would thank you very much. 

Frioyp Day. 

Comment: Not even an alchemist of old could 


give you a magic formula which when applied | 


to hickory would enable it to maintain its original 
straightness. It simply isn’t that kind of wood. 

Hickory is about the poorest material you could 
possibly use for a rod. It is slow in action and 
though extremely tough, no matter how well 
seasoned the piece may be it is bound to take a 
permanent set. Do not waste your time with 
hickory if you intend to make your own rod. 

Obtain from one of the fishing tackle supply 
houses some good straight grained bethabara, 
greenheart or even lancewood or dagame. 

In the final analysis the best possible wood 
to use is, of course, split bamboo. You can buy 
strips glued up and ready to assemble from most 
dealers. However if you do not wish to put much 
money into your rod, the materials mentioned 
will do very well. 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 




















Rupert E. West used this bait, after other lures failed! 


TIN LIZ 


/p 
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Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 


Mr. West, noted Sportsman, writes from North Carolina: 


IN LIZ ‘aint worth a D--n’? It took me forty-five minutes to 

catch the 10 Bass shown in enclosed photo after I had fished 
with other lures all morning without having a strike. Enclosed find 
check for three of them as I'd be out of luck if I should lose the one 
I have.” 


MORE PROOF FROM PALATKA, FLORIDA! 


§. E. De Haven writes: “I am inclosing check for two more TIN 
LIZ minnows. In the water in which we were fishing, the Bass would 
not look at another bait. Once they get on they stay, for they grab 
it greedily. I want to have a supply of these little minnows when I 
sally forth to the lakes.” 


W. H. Beasley writes: “Inclosed money order for 6 more Tin 
Liz baits, I would like to advise that your bait has been found par- 
ticularly effective for big mouth bass, when found feeding on the 
bars in'the St. Johns River. Your bait so closely resembles the shad 
minnows, bass seldom fail to strike if placed near.” 


E. A. Reinhardt writes from Houston, Texas: 


“Please send me three more of your baits. Recently I ordered two 
of your Tin Liz minnows and must say am pleased with their results.” 


FRED ARBOGAST, Akron, O. 
WORLD’S CHAMPION BAIT CASTER 


































ALLOY 
LINING 


An Original 
GEP-ROD Feature 


OW—no more sticking or 

rusting of ferrules. Put your 
GEP-ROD together—take it 
apart —the alloy lining makes it 
easy atall times. {Pat. July6, 1926). 
The Alloy-Lining is an exclu- 
sive GEP-ROD feature, You'll 
find it on all Combination and 
all Three-piece GEP-RODS. 
(Nos. 44 and HFG.) 


Interesting Booklet 
Sent on Request 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
alloy-lining. Also other exclusive 
GEP-ROD features such as the 
Automatic Reel Lock [locks your 

reel in place without screws 

and the Automatic Rod Lock 
(keeps guides properly aligned }. 
Or write today for free book- 
let describing the complete line 
of One-piece, Combination 
and Three-piece Steel GEP- 
RODS. 


GEPHART 
MFG. CO. 


220 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dealers: Write your jobber 








































GET A GEP — THE ROD WITH A REP 
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Take ZEMO with you. 
Reliable antiseptic. Healing 
lotion for bruises, cuts, bites, 
stings, scalds, itching skin, eczema. prickly 
heat, rashes and poison ivy. ZEMO kills 
germs, prevents infection, keeps your skin 
clean, clear, healthy. Fine for mosquito 
bites! Ask your druggist for a 35c trial size 
or the extra large $1 bottle. | 


Zemo | 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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1Iool OUTDOOR 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 










HIS department, which appears each month, is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. Many years ago the juice of a 
wild plant was used as an ointment in 
cases of ivy poisoning; will you advise its 
name? 

Ans. It was probably the juice of the 
pale touch-me-not or the spotted touch- 
me-not, sometimes called the wild celadine, 
wild balsam, wild ladies’ slipper, slipper 
weed or jewel-weed. 


Ques. (1). Is there a fish that carries 
its youhg with it in a pouch like the pos- 
sum? (2). Does the common bullhead 
build a nest in which to hatch its young? 


Ans. (1). The pipe-fish is an example 
approximating the type mentioned. It has a 
marsupial sac or depression in which 
eggs are hatched. (2). The bullhead, un- 
less an abandoned muskrat hole or similar 
excavation can be found, usually digs a 
hole about six inches in diameter and from 
twelve to twenty-four inches deep as a 
nest. 


Ques. What members of the deer family 
in this or ancient times had the largest 
spread of antlers? 

Ans. Probably the extinct family, a rep- 
resentative of which was the Irish stag, 
which roamed through Europe. A spread 
of eight feet is alleged. 


Ques. Is the purification of water with 
one drop of iodine to the quart infallible? 

Ans. Absolutely not. Water with too 
much organic pollution cannot be steril- 
ized in that manner—it must be boiled 
furiously for half an hour. With very light 
organic pollution, a drop of iodine might 
suffice. 


Ques. Is the dowitcher a snipe and 
what is the origin of its name? 

Ans. It bears a resemblance to the Wil- 
son snipe. Name is probably derived from 
Duitsch or Duetcher, differentiating it 
as a Dutch or German snipe as distin- 
guished from the English or Wilson snipe. 


Ques. Js there any explanation of the 
antics of the ruffed grouse, especially dur- 
ing the fall of the year? 

Ans. For many years reports of crazy 
grouse have been noted—some of them 
flying into ship-rigging and masts, and 
others wandering sedately through gar- 
dens and village streets like domestic 
chickens, or crashing through the windows 
of houses. Others become almost as tame 
as kittens—the tame grouse of Westches- 
ter County being an example. 

Prof. Thomas S. Roberts, Director of 
the Zoological Museum of the U. of M. 
wrote in this regard: “My personal ex- 
perience with these abnormal birds is con- 
fined to a single individual in Itasco Park, 
but friends have told me of several others 
in this vicinity and elsewhere in the State. 
I have not been able to evolve any sat- 
isfactory theory as to the cause. .. . It was 
some unusual noise that attracted the bird 
and when it appeared it was all ready for 
fight. The Itasco bird would come readily 
to the rolling sound produced with the 
hands on the inflated chest or on dry 
ground. . . Of course such birds must be 


considered abnormal . . . the possession of 
a highly developed and abnormal ‘will to 
fight’? seems to be nearer the solution 
and more in accordance with facts.” 
Arthur F. Allen, Professor of Orni- 
thology at Cornell University, wrote last 
December: “The explanation . . . that it 
is a manifestation of the latent migratory 
instinct—is one which we have always held 
until we began to discover that so large 
a percentage of these crazy grouse which 
were sent to us were infected with the 
stomach worm. We are not ready to say 
that an infection with the stomach worm 
always causes the grouse to make these 
crazy flights, or that the crazy flights 
are always due to the stomach worm.., 
but it does seem that any disorder caused 
by a parasite or disease, or sudden fight 
or a slight gun shot wound may start a 
grouse on one of these fatal flights. It is 
a problem upon which we need informa- 
tion and that is why we issued a special 
call for such birds that might be picked 
up. This year we received only three such 
birds and but one of the three was in- 
fected with the stomach worm. Last year 
five out of the seven were so infected.” 


Ques. To what age does the Canadian 
goose live and do they mate for life? 

Ans. Fifty years or more. Wild geese 
mate for life. 


Ques. I noted in your column that the 
fool hen was a western grouse, but have 
heard of a duck being called by that name 
—what duck is it? 

Ans. In some few parts of the south a 
coot is called a fool hen. 


Ques. From what fish is icthyol oil or 
grease that is used in medicine made? 

Ans. Icthyol oil is mined. The source 
of the compound is a crude oil resulting 
from the destructive distillation of a bitu- 
minous rock filled with fossil fish in the 
Tyrol mountains of Europe. 


Ques. (1). How many species of Pacif- 
ic salmon are there, and what are their 
names? (2). How old are they before they 
go up-river? (3). Do all of them die after 
going up rivers and streams to spawn? 

Ans. (1). Five. The Chinook (King) ; 
Sockeye (blueback or red); Coho (sil- 
ver); Hump Back (pink) and Chum 
(keta or dog). (2). Preponderant spawn- 
ing ages are: Chinook, 4th and 5th year; 
Sockeye, 4th, 5th and 6th years; Coho, 
3rd year; Humpback, 2nd year, and Chum, 
3rd, 4th and Sth years. (3). It is well es- 
tablished that the Pacific salmon die after 
spawning. It is not established, however, 
that all salmon that go up-river and do 
not spawn naturally (because of inability 
to get to spawning grounds or for other 
reasons) die at once. 


Ques. Where is the snake known as 
the stinger found—the one that is sup- 
posed to sting with its tail? 

Ans. The horn or stinging snake is 
sometimes found in southern states and 
gained its reputation more than 200 years 
ago in the “Report to the Lords Propri- 
etors of the Carolinas”, which recounted 
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the tale of a snake with a poisoned horn 
or spike in or on its rear appendage. The 
snake, however, is harmless. While its 
tail does taper to a fine point, it is in- 
capable of piercing or stinging anything 
with it. 


Ques. The claim is made against au- 
thority, that rattlesnakes will not cross 
horsehair ropes; what is the basis of a 
belief of this kind? 

Ans. In the tropical parts of Mexico 
there is a plant known as the Cevadilla 
(sabidilla), from which is derived a most 
acrid poison. Mexicans have been known 
to saturate ropes with a decoction made 
from this plant and it is a safe bet that 
few rattlesnakes will cross a rope of any 
kind sc saturated. A vermin chasing de- 
coction is also manufactured from the 
plant. It is possible that legend about rat- 
tlesnakes and ropes developed among the 
Mexicans and came across the border. It 
is an assured fact that horsehair ropes 
alone will not stop the serpent. 


Ques. How are scientific names given 
to plants? 

Ans. Briefly, each plant has two names: 
one indicates the genus or group to which 
it belongs and corresponds to a person’s 
family name, as Acer, the maples, and 
Salix, the willows. The other name indi- 
cates the species and corresponds to the 
Christian name of a person, as, in Salix 
alba, the white willow, and Salix migra, 
the black willow. 


Ques. Last summer, in Pennsylvania, 
we found a curious antler that had been 
shed apparently by a white-tail deer in 
the mountains, somewhat of a cross be- 
tween that of an elk and a deer—have 
these two latter animals ever been known 
to mate and produce hybrid progeny? 


Ans. No hybrids of type mentioned are 
known. The deer antlers found may have 
been of a palmated type that sometimes 
occurs. There are elk (wapiti) in Pennsyl- 
vania and you may have picked up an 
antler of one of these animals. On this 
subject, Dr. H. M. Beck, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., writes as follows: “I wrote you some 
time ago stating that such a cross (elk- 
whitetail) would be entirely impossible. 
Since then I have made a trip around 
Africa and stopped off in London. While 
there I had a long talk with Mr. Burlance 
and he showed me a set of horns which 
were from a cross between the Scottish 
stag and an elk. The Scottish stags, how- 
ever, are very large deer, much larger than 
our blacktail or red deer.” (Note: it must 
be remembered that our elk and the Euro- 
pean stags are very closely related; and 
that there is not a very great deal of dif- 
ference in their size, as compared to the 
difference in size between the elk and the 
red deer.) 


Ques. Has snakeroot ever been used as 
medicine in case of snakebite, and did tt 
get this name from such usage? 


Ans. The Virginia snakeroot or sangree 
is not so used in medicine. An allied 
species of the same family has been used 
in India for hundreds of years as an anti- 
dote for the poison of the cobra. Whether 
our species gained its name from this usage 
of its relative, or from the peculiar stringy 
formation of its roots is hard to deter- 
mine. 


Ques. How many different kinds of 
birds have their eyes built so that both 
of them point forward—so that they may 
see straight ahead? 


Ans. The owls are the only ones. 








all nojoints 


or stiff spots;guides 
can’t come loose; 
no ferrules to slip 
ot turn. 


Hand ground taper 
and perfect temper 
give strength and 
action never 
equaled. 


Offset reel seat gives 
perfect balances 


Reel can’t come 
loose or turns 


[4] 


Superb casting ac 
tion requires only 
one-third the usual 
effort. Made in 
lengths from 31, 
to 5 ft., 4 degrees 
of stiffness and 5 
different finishes, 
with 4 styles of reel 
seats and 5 styles 
of guides. For the 
veteran or the be- 
ginner. 
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Lazy Fish but not 
Lazy Fishin’! 


Most of the Wise Old Ones are fed up 
ready to take it easy in hot weather— 
ready to let the little fellows chase the 
splashing bait cast wide of its mark. Now 
you must go to them. 


This is the time when, as never before, a 
True Temper Rod will add to your own 
skill and help to tempt big ones. Its deli- 
cate balance and wonderful action en- 
able you to drop the bait where you want 
it and where the fish are. 


This rod needs no loving care on the 
trip and afterward it needs no silk or 
varnish —only a few drops of oil. It will 
not break or set in the most grueling 
battle. Best of all, its one-piece tip is 
made of rapier steel with a clock spring 
temper and hand ground to a taper that 
gives perfect action. Experienced fisher- 
men have said, and rightly, that “it’s the 
greatest rod ever made for fishing.” Send 
for free catalog. 
Made and Guaranteed by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
General Offices: Cleveland, O. Factory: Geneva, O. 


RUE TEMPE: 
FISHING RODS 





How Wise Are Y ou! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest. Second Story 


This is the Story: 


PURSUING THE WHITETAIL 
By M. I. Wright 


HE Editor told me I didn’t do any 
better on that bass article as far as 
correct statement of fact is con- 
cerned than I did on my trout story. 
As a matter of fact, he told me confi- 
dentially in a letter that he’d give me just 
one more chance. Letters of criticism seem 
to be coming in so fast that I am be- 
ginning to believe I had better quit trying 
to be an author. 
If I don’t have any more success with 
this article than I had with 


taking the right side of a large gully, Jack 
Wilson the left side of this gully, and I 
the center. We agreed to work through a 
great tract of rather dense forested coun- 
try to the base of a mountain about three 
miles ahead of us. 

The cover was ideal and we were as- 
sured that deer were plentiful in that par- 
ticular spot. We had advanced perhaps a 
quarter of a mile when I discovered fresh 
tracks. They had been made only a short 
time before and were so fresh that in one 
instance where the deer crossed a piece of 
springy ground water still remained in the 
tracks. 

I followed as silently as possible and 


at full speed, about 225 yards to my fore. 
I immediately threw up my rifle and fired 
as he passed an opening.The bullet struck 
about ten feet in front of him on the 
ground. I had seen too much of my front 
sight and consequently shot low. Working 
the lever franticly I quickly made allow- 
ance for my mistake and firing again had 
the satisfaction of seeing the deer crumple 
up and fall forward. 

I rushed up to my quarry and found up- 
on examination that I had made a heart 
shot, the bullet entering about six inches 
back of the left shoulder blade while the 
deer was running broadside to me. What 
a magnificent buck he was! His weight 

must have been fully 225 





the other two, I am going 
to sell out and learn plumb- 
ing. Past experience has 
taught me that my fishing 


THE CONTEST 


pounds. He was in fine au- 
tumn coat and had the 
characteristic branched ant- 
lers of the whitetail. 


knowledge seems too frag- 
mentary to cope with a 
bunch of up-to-date sports- 
men. If, however, you can 
stand one more effusion, I 
wish you would read this 
deer hunting tale. 

Last fall I got my deer 
about as easily and inex- 
pensively as any one could 
imagine. It came about this 
way : Acouple of my pals, of 
which John Styres was one, 
wanted me to go up to the 
Adirondacks for a week’s 
try at the whitetail deer. 

I had heard quite a bit 
about the possibilities of 
Adirondack deer hunting, 
but it didn’t appeal to me 
very strongly. However, I 
agreed to go and in late 
November we reached our 
camp around Cranberry 
Lake. 

The country was beau- 
tiful; in the lowlands 
swamp maples blazed forth 
with brilliant scarlet leaves, 
the witch hazel bushes bore 
their feathery yellow blos- 
soms in profusion and on 


| i PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the largest number of errors accompanied 
by the most interesting letter concerning the misstatements we 
will give the prizes listed below. 

Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 
Ist Prize $50.00 2nd Prize $25.00 
3rd to 7th Prize $5.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, selected by the winner. 


To THI contestant who catches the greatest number of mis- 
takes and submits the most interesting letter in this and the 
May and June contests we will give a 


Grand Prize $100.00" tauiment > 
CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information, 
(3) Letter must not contain over 300 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Field and Stream on or before July 15th. (5) Prizes will be 
awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mistakes and who 


I quickly called my com- 
panions by a previously 
agreed signal and they soon 
joined me. There was great 
rejoicing among us for it 
is seldom indeed that one 
kills his deer, in the East at 
least, in the first few hours 
of the hunt. We were jubi- 
lant and only the fact that 
we did not want to disturb 
further hunting possibilities 
restrained us from shouting 
to the heavens. 


E cleaned the deer and 

managed to get him 
back to camp which con- 
sumed the remainder of the 
day. Having my quota under 
the New York State law, I 
could not, of course, hunt 
deer. My companions were 
not so fortunate as I and it 
was only late in the trip that 
John Styres got his deer. 
He had stalked it to with- 
in fifty yards of a rise of 
ground. As the buck stood 
to the north of him, slightly 
sheltered from full view by 
a clump of small spruces, 


the upland slopes the pink 





submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 





John steadied himself, 





blossoms of the mountain 
laurel made a pleasant note. 

My partners shot high powered rifles 
of standard makes, but my preference, 
possibly through early Army training, was 
for the Springfield. The rifle I used was 
a restocked sporting model, shooting the 
30 Government ’06 cartridge with the 
standard 170 grain bullet. It was equipped 
with a receiver rear sight and buckhorn 
front sight. 


FE arrived late in the evening and 

played cards far into the night. That 
is not a good practise, I know. One should 
get plenty of sleep the night before the 
hunting day, but we were simply bubbling 
over with the holiday spirit. 

The following morning dawned bright 
and clear. There had been no rain for a 
week and we were delighted with the pros- 
pects. Still hunting conditions should be ideal. 

We started out from camp, splitting 
our party into three units, John Styres 
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as I approached a small clump of 
spruces slightly isolated from the rest 
of the forest growth, I was almost 
certain the deer would be lying just 
on the other side. My judgment proved 
to be correct. When within fifty yards 
of the spot a loud snort and scurrying of 
leaves put me on the alert. A rather 
large. deer jumped just where I had 
expected it to be. 

I threw up the rifle, but noted in time 
that the animal bore rudimentary antlers 
about three inches in length. It was, of 
course, a doe so I did not fire. 

As I heard no shots, apparently neither 


of my companions had had any success. 


We progressed perhaps a half mile when 
I heard a shot from John Styres’ rifle. 
Immediately on the lookout for action I 
soon heard a smashing of brush ahead of 
me and following the sound as best I could 
I was delighted to see a fine buck running 


for there was a rather 
. strong south wind blow- 
ing. He dropped the buck with one shot. 

Jack, too, got his deer on the last day. 
He had hunted hard and faithfully, often 
going off by himself on a still hunt. 
On several occasions he sighted deer, 
but conditions never were right for a 
shot. 

Then, almost at the last hour of the 
hunt, Jack stalked a buck up a small ra- 
vine and succeeded in getting in two run- 
ning shots, both of which were effective. 

We were able to return to our offices the 
end of the week after having shipped out 
three of as fine specimens of Ovis virgini- 
anus as any hunters could desire. 


Winners of this July Contest will be 
published in the September issue. The 
Grand Prize winner will be announced as 
soon thereafter as the judges can review 
the material covering the three competi- 
tions. 





FISHIN’ WHERE THEY AIN’T 
(Continued from page 73) 
“What's that?” the Fisherman wanted to 


know. 

“How do you think I know?” 

“By thunder, I'll find out!” said the 
Fisherman, getting to his feet. 

We located the sound as being just above 
the window. And found it to be caused by 
a bit of a dead limb that was dragging 
across the clapboards as the wind stirred 
a big maple tree near the old house. 

“Huh!” grunted the Fisherman. “That’s 
that.” And he went back to our improvised 
bed. Laughing softly, he was soon asleep. 

I relit my pipe. Then I must have dozed 
off, for I remembered nothing until we 
were both on our feet. The Fisherman had 
a grip on my shoulder like a mad man. It 
sounds all easy now; but at midnight, in 
that old shell of a house, it sickened me to 
the point of paralyzation. Something was 
screaming. The very room was a-scream. 
And every yell cut like a knife thrust. 

“My God!” wailed the Fisherman. “Mac, 
what is that?” 


I would have answered, had I been able | 


to answer, that I didn’t know. Absolute 
silence followed. But it was a tricky silence. 
Then came the unmistakable sound of 
something shuffling across a littered floor. 
Then there was more silence. And then 
came another scream. This time it sounded 
farther away, and evidently was at the back 
of the house. There was a sound of some- 
thing overturned. Then silence again— 
intense and terrible. We waited, but no 
more screams came to our strained ears. 

“Great guns!” The Fisherman sat down. 
He was a positive character. “Mac,” he 
said in a cautious tone, “I’ve got to know 
what that was.” 

My teeth chattered as I tried to say, 
“There’s no hurry. It will be daylight in 
two hours.” 

“T’ve got to know now!” 


E fumbled about in the blankets for 

his flashlight. Found it and got to his 
feet. I followed him. There was a long ram- 
bling ell, and into this we went. The first 
room was a kitchen. The floor was littered 
with plaster and lath. As we played our 
lights about we found a pine box that a 
porcupine had been gnawing. 

The Fisherman laughed in disgust. 

“But a porcupine doesn’t scream,” I 
reminded him. 

— a hot lot, scared at nothing!” he 
sai 

And then it came again. It was blood- 
curdling, gasping, Tasping, and terrible as 
the cry of a soul in eternal torment. 

“It’s in here!” cried the Fisherman, and 
he dashed through a doorway into another 
room. 

There was a deafening crash. Followed 
by a horrified exclamation from the Fish- 
erman. His light went out, and all was quiet. 

“Where are you?” I yelled, and the 
sound of my own voice was terrifying. 

I called again. Then I heard the Fisher- 
man’s voice. It sounded strangely hollow 
and far away, but human, for it said, 

“Damned if I know. Bring a light!” 

I rushed to the door. To my horror, I 
discovered that the rotten timbers of the 
floor had given way and the nearest end had 
dropped into the cellar. There was the 
Fisherman on his hands and knees, just as 
he had been groping about in the darkness. 
He was staring at something he saw by the 
flood of light my flash threw down upon him. 

“What is it?” I asked, with a gone feel- 
ing in my stomach. 

But the Fisherman had seen enough! 
Leaping to his feet, he half climbed and half 
pulled himself up to the floor level. “Let’s 
get out of here,” he said, as he pushed by me. 
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This enlarged drawing of rod-tip and line shows just 
why hard braid line lasts longer—there’s less tip-wear. 


**Better than * for bait 
the Best’’ U. S, Lines casting 
are braided hard enough to withstand tip and guide 
wear but so flexible they cast and spool beautifully. 


Send for ENE CO U. S. Line Co, 
free booklet F Westfield, Mass. 





They would all he ann 
today if they had worn 
}KAPO KANT SINK 


LIFE SAVING GARMENTS 


Did you read in the newspapers of the ter- 
tible loss of ten prominent New England 
anglers, whose motorboat sank in the cold 
waters of Moosehead Lake? Kapo, four 

% times more buoyant than cork, and ten 

@ times more comfortable, would have kept / ¢ 
them afloat. Send for free circular,—don’t | 
postpone! Boats sink without warning! 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


They ger 


with wd 


Successful on al? ame fish 
= ony weediess. y 
our dealer can supply you. 
wa nin didnt ns nen + Silver, Copper, Write us for circular in colors 
Sea A cafe derable 121 teat ee O110.00 fo Pinon | describing this wonderful ture. 
Write today for complete specifications. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT COMPANY &, E. KNOWLES COMPANY 
740 Clinton Street Albion, Mich. . ee aS ee 























Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets 


The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the 
old ones. 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


Eastern oy —_ 
imon, Inc., 


Ed. Sim: Opera House 
258-259 5 hhcdone N. Y¥. Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















All-around 


Dubher-All 


i The Perfect Waterproof Suil 
Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 
Thousands of enthusiastic owners. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street 


No buttons or 
hooks, weight 3 Ibs. At your dealer’s or direct for 
$13.50 prepaid. State chest and height measurements. 


New York 








HERE IT Is! 
THE NEW LAUREL BAIT 


The Fish-Gettingest Lure 
of the Age 


For all game fish, Guaranteed. Read this. 


An all metal unbreakable lure. Every fish- 
erman who likes to cast an easy casting bait 
with a wonderfully attractive action should 
have one of these WONDERFUL NEW 
LURES. 

There is no question about its fish-getting 


qualities either casting or trolling. Our posi- 
tive guarantee with every lure. 


Asx Your Deater or Orver Drrect 


The NEW LAUREL BAIT CO., INC. 
Mont. 











1—Minnetonka 
1—Good Cushion 
1—Last Year's Pipe 


Substantiat—Aan 1—June Day and 
Steet—Folding the Old Tackle 


As necessary to the fishing or pleasure boat as oars 


The Minnetonka has three wide, springy cross 
ieces, close together, which forms wide back. Ad- 
justable to the angle or incline user considers most 
convenient. It is light in weight and folds compactly. 


4% good dealers $1.65 or send direct to 


WARNER MFG. COMPANY fiizacszet 
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“But what is it?” I persisted. 

And then I saw, lying in a slight de- 
pression, the outline of a human skeleton. 
The old boards covering it had been 
crushed by the falling timbers. 

Without delay I followed the Fisherman 
out into the night. We did not stop for 
cushions and blankets. I cranked wildly 
at the front of the car while the Fisherman 
jerked frantically at the primer. She 
roared. And I leaped for the seat as the 
clutch slipped from low into high. The 
Fisherman coaxed an undreamed of speed 
out of that old wreck. Wildly careening 
from side to side, we burned the road for 
all a flivver ever did. 

In the gray hours of the dawn we were 
in town. And the engine died just as we 
drove into the Fisherman’s yard. He spoke 
for the first time since our take-off. “That 
was an owl.” 

“And the other?” I asked. 

“That other must have been Jerry.” 

“What about those trout ?” 

“They can stay in that pond forever and 
ever and ever!” 


THAR SHE PUTTS! 
(Continued from page 35) 
for action, and Enoch crouched in the 
stern. We cut loose into the racing chute, 
and down it we flashed until Enoch, peer- 
ing over the starboard rail, decided that 
we must be getting pretty close. He throt- 
tled the engine, and we rushed in obliquely 
across current to the point of the bar. 
The geese were huddled behind a bit of 
dune, and the murmur of the mighty 


| river and an upwind breeze kept from 


them any breath of impending danger. We 


| were within twenty-five yards of them 
| when the skiff grated smoothly aground. 


We sprang to our feet and came out shoot- 
ing. Yes, I can still see that shambles, with 
the sun a mere molten glow beyond the 
far-away jagged timber-line of the Ar- 
kansas shore, and hear the beat and thrust 


| of baffled, laboring wings as the frightened 
survivors fled their roost. 


In retrospect, therefore, and in full cog- 
nizance of conditions, I can pick no flaw 
in our statutes which prohibit matching 
craft powered in any wise against the 
webs and wings of our wildfowl. 

A few seasons later Enoch and I em- 


| barked in a sporting goods venture which, 


naturally, contemplated merchandising a 


| line of outboard motors. We tried three 
| makes and disposed of quite a number. 
| The trouble was that they were not dis- 


posed to stay sold. The customer inva- 
riably departed all smiles, but it was dol- 


| lars to doughnuts that before long, here 
| he’d come, “with blood in both eyes and a 
| pistol in each hand.” You couldn't listen 


to their wails nor gaze upon their blis- 


| tered hands without knowing in your own 


heart just what they had been through. 
So we just made the best of things and 
rocked along, feeling that the outboard 
had its way to make, just as the auto- 
mobile did, and that if the customers 
wanted to ride, why all we could do was 
give them the best the market afforded. 

I remember very clearly the straw that 
practically broke the camel’s back with 
us on outboards. We had the agency for 
a well advertised and very powerful prod- 
uct, rated so fast in those days that it 
would almost run out from under you— 
if it ever ran. It was about the period of 
the early gold rush in bootlegging. Nat- 
urally, the broad bends and hidden cut- 
offs of the Mississippi offered splendid 
avenues of safety for boats of light burden 
and shallow motor gear. 

I sold a beautiful outfit, packed in a 
trunk case, to a particularly good cus- 
tomer engaged in the daringly illicit dis- 
tribution of what would be considered 


very fine liquor in these days and times. 
Only a short time thereafter, he had the 
colossal misfortune or poor judgment to 
suffer apprehension and subsequent in- 
carceration in our local jail. As goose 
shooting time was approaching, our gang 
sent me to see him, sensing, in view of his 
impending transfer to Atlanta for the 
winter season at least, that he might con- 
sider parting with his motor outfit at a 
figure far below par. 

In a private cell for the use of dis- 
tinguished culprits, Eddy received me with 
jocular grace. Over a cup of personally 
percolated coffee we discussed the issues of 
the day, entering finally upon details of the 
business in hand. With the good-fellowship 
and generosity of his calling, Eddy told 
me to “write my own ticket”; so a 
satisfactory bargain was soon struck. 

On the way home, in passing a fire sale 
of sporting goods, I noticed an outboard 
motor of another make offered at a very 
low figure. Having bought over-cheaply 
from Eddy, I promptly invested in a sec- 
ond motor and returned to my outfit, 
glowing in insured anticipation of a toil- 
less outing through my investment in 
“safety first.” 

We shipped the two motors by steamer 
to our camp. The four of us, three of 
them as good gas-engine lads as ever 
cussed and cuffed a refractory carburetor 
or tirelessly yanked the pull rope of un- 
responsive “mag,” went down two days 
ahead of the open season to get every- 
thing running shipshape. We spent those 
two days trying to get a cough out of 
either of those jobs and ended by being 
sentenced to a week at the oars. 

A few weeks after that period of trial 
and tribulation, an outboard motor sales- 
man walked into our place of business, 
gained access to the corporative ear, and 
sang a somewhat new saga of virtues for 
his brand. You can readily imagine the 
glum jury that sat in on his harangue. 
With scars still on my own hands, he 
didn’t get away any too good with me. 

Frankly, we were just about caught up 
on outboards, figuring that if we ever sold 
another one it would be at the purchaser’s 
peril. But that particular salesman was 
the best I ever expect to look upon in any 
field. How I ever escaped with my watch 
and wallet I don’t see yet. The gist of his 
impassioned plea was that he was here “to 
show Caesar and not to knock or bury 
him!” He dared us, as a firm or individ- 
ually, to come to the river with him, select 
at random a craft of any burden barring 
a steam packet, and watch him put his 
motor to the gaff and acid test of demon- 
stration under difficulties. 


S “Ole Miss” was near flood stage and 

the weather of threateningly tempestu- 
ous aspect, we wished the try-out job on an 
employee already thoroughly discouraged 
with outboard motors. As sentence was 
passed we buoyed him for the ordeal, im- 
pressing upon him the possibilities of the 
occasion. We pointed out what this would 
mean to him if the motor panned out and 
what heights he might attain in our per- 
sonal and business esteem if his part in the 
inquest resulted favorably. I can see him 
now as he stood in the doorway that bleak 
forenoon, with his overcoat turned up 
about his quivering jowls, trying to be 
brave but with an air of subdued resent- 
ment which said: “I am being driven to 
this—sent to my death perhaps. If any- 
thing happens, you all are to blame and 
I intend to sue you.” 

Two hours later, however, he and the 
salesman swept into the building, their 
arms far flung in the grotesque gyrations 
of homing bacchanals. They had hitched 
the motor on to a huge tub, borrowed 
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AMERICAN 
MADE 
FIELD 
GLASSES 
FOR 
You 
WHO 


hunt, hike, fish, motor, camp or 
study birds. Great for movie, thea- 
tre or field sports. Makes every- 
thing look 6 times as big. Precise 
optical qualities. Fine finish. Leath- 
er case free. 


PUCKESCUPE 


Compact telescope magnifies six times. 
Same finish and optical qualities as 
Biascope. Supplied“with leather 
case. Both at your dealer or 
sent direct postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Catalog free. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


826 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


BIASCUPE 








PEARL WOBBLER 


Made of genuine iridescent mother of pearl 
on free spinning head. A make real lure. 
Strong swivel and best three prong . 
hook. Very satisfactory 
and durable. 
1% inches 25¢ 
2 inches 30c 
2% .inches 35c 
3% inches 45c 
Postpaid 


Send for 
illustrated 
folder of 
attractive 
Baits 


Special for Dealers 
Send for trade prices for this 
’ and other fast selling Baits. 
M. & M. PRODUCTS CO. 
220 Broadway. New York City 














Fishing 
Waders 


LL help you 
landthebigones. 
No sloshing around 
in clumsy, uncomfort- 
able rubber boots to 
scare the fish. Keep 
dry and comfortable. 
Zephyrweights are 
light, waterproof, 
durable. Write — 
NOW — for full 
information to 


HODGMAN 


#06 Tripp Street 
ramingham, Mass, 











AL WILSON 


Fisherman and Inventor of the 


Genuine Wilson 


Trolling Spoons 


and Spinners 


SUPERIOR TARPON LURE 
Fame won by merit 
4/ Bigh class tackle for all game 
fish. New Catalog sent upon 
request. 
Manufactured exclusively by 
AL WILSON CO. 
1539 Folsom St., San Francisco 














some gas from a shanty boatman, given 
the cord just one half-hearted, measly 
tug, and “up and away to the mines.” Our 
hero chanted the praises of each individ- 
ual feature of the motor; told how, in his 
marvelous manipulation of the outfit, his 
mentor had made his blood run cold. 

After assuring ourselves of a sufficient 
factory output, we broke a couple of highly 
recommended fountain pens getting on the 
dotted line. That was a real motor, and 
we sold a lot of them. We rigged a “dem- 
onstrator” on a big barrel and learned 
to start the contraption with ease. 

I even got so I could start and stop one, 
and eventually made bold with some play 
at salesmanship, copying my efforts after 
those of our star salesman, the chap who 
first crossed the jagged ice of our out- 
board Delaware. He would crowd a motor 
prospect and a group of dubious support- 
ers about the tank, take a deep breath 
and give a prodigious spin to the wheel. 
Instantly a fearful din would arise, dur- 
ing which he delivered his sales talk by 
outshouting the uproar. 

I carefully catalogued his fourteen or 
more points in my own mind, and found 
them valuable when emergency drove me 
to reluctant motor-sales contact. I simply 
threw on the juice, raised it to a fearful 
hullabaloo, and at propitious intervals 
leaned close and shrieked the “punch 
points” into the ear of my helplessly deaf- 
ened prospect. 


INCE that crossing of the outboard 
Rubicon, however, I have come to appre- 
ciate more fully their benefits and joys to 
mankind. I remember embarking in the 
half light of a bitter morning and risking 


a swirling current to get my bateau around | 


into an overflow of quiet backwater where 
ducks and geese were using in the willow 
tops. My quest took me a good three 
miles down the chute, the return up which 
meant some back-breaking work with 
the sweeps. 

Little does high adventure contemplate 
hardships toward the close of a perfect 
day. Along toward late afternoon, fol- 
lowing a terror of a day relieved by won- 
derful sport, I clumped wearily toward 
where I knew the quiet of my cove met 
the impact of heavy current. Far away I 
caught the drowsing hum of an outboard 
motor pushing sturdily upstream. I was 
so cold and tired that the possibility of its 
coming my way and giving me a lift was 
almost too much to dwell upon without 
bursting into tears. 

After a bit I saw a boat round a bend 
and bear down upon me, a goodly little 
craft manned by two sturdy lads. They 
tossed me a line, and in scarcely no time 
at all I was in camp. You may well rest 
assured that they landed too, and there 
was much killing of the fatted calf. 

Theirs was an adventure from the head- 
waters of the Missouri, and they had but 
recently had the ill luck to lose a propeller 
blade. The one which rescued me they 
had actually fashioned by hand from a 
block of solid oak. Believe me or not, it 
certainly worked to my taste, if not to the 
Queen’s. They were on their way to the city 
for a new one when I happened to foul 
their anchor. Needless to add, those two 
boys received a new propeller gratis. 

The outboard motor is here to stay and 
improve. Its horizon is that of the auto- 
mobile or the aeroplane, and its power 
will, in time, push men into spots on earth 
still innocent of penetration. They may 
be cried out against as game and fish 
destroyers, and mechanically there is pos- 
sible no gainsay in rebuttal when owners 
use them contrary to statute. But their 
manufacturers are clearly entitled to the 
same return of honest value, time salvage 








Bait Casting 


Spatting the lily pads and rushes for 
the wary ol’ black bass . . . a thrill 
that is marvelously increased by the 
use of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


When you sense the “‘feel’’ of this 
fine split-bamboo rod that responds 
instantly to the touch; when you 
cast with the Super-Silk line that 
allows you to send your lure quickly 
and smoothly to any “fishy” spot 
+ + » «then you know the real fasci- 
nation of bait-casting. 


This season, equip yourself with 
Shakespeare Fine Fishing Tackle 
and your satisfaction 

is guaranteed. 





_ Wexford Super-Silk Line 
Braided from the best quality 
of Japan silk obtainable, Wex- 
ford Super-Silk line is in every 
respect the best silk line made. 
The qty and uniformity of 
the silk fibre, the relative sizes 
of thread selected for the envel- 
ope and core, the amount of ten- 
sion applied in the braiding — 
all carefully determined to pro- 
duce a line, smallest in diame- 
ter, and the lightest and most 
flexible possible for a given 
strength. Our special vacuum- 
and-pressure process of water- 
proofing protects the silk. Price 
per 50 yards $1.65 to $3.50. 
The “Kalamazoo”’ Rod 
Life, action and the finest ma- 
terials are built into this beauti- 
ful two-piece casting rod, hand- 
fashioned by master rod-builders. 
Six strips of fine-grained thick- 
walled split bamboo, carefully 
fitted together and united under 
pressure, make this rod stronger 
than the growing cane itself. 
The tough, flexible stick is 
mounted with a solid-cork dou- 
ble grip, nickel-silver reel seat 
and ferrules, welted and shoul- 
dered. Locking reel band. The 
guides and top are genuine agate 
set in nickel-silver mountings. 
Silk-wound at guides and at one 
interval between with yellow 
tipped with black. Beautiful 
brown finish. Lengths 4 to 
o% ft.; weights 4% to 5% oz. 
rice 4 


’ SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
$29 Pitcher Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Got ’Em with 
Hildebrandt Spinners 


“Weather or kind of wind 
or water’s got nothin’ to 
do with it. By changing 
flies and spinners around 
I allus get fish. There’s 
no fishless days fer me,” 
says Slim Eli. 





Slim’s been using Hilde- 
brandt Spinners for bait-casting, fly- 
fishing, trolling, or still-fishing with 
live bait, for more than 30 years, and 
he KNOWS! 


“Hildebrandt’s Hints” is a book chock 
full of good fishing dope—tells how to 
go after em and GET ’EM—shows you 
the kinds of baits to use and how to 
use them. Your copy is 
free for the asking. 

Tell us how and for 

what you fish and 

we'll be glad to 

make some definite 

recommendations, 

The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
871 High St., Logansport, Ind. 

















Imperial Padded Seat 
and Back Rest Fits Over 
Any Canoe or Boat Seat 





Why get a lame back fishing? 

Clamp an Imperial Folding Boat Seat over your row- 
boat, launch, or canoe seat, and you'll know how much 
“solid comfort” adds to the fun you get out of your 
fishing. 

Upholstered in water-proof art leather. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer for it; if he doesn’t 
stock them, send us his name with $4.00 and we'll 
ship you a seat postpaid. 


IMPERIAL BIT AND SNAP CO., 
1300 14th Stx., Racine, Wis. 











Pats. 


Pending 


Bill’s Pride 


The different bass lure - ++ 

by a practical fisherman 
Metal keel connects line to hook and stabilizes 
lure. Hook guarded by spinner blade, imitating 
flapping fins. Soft, flexible, waving tail. Floats, 
swims, dives, darts and wiggles. Handsomely 
lacquered. Red head, white body. Weight 1 oz. 


WILLIAM C. MILES heer co. 
15 Park Row w York, N. SF 


CAMPERS 


Get this boo 


80 pages chockfull of information—how to camp 
pack, cook, ete.—sent FREEby NewY ork‘sleading 
\ a out fitters. Everything from a tent peg to 4 
Standard equipment. very specially priced. 


MODELL’S Dent iw York chy 




















| and labor saving accepted on the road 


and in the air. 

I have heard men say: “Our fishing 
grounds are ruined. Why, five years ago 
we could run twenty miles up- or down- 
stream into wilderness fishing waters and 
never see a human being all day long. 
But now, thanks to good roads and these 
outboard motors, you can’t throw a line 
and the river is a race course.” The 
answer to that is, do they expect the world 
to stand still and every one to stay home 
but themselves. 

The problem of the outboard motor is 
no more than that’ of its proper application 
to the ends of sportsmanship by the indi- 
vidual. And that is what any sport or game 
rises by—or falls. They are labor saving, 
amusing, healthful, and have shown 
and will continue to prove their ef- 
ficiency in many a tight place where 
human salvage hangs in the balance. They 
will push prows through far, strange 
fishing waters and carry hunters to yet 
virgin game fields. What fishermen and 
hunters do—right or wrong—should be 
debited or credited to conscience and not 
to machinery. 

Outboards are still in swaddling clothes. 
Five years from today they will power 
75 per cent of all smaller craft. There will 
be no pull ropes; they will start, steer and 
stop with as great ease as the best of our 
automobiles of today. A turn of a key, a 
button pressed—and away we'll go. 

If any doubt exists that the outboard 
has no place in the scheme of water travel, 
the doubting Thomases might well look 
upon motion-picture records along the 
path of the overwhelming flood of last 
spring in the Mississippi valley. Factory 
production of outboards was diverted in 
many cases to rush motors into sectors in 
dire distress. Many and many a human 
life was caught up and carried to safety 
hy the power and speed of these attach- 
ments. Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of goods, live stock and pro- 
visions were rescued on huge barges 
shoved through mile after mile of danger- 
ous backwater by outboard motors. The 
outboard won its spurs then, and it will 
win them again. 


Y most recent contact with the last 

word in outboard motors occurred in 
February, one freezing afternoon at the 
Lakeside Club, Arkansas. Oliver Krebs 
and I were attempting to show the Chief 
Game Warden of the United States, 
Harold Sheldon, some typical duck-shoot- 
ing territory. Our time was limited; so 
Oliver, with characteristic presence of 
mind, suggested that we “borry” a mag- 
nificent square-stern sponson canoe be- 
longing to a member, ditto his fine new 
outboard motor, of a type with which I 
was superlatively familiar. With this outfit, 
Oliver pointed out, we could circle the 
lake and do the lagoons in jig time. 

So the canoe was run out of the boat 
house, where it had reposed since early 
fall, and the motor, duly gassed, was 
firmly screwed into place. All adjustments 
made, I assumed the starter’s post and, 
after several “warming up” yanks, put 
everything I had on the ball. Not a whis- 
per. My confidence somewhat shaken and 
my feet decidedly moistened by a steady 
inflow of water through the canoe’s dried- 
out seams, I suggested to Oliver that he 
give her a few turns and any adjustments 
he thought of that I hadn’t. 

The Chief Game Warden, his customary 
good nature and staying powers put to a 
most severe test, hovered above us on the 
dock, commending our zeal and giving 
voice to expressions of sympathetic opti- 
mism. At length, pausing in his labors, 





Oliver suggested that, in view of what 








seemed likely to be a delay of some 
moments and, in addition, the extreme low 
temperature, the Chief Warden retire to 
the club-house, lest through exposure he 
contract an influenza and his services be 
perhaps lost to the nation. 

By this time, Oliver and I had thrown 
science to the winds and had begun slug- 
ging it out with that motor. The cruel 
leaks gained fast, and we calculated that 
about the time we got the motor started 
the boat would settle. 

About that time Jim, the colored club- 
house dignitary, leaned over and pointed 
at the gasoline tank. “Cap’n,” he apolo- 
gized, “you all ain’t got de gas turned on, 
is yuh?” 

Ankle-deep in our slowly sinking craft, 
Oliver and I joined hands in a doxology 
of shame and a prayer for forgiveness. 


THE FOREST RANGER’S JOB 
(Continued from page 33) 
damage to timber estimated. There are pas- 
ture fence lines, springs and summer home 
sites to be surveyed and platted so that 
permits can be issued. Money obligated 
for wages and material must be strictly 
accounted for; monthly and annual re- 

ports made of things done and seen. 

Oftentimes the ranger, apart from his 
purely official capacity, is an important fig- 

ure in the communit), particularly if it is 
backwoods. His services may be in demand 
in the sick-room or even at weddings and 
funerals. Frequently he is called upon to 
keep the local school bolstered up and per- 
haps to teach the children the elements of 
forestry and fire-protection. (Not such an 
unpleasant job if the school ma’am be at- 
tractive and the ranger single.) 

If the ranger were expected to learn all 
these things himself, the task might well 
appear hopeless. Fortunately he has the 
benefit of many aids: the written and 
spoken word of research men, specialists, 
and trained administrators; training con- 
ferences; winter study courses. 

There is a certain amount of truth in the 
not uncommon belief that the ranger plays 
a lone hand. He is expected to make many 
independent decisions and to act quickly 
and intelligently in emergencies. Often he 
is so cut off from communication that he 
has to do these things. 

But, as in every worth-while organiza- 
tion, there is in the Forest Service an esprit 
de corps that counts for much. Superior 
officers and their men endure hardships and 
the pleasanter jobs together, working side 
by side, without the stupid fetish of rank 
between them. There are group-meetings 
in town or camp with fellow rangers, dis- 
cussion of experiences and problems, ex- 
change of confidences around the camp fire 
or in front of the fireplace. 

It would be foolish to contend that the 
rangers are actuated solely by mutual de- 
votion to the common welfare. The best 
of them are working for their families, 
for recognition, and for promotion to 
greater responsibility and better pay. Yet 
there is a bond in public service that makes 
for a quality of spirit less likely to be 
found elsewhere. 

The young man who contemplates enter- 
ing the Forest Service should be able to 
convince himself that he likes and has 
aptitude for life in the woods or on the 
range. He should not allow his imagina- 
tion of romantic things to draw a veil over 
the hard work, occasional drudgery and 
not infrequent loneliness of a government 
forester’s life. He should be willing to 
put up with the fare of the logging camp 
and round-up wagon. He should reconcile 
himself to a considerably lower financial 
return than an equal amount of ability and 

brain-power could reasonably be expected to 
bring in the industrial or commercial world. 



























A Good Cast 


depends a great deal on 
a smooth running reel. 


Oil regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Sportsmen’s Oil for 33 
years. Keeps all fishing and 
hunting equipment in A-1 
condition. Sold everywhere. 


FREES fend Greater. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York 

















Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturer 


If you're after the “big uns,”’ 
you know you cannot hold them 
unless you have dependable 
tackle. Experienced fishermen 
know Edw. vom Hofe tackle 
never fails when put_to the 
severest sort of test. For well 
over half a century, this House has constantly 
built-in the highest quality; you may rest as- 
sured your catch will never work havoc with any 
part of an Edw. vom Hofe outfit. And quality 
tackle such as this costs no more, mind you, 
than the other kind. 
2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


90 Fulton Street New York City 

















NEWHOLD MFG. CO. 
2608-R STRECT. 
SS" SACRAMENTO, CALIF 






FINISHED IM SILVER PLATE., 
COPPERBRASS,OR 10 ORDEH 








“OLD HICKORY” SPECIAL 
CASTING RODS 


8, 3%, or 4 foot lengths. A HAND MADE ROD, 
perfect action, and tremendous strength, for $5.00, 
(THE GREATEST ROD VALUE OF ALL TIME. 
(RODS that Anglers swear by, and NOT AT.) 

$5.00 to-day, please. 

“THRILLS THAT LAST”; get it, it’s FREE. 


“OLD HICKORY” ROD & TACKLE CO. 
Tampa, Florida. 








REESE’S HACKLE BASS AND 
“flies that take fish” TROUT FLIES 

Bass sizes 15c to 50c¢ each. Trout sizes 15ec to 

25¢ each. For big bass and all game fish, use 







Reese’s Fancy No. 30, it takes the big ones 
when all others fail. Six col- — 
ors, Orange, Yellow, Brown, f 7 
Black, Red, Gray. Price 50c Reese’s 
each, three for $1.25. Satis- Faney 


faction or money back. Write 
for colored folder. Give Deal- 
er’s name. Dealers wanted. 


REESE FLY Co. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 











CHAGRIN FALLS WEEDLESS 
HOOKS AND SPINNERS 
Hooks are sold separate and can 
used on any bait or lure. 
POSITIVELY WEEDLESS 
Spinners are non-tangle, with pork rind attachment 
and sinker always carries hook with point up. 
Spinners 40¢ each; Hooks each. 


Chagrin Falls, Ohie 








PHIL. SCHMIDT 
R. F. D. Ne. 2 








If, his resolve still unshaken, he pro- 
poses to take unto himself a wife bred in 
the city or on a peaceful prairie farm, he’d 
better do a little speculating as to whether 
his inamorata could inure herself to back- 
woods conditions. In any case, he'd better 
postpone the matrimonial event until his 
two or three years of apprenticeship, of 
being shifted from pillar to post, is over. 

Entry into the regular membership of 
the Forest Service is through one of two 
channels: the Ranger examination or 
either of the technical examinations 
(Junior Forester and Junior Range 
Examiner), given at yearly intervals in 
various parts of the United States by the 
Civil Service Commission of Washington. 
Candidates for the ranger examinations 
are expected to have at least common- 
school education and to have had some 
experience in Forest Service work or its 
equivalent. Many of them secure work 
in some near-by National Forest as a 
fire-guard or trail-worker before attempt- 
ing the examination. Men who are not 
residents of the state where they desire 
employment can not be appointed after 
passing the examination until the list of 
eligible residents is exhausted. 

Passing one of the technical examina- 
tions presupposes completion of a course 
in forestry (or at least in range manage- 
ment, if the grazing specialist test is elect- 
ed) ata university or college of recognized 
standing. The only substitute is the equiv- 
alent, in actual professional experience, of 
a college career. Technically-trained men 
entering the service are occasionally placed 
in specialized positions at the start, but 
are more often started as scalers, mem- 
bers of timber-survey crews, assistant 
rangers or district rangers. The ranger- 
route is the one that most promptly 
smoothes off the rough edges and gives 
that background of first-hand acquaint- 
ance with practical problems which is so 
often essential to future success in forest 
administration. 

Candidates for any of these examina- 
tions must be between the ages of 21 and 
35 unless they are veterans of the World 
War, in which case the upper age-limit is 
removed. There are some positions open 
to well-recommended forest-school stu- 
dents for their summer vacations. Other- 
wise temporary employment of fire-guards 
and other forest-workers is practically 
limited to local men whose knowledge of 
the locality and its ways is an asset. 


Perec pet yar applications for 
employment are generally a waste of 
time, and cross-continent journeys in the 
hope of securing work are generally doomed 
to a disappointing finish. An Eastern man, 
for example, who has designs on Forest 
Service work and who is not in a position 
to pursue a course at a school of forestry, 
should go west prepared to weather 
periods of idleness and should take what- 
ever brand of outdoor work offers until 
he gets initiated into Western ways. 

Entrance salaries range from $1,620 to 
$1,800 per year, with a slight deduction if 
quarters are furnished. “Quarters” are 
sometimes only a one-room cabin at a log- 
ging camp, but as the term is more com- 
monly used it applies to the station of the 
district ranger. The more complete sta- 
tion consists ‘of a modest dwelling house, 
generally with not more than four rooms, 
a small detached office building, a barn 
and pasture for saddle-horses, and such 
other small buildings as may be needed for 
storing equipment. 

In the majority of cases, the greater 
part of the ranger’s work is done on horse- 
back, and he must furnish one horse or 
more at his own expense but is given a 

(Continued on page 104) 









st by F. y. 
Teasdale, Min- 
Neapolis, Minn., 
using the old re- 
Hable — Injured 

nnow — No. 
1505! We wish 
you could have 
seen the beautiful 
string he caught 
in a few hours 
afterwards! 





The Original 


Injured Minnow 










Weight, % oz. No. 1505 
Length, 3% in. Price, $1.00 


For the real thrill of fishing—there’s nothing 
made to compare with the original, genuine, 
natural, life-like and most effective Creek Chub 
Injured Minnow—No. 1500 series! 

Because all the fun and action is right on top 
of the water—-where you can see, hear and feel 
the strike! With slow, short jerks, it looks ex- 
actly like an injured minnow—lying on its side 
—but with just enough life to kick up a little 
fuss! And how the Bass go for this easy meal! 
Insist on getting the original Injured Minnow 
—and you, too, will “Catch More Fish!” Made 
in Silver Flash finish No. 1518—and new Lu- 
minous day and night finish No. 1521. 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 










No. 700 


Weight, % oz. No. 
Price, $1.00 


Length, 4% in. 


The greatest all around lure made—for salt 
water or fresh! It represents a natural Pikie 
Minnow in size, shape, color and natural swim- 
ming movements! By all means, don’t go to 
Canada or the northern waters without a sup- 
ply of Pikies! Get a few with the new Silver 
Flash Finish No. 718. It’s also a killer. 


De Luxe Wagtail 





Weight, % ua. 
Length, 2% in, 


vO. 
Price, $1.00 
Here’s a real fish getter! Apparently swims 
with its tail! Looks and swims like a live min- 
now! By pointing double hooks up, it is prac- 
tically weedless! A great lure for lakes and 
streams. 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee 
to Catch Fish—or money back! At your dealer's 
or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue 
sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
137 S. Randolph St. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TO Creek 


RONTO, ONT., for 
Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS (AICH MORE FISH 
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THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


OT infrequently in the course of 

my correspondence am I asked 
to explain why the automatic 
rifle is not more popular. 

Though the rifle crank can find ample 
reason for it in the many shortcomings 
which this type of arms presents, it is 
nevertheless surprising that we do not 
see more of them in use when they should 
quite naturally appear to represent just 
about the last word to those uninitiated 
sportsmen who are buying their first rifles. 

Perhaps we may take it as a good indi- 
cation that the beginner’s rifle is gener- 
ally purchased subject to the influence 
of some sportsman of 
experience. 

At any rate, the fact 
remains that automatics 
are remarkably scarce in 
all sections of the con- 
tinent where I have wan- 
dered. 

In Old Mexico I only 
recall having seen one. 
In my rambles across 
the border into Canada 
I have never encountered 
one, but of course this is 
easily explained by the 
fact that the use of auto- 
matic rifles is prohibited 
by law in the Provinces. 
Yet on this side of the 
line their use is only 
legally forbidden in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Analyzing the situ- 
ation, I find sufficient 
cause for their unpopularity in the south- 
ern States as the deer hunter there has 
never been weened of his addiction to the 
use of buck shot in a double barrel gun; 
so all rifles are by comparison relatively 
scarce. 

In the West and Southwest the auto- 
matic does not lend itself to general 
conditions (as will be explained later), 
due to the long shots in the open which 
are quite frequently afforded. 

Occasionally one does run into one in 
the Adirondacks or northern New En- 
gland, but so seldom that its presence 
immediately arrests attention. 

My correspondence would indicate that 
the automatic’s one-zone of popularity is 
in the north central States, comprising 
Michiga.‘, Wisconsin and Minnesota, for 
nine out of ten of the letters I receive 
regarding thenr come from that section, 
Though I have never hunted there, I hear 
from many who have and I find in the 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—poth the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











existing conditions sufficient cause for 
their popularity. 

Deer are hunted in the fall or early win- 
ter in thick, cut-over country and scrubby 
pine belts where about the only thing 
the aspiring nimrod has to shoot at is the 
flash of a white tail surrounded by a crash 
and a loud snort from the vanishing deer 
that owns the tail and wants to keep it. 


A fine example of the Remington Automatic-Model 8 


Such conditions where there are few 
regular runways to depend on and hound- 
ing is not permitted, demand a fast shoot- 
ing weapon. A man has to be a pretty 
good shot to hit a buck with any kind of 
a rifle, particularly when does and fawns 
are protected and he has to see the tell-tale 
antlers before he cuts loose. 

The automatic’s one just claim to fame 
is its speed of fire and if there is any one 
part of the Union where this is necessary, 
it would appear fo be in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Nevertheless, in most of the 
country there is too much speed of 
fire and too darn little accuracy. I recall 
that for many years that section held 
the undefeated world’s record for the 
number of sportsmen bagged during an 
open season. I would not infer that the 
automatic rifle was responsible, for I be- 
lieve it was more due to the members 
of inexperienced, square-headed immi- 
grants who bought rifles with their 


first pay checks and went to shooting. 
After twenty odd years of observation, 

I am inclined to suggest that ‘speed of fire 
in itself has no ability to kill game. Our 
naturalists all agree that the white tail 
deer is a highly nervous animal and I 
am inclined to believe them from personal 
experience, but they are not so darn nerv- 
ous that you can scare them to death, and 
it is equally impracticable to try and kill 
them through the medium of a box bar- 
rage when your rifle only holds from five 
to ten cartridges to one loading. It is the 
shot that hits that counts and brings home 
the bacon. This is usually the first fired, and 
almost anyone can learn to operate a bolt 
action as rapidly as he can shoot accurately. 
The automatic has several shortcomings 
which in the minds of most sportsmen offset 
the advantage of its 

speed of fire, and it is 

for this reason that the 

hand-operated magazine 

rifles, particularly the 

bolt action type, still re- 

main the most popular. 


HOUGH the Rem- 

ington Automatic 
appeared a_ generation 
ago, and the Winchester 
trio in 1905, 1907 and 
1910 respectively, they 
are still comparatively 
scarce in the hunting 
field and no improve- 
ments have ever been 
launched on the market. 
The Standard, a gas op- 
erated automatic which 
came to life in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, took 
a few short gasps of 
breath and passed on to oblivion and I 
must say deserved it, for if ever there 
was a clumsy looking piece of junk called 
a sporting rifle offered to the American 
public, this was it. 

Automatics are without any exception 
excessively heavy and clumsy for the 
power which they generate, due to the 
heavy breech construction and the power- 
ful recoil springs required for their opera- 
tion. To illustrate, the .32, .35 and .351 
Winchester Automatics weigh 8 Ibs. with 
a twenty inch barrel; the .401 weighs 8% 
lbs. with a twenty inch barrel and the 
Remington .25, .30, .32 and .35 Rimless 
Automatics 734 lb. with twenty-two inch 
barrels. A comparison of the ballistic 
charts of any of these cartridges as com- 
pared with the more up-to-date high speed 
loads for which most of our modernized 
bolt action repeaters are made will show 
that they are by comparison glaringly 
lacking in efficiency. 
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{ am frequently asked why automatics 
are not brought out for more powerful 
cartridges such as the .270 and .30-06. We 
must remember that these are cartridges 
developing very high pressure and occa- 
sionally when the brass used is soft or 
poorly annealed, we get swollen cases. The 
automatic weapon has to be made as free 
as possible from such obvious causes of 
jamming. ‘ 

They have to be made with a much wider 
tolerance in chamber boring than would be 
necessary in a hand-operated weapon to 
insure them against jamming when a shell 
sticks or when a normal shell might 
through some foreign matter such as burnt 
powder grains or grit in the chamber. 

With the bolt action type of weapon we 
have a powerful caming motion to eject a 
swollen case; with the lever action we 
can exert powerful leverage to eject such 
a shell; with a pump action rifle we are 
not so well prepared; with the automatic 
least of all; a swollen or stuck case may 
put the gun out of action at a very critical 
moment. 


HIS necessity for greater chambertol- 

erance in the auto-loading weapon has 
its effect on accuracy. The tighter the 
chamber the more accurate the rifle and as 
a result, an automatic rifle seldom shows 
the same fine degree of accuracy a bolt 
action rifle would shooting the same 
cartridge. 

I must confess that for the purpose for 
which most automatics are really required 
extreme accuracy is of no importance. It 
doesn’t take a very accurate rifle to knock 
down a deer at 50 or 75 yards, and except 
in parts of the West in good deer country 
it is rare that we can see one at 100 yards, 
and more of them killed under 50 than over 
that range, But accuracy has its appeal to 
the purchaser. He is not inclined to buy 
a rifle which to begin with he knows is 
less efficient in case he secures that always 
dreamed of long shot. 

To produce a sporting automatic for 
such long and powerful cartridges as the 
.270 or .30-06 is entirely impracticable. 
Anyone who has handled a light Brown- 
ing machine gun would realize this. The 
gun would have to be so ponderous and 
heavy that one could not possibly tote it on 
a big game hunt, and were it possible to 
make it lighter he could not satisfactorily 
operate it more rapidly than he could a bolt 
action gun because of the severer recoil. 

As the case stands, therefore, we have 
in favor of the automatic its speed of fire— 
sometimes of questionable value. I for one 
believe that a great many more men would 
kill more deer if they had single shot rifles 
rather than repeaters. A single shot weapon 
has a very salutary effect upon one’s 
steadiness in the face of game: whether 
it is dangerous or fast and fleeting one 
shoots with more precision. 

Whenever I see a quail shooter who 
hasn’t learned to control himself when 
birds flush wildly around him, my advice 
is to load one barrel and under no condi- 
tions to shoot both until he becomes deadly 
with the first. Automatic shotguns and re- 
peating rifles have had, in my opinion, a 
very detrimental effect upon the progress 
of many a promising young shooter. 

Admitting the sometime advantage of 
speed of fire, we have opposed to it in- 
creased bulk, increased weight, decreased 
accuracy and lessefficient cartridges, which 
I think accounts for the unpopularity of 
the automatic. 

In conclusion, however, I would like to 
say one thing in its favor : many old-timers 
through a natural prejudice condemn the 
automatic as unreliable. They say it jams 
frequently, gets out of order and won't 














“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 


Model 11 Remington IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


Autoloading Shotgun; 
12 gauge; 5 shots; 26, 
28, 30, or 32-inch bar- 
rels, full choke, modi- 
fied choke, or cylinder 
bore. Price “Standard 


Grade” $56.75 


Proved With Heavy 
Long Range Loads... 


The most important point to consider in 
buying an autoloading shotgun is: Has it 
the extra margin of strength to stand up 
under the heavy, long-range loads of today? 


This extra margin of strength is built into the 
Remington Model 11, which has been success- 
fully used with heavy, modern loads since they 
were first introduced. Its smooth, unfailing, 
and safe performance with these loads has been 
tested and proved by time. 


Some of the features that have made the Model 
11 the most popular autoloader in America are: 
heavier action and recoil springs and a friction ring 
device to reduce recoil and prolong the life of the 
gun; barrel and breech block locked together until 
the shot leaves the muzzle; a solid wall of steel be- 
tween the shooter’s face and the firing chamber; a 
shell may be removed from the chamber without dis- 
turbing shells in the magazine; foreend and stock 
of finest American, dark walnut, elaborately check- 
ered, with pistol grip. 


See the Model 11 at your dealer’s. Buy the gun 
with a long record as the leader. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc.. 
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Here’s Captain Edward C. 


Crossman, former army ordnance’ 
expert, now Gun Editor of Forest & 
Stream, and The Sporting Goods 
Dealer. Captain Crossman said, “The 
Ithaca is the best designed gun in America’ 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N Y. Box 11 19.204 Same Guns $310 
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Lightweight Brush 
GUN 




















































This handsome gun weighs only 
5 lb. 10 ozs. 26” Barrels. 12 bore 
perfectly balanced; bored on 
world-renowned Greener system. 
Stronger for its weight than any 
gun made. Send for free cata- 
logue F. S. 51. 


W. W. GREENER LIMITED 
40, PALL MALL LONDON, S. W. 





Works: Birmingham, Eng. 
Von Lengerke & D Id New York 
Dr d Buildi Montreal 











j CG Bores that get cleaned reg- 

ularly with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 stay clean. Maintains 
best shooting and resale value. No 
matter what ammunition you shoot, 
use No. 9. Keep the working parts in 
best condition with Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil. Pure, high viscosity, yet 
light and penetrating. Excellent for 
fishing reels, all light mechanisms; 
cleans and polishes. Ask your Dealer. 


Fond 20< in atembe FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
o-9 2310 N.8thSt. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Racine wi 


Your Me. roe i caw utmost enjoyment 
of the great out-of-doors is insured when 
you ride in a boat or canoe bearing the Racinewis 
name—the quality symbol for forty-three years. 
Canoes,—outboard motor boats, speedy step 
planes, high speed, 200 horsepower runabouts. 
Any boat for any water sport—The Racinewis 
line is complete. 

At the summer home or on those camping and 
fishing trips you enjoy so much, a Racinewis 
made boat adds to your enjoyment of the great 
out-of-doors. Write for our new illustrated 
catalog. Free on request. 


Dealers—The old reliable Racinewis line 
holds big opportunity for you. Write today. 


RACINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Racine & 6th Sts. RACINE, WIS. 
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work in an emergency. Although I have 
mentioned the possibility of this as an 
excuse for one of its shortcomings, viz., 
chamber tolerance, I must admit that in 
my experience they have always been en- 
tirely reliable. I do not recall ever having 
heard of a man losing a deer or other 
game due to the misfunction of an auto- 
matic gun, but I can cite many instances 
where a hand-operated gun has fallen 
down. I do not believe that the automatic 
is infallible, but I do believe it to be just 
as reliable and just as desirable within its 
narrower field of operation as any other 
gun on the market today. 

The Winchester automatic cartridges 
are, from the target point of view, notori- 
ously inaccurate. They were not intended 
as Match guns by the manufacturers. They 
were brought out to meet a popular demand 
for a light cartridge of normal power for 
deer, and any one of them, from the .32 to 
the .401, is quite powerful enough for that 
purpose. They were not intended for the 
sheep or goat hunters in the Rockies. They 
were provided to meet the needs of the 
deer hunter and black bear hunter in a 
thick country. The .401 has been used by 
several men of my acquaintance in the Far 
East for jungle shooting. The fact that 
you couldn’t be sure to always hit a plug 
hat at 150 yards is not against it for this 
purpose. Using it on heavy Asiatic jungle 
game one seldom has an opportunity to 
shoot at 50 yards and more often at 15 or 
20. The smashing, knock-down blow of 
the .401 at such short quarters, plus its 
speed of fire, commends itself very highly 
to such sportsmen, particularly when 
armed with a secondary rifle for longer 
range shooting. I even know one officer in 
a British outfit who smuggled one into 
the trenches and used it with highly satis- 
factory results on night raids for several 
years and never had the slightest trouble 
with it so long as it was kept properly 
oiled and cleaned. And there was never a 
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harder test for a gun of any kind than 
Flanders offered in 1915 and ’16. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
automatic be considered an all-around gun 
—it isn’t just to the automatic nor to 
yourself to select it for that purpose—but 
as a special gun for certain conditions it is 
quite in a class by itself. 


O touch briefly on the .22 automatics, 

we might safely say that they are 
equally unpopular. They are occasionally 
bought for shooting aerial targets or for 
small game, but the average purchaser of 
a .22 will use it 90% of the time for target 
shooting. He naturally wants the maxi- 
mum of accuracy. 

Until the adventofthe Remington Model 
24 our .22 automatics all shot the Special 
22 Automatic ammunition, which was not 
nearly as accurate as the Long Rifle and 
lacked killing power as well. They were 
consequently neither fish nor fowl. They 
didn’t have the accuracy for the target or 
the killing power for small game, and as 
they were loaded with Smokeless powder 
they were notoriously bad on the bore of 
the gun. The Special .22 Automatics always 
had a short life due to erosion in the bore 
from the primer acids. This, of course, 
will be largely overcome through the 
fact that we now have nonmercuric pri- 
mers, but they are still decidedly the 
most lacking in killing power of all the 
.22 ammunition. 

Furthermore, all of the .22’s, and this 
includes the new Remington, are so child- 
like in proportions and so light in weight 
that they couldn’t possibly be considered 
a moderate fit for a normal size man. One 
cannot expect to hold a 534 pound gun 
with any degree of accuracy for target 
shooting. They are crudely sighted, have a 
short sight radius, and they are expensive 
by comparison to buy with many .22's 
superior for target work. If you have but 
one .22 surely it should not be an automatic. 


WOODCHUCKING WITH A .22 
By W. Leo Boynton 





An ideal woodchuck rifle made by Griffin & Howe 


BOUT the first sound that reached 

my ears when I landed in this “vale 
of tears” was the baying of a hound dog. 
You will gather from this, by reading 
between the lines, that a love for guns, 
dogs and hunting was a very prominent 
family trait of our particular branch of 
the Boynton clan. Hunting expeditions, 
however, 'up to the time that my older 
brother was big enough to take part in 
them, had been mainly in quest of foxes, 
rabbits and coons with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional jaunt after deer. 

Small wonder then, that many years 
later at our first family reunion after we 
kids had “struck out for ourselves,” Fred, 
my brother, should bring home with him 
a regular young arsenal of guns, rifles 
and pistols. 

The porch talk naturally turned to guns, 
dogs and hunting and during the conver- 
sation Fred made the statement that he 


had been having a lot of fun stalking wood- 
chucks with a .22 rifle. He went to his gun 
cabinet and brought out a 12A model .22 
Remington Repeater fitted with a Lyman 
1A Rear Sight. He handed it to Dad say- 
ing, “That little beggar has accounted for 
hundreds of woodchucks.” Dad thought 
that was stretching it a bit and stated that 
gun experts were all agreed that it takes a 
more powerful cartridge than a .22 to 
stop a woodchuck, or ground-hog, as we 
Canucks call them. The rest of us were 
also “from Missouri” so it was arranged 
that we would go on a hunt the next 
afternoon. 

Now, our home town is situated about 
25 miles out of Toronto, almost on the top 
of a ridge that forms a watershed. The 
country round about is rather hilly and an 
ideal district for ground-hogs. A short 
drive of from 1%4 to 3 miles in my broth- 
er’s car brought us to a likely spot so we 
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parked the car in a farmer’s lane, loaded 
up and started to circle his fields. 

Dad had picked out a Springfield, while 
Fred had the Remington .22 and I had a 
Marlin .22. Dad was the first to sight a 
‘chuck for he was keen to have the laugh 
on Fred about the .22. So he says, “There’s 
one over on yon hill, Fred. He’s about 200 
yards away. I could easily pick him off | 
from here with the Springfield, but let's | 
see you get him with the .22.” Fred's} 
comeback was “All right, you stay there | 
where Mr. Chuck can see you.” Then he 
deliberately walked away from the quarry. | 





We watched him circle around until he | Every Colt Revolver or Auto- 
ic Pistol is individually 


was behind the game, always keeping out | cneaieeiil > 
of sight but gradually working up closer. 
In about a minute or two we saw him on) finished ai 
“all fours.” He had reached a point behind 
a little knoll or rise in the ground 40 or 
50 yards away from the ’chuck. Then up 
came the .22 and its resounding “crack” 
was heard with the peculiar “put” that 
told us the bullet had struck home and 
Mr. Chuck rolled down his little hill. We 
rushed over and found that the hollow- 


— bullet had taken him square in the Each Colt the Colt 


HE next one we saw was in a more 

difficult position to stalk so we let 
Dad pick him off at long range with the 
Springfield. So it went all the rest of the 
day, sometimes creeping up and pinging 
them with the .22’s, other times picking 
them off with the larger rifle. Even I, 
who was the dub of the family as far as 
shooting was concerned, got my share 
with a small rifle. 

We counted up on the way home and 
found that the expenditure in ammunition 
for the two small rifles together did not 
amount in dollars and cents to anything 
like that used with the big gun and this 
was no small consideration with us. 


= parts is especially selecte 





































hand. Each o; 


OLT craftsmanship reaches its peak of expert- 
ness in the assembly of the completed arm, 


Here each part of each Colt Revolver or Automa- 
tic Pistol is patiently and painstakingly fitted by 
hand into a homogenous whole. It is as though 
every bit of steel “wer’t born and bred and shaped 
and made” to unfailingly perform its mission in 
a particular COLT arm. 


It would seem that this must surely be the ultimate 


Those little guns accounted for a lot of 
kills that day and my father developed 
such an infatuation for the Remington 
that my brother presented him with it 
later. 

I went woodchucking with father many 
times after that and always we used the 
.22’s, acquiring a great fondness for this 
new style of hunting ground-hogs. 

A few years later when my father was 
lying on his deathbed he gave me the same 
Remington .22. To-day it is a cherished 
possession that no money in the land could 
buy. 

Upon receiving it I started in to make 
myself worthy of its possession for, as 
stated before, I was the dub of the family 
as far as shooting was concerned. I kept 
at it until I could put three out of four 
shots into a Canadian one-cent piece at 
thirty paces. Then I figured I could, per- 
haps, uphold the reputation the gun had 
made in other hands. 

I know very little about velocities, 
energies, trajectories, etc., but I have 
killed a great many ground-hogs with that 
.22 using a .22 Long Rifle cartridge with 
hollow-point bullet and I have come to 
the conclusion that all one needs to suc- 
cessfully use a .22 on these pests is the 
hollow-point bullet and a little patience. I 
say “patience” because we are told by one 
of our gun-expert friends that “Few ac- 
quire the skill to judge range with the 
nicety that the .22 caliber cartridge de- 
mands,” and I say all we need is a little 
patience and cunning to work up close 
enough to our game that we know our 
range is O. K. 

To sum it all up—it is the difference 
between “shooting” and “hunting.” If one 
is determined to lazily shoot from a car 
at long range or loll over a road fence, 
using a high-powered rifle equipped with 





a telescope sight and blaze away at a sure- 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
Catalog of Coltsknown as 
No. 50 is for you. 


step in determining COLT perfection. But, no; 
COLT’S have devised yet other testings and prov- 
ings —of safety, durability, dependability and 
accuracy—which each COLT Arm must success- 
fully withstand before it is entrusted to your hand. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Represcntatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


‘The World's Right Arm _ 











Many a Champion Became 


Champion After He Got Behind an 


L. C. SMITH VENTILATED RIB GUN 
EQUIPPED WITH THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


The raised rib gav 


Hunter One-Trigger 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,125 


e him a new plane of vision—unobstructed by barrel-arcs. The 
inswed his trigger-finger against injury. It saved that split- 


second which often means “hit”—instead of “miss”. 


Dea 


lers have this popular model. If yours hap- 


pens not to have it, write for our Booklet G 40. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FULTON 


NEW YORK 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the last Grand American 

















Too Fat? You Can 
Reduce 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
‘wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 


moves it by its gentle, k ing, 
ing action on the abdo- 




































exercises 
and dieting. Mp date asy WAY. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
‘We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 

othing. You don’t risk apenny. 
rite for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. the coupon NOW! 
——_——_——— 


_———S oo —e_ 
LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 7-R, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

aes Qithout cost or opiasios on my part 
| please send me details of your trial offer 



























































“MILE A MINUTE THRILL” 


Build this most interesting and useful type of waters 
craft right at home using our drawings and instructions, 
Cheap and easy to build and operate. Use either auto- 
mobile or aircraft motors. No experience necessary with 
this seaplane type, air-driven speed-boat. Send $3.00 for 
ame ar end instruction book or dime for illus- 
tratec olc 

THE AIRSLED CIMPANY, _Box F, _ Cedarville, Mici.. 





“It’s a Charles Daly” 


DALY GUNS 


1/3 off List—Special 


Changes: in the company necessitate an immediate 
reduction in stock. “‘DALY’’ Guns need no illustra- 
tion or recommendation—they are famous the world 
over. Only a limited quantity will be sold at these 
prices. Act Quickly! 

No. 275—*‘‘Diamond Quality”; finest quality special 
steel barrels; rectangular cross bolt; side clips; 
auto ejector; elaborately engraved. $400 list, $266 











all gauges 

No. 165—Single Barrel Trap Gun; Krupp fluid steel 
barrels; flat, matted ventilated rib, with doll’s head 
extension; delicately engraved; 12 ga. only; $1 
$250 list 

No. 200—*‘Sextuple Single Barrel Trap Gun: Krupp 
fluid steel barrels; 6 distinct locking bolts; auto 
ejector; neat engraving; 12 ga. only; $300 

list 

No. 20—“OVER and UNDER’’—12 and 20 ga. 
Anson & Deeley action; double crossbolt; ventilated 


rib; beautiful engraving; finest checkered 
Walnut stocks ; $500 List ........svssrerssernsssreeseeneee 


CHAS. DALY Co. 88 Chambers ‘St. 


New York City 















NOSKE FIELDSCOPE 
and MOUNTS 


MADE TO FIT ALL MAKES OF RIFLES 


R. NOSKE 522 cei Glie. 
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kill target, then he needs that high-pow- 
ered rifle. He will kill plenty of ’chucks 
and ought to be ashamed of himself if he 
did not. This I call “shooting.” 


UT, anyone that really wants to “hunt,” 

let him take a .22 and pit his wits and 
cunning against the wily little duffer he is 
after. He will likely have to circle around 
to get a rise of ground between himself 
and the game; very often he will have to 
go on “all fours,” and if there is a wind 
blowing he will contrive to keep on the lee 
side of the ’chuck for very often “his nibs” 
can hear you or scent you when he hasn’t 
yet seen you. But, say,—such an one will 
get ’chucks—he may not get quite as many 
as the “big-gun” man but he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has hunted 
them and not merely “killed” them. Fur- 
thermore, his whole being will tingle with 
the exhilaration and excitement of the 
game, to say nothing of the benefit of 
the exercise. 

By way of comparison: Take a strong 
bamboo “pole,” tie a stout line to it, put 
on a sinker, a good-sized hook baited with 
a small green frog and drop the line into 
a stream or lake where you know there 
are bass and you will have no trouble at 
all in “hossing out” bass. It’s almost a 
sure-fire certainty that you'll get them 
but if you’re a sportsman you'll have a 
light rod, a good reel, a strong but light 
line and tackle and you'll pit your skill 
and cunning against that of the fish, giving 
him a chance to fight for his life and you'll 
have a lot more fun and excitement in 
doing it. In this latter method there is an 
element of chance, and skill and patience 
are required to get your fish. 

The same principle applies to woodchuck 
hunting. If one has the patience to “hunt” 
his game and not fire away at every ’chuck 
he sees regardless of distance or position, 
he will get ‘chucks with a .22 and he'll 
save a lot of coin on ammunition. 

Anyway, I know that my little .22 has 
killed hundreds and hundreds of ground- 
hogs in the hands of its three owners and 
so long as I am spared to walk and carry 
it, it will kill hundreds more. 

* * * * 
HERE is considerable truth in what 
Mr. Boynton has to say. There is a 
deal which he has left unsaid. 

Every once in a while, a little child will 
look up and discover the moon and to him, 
it is a very new and wonderful thing but 
there are a lot of people who have seen 
the moon and discovered it for them- 
selves long before he did and then 
thought no more about it. This is, more 
or less, true of everything in life. In con- 
sidering our experience, we often over- 
look the fact that the other chaps have 
been all through it and seem to for- 
get it. As a matter of fact, fully ninety 
percent of those who take a keen interest 
in shooting woodchucks, as the editor 
does, started shooting them with the .22 
rifle. But most of them have drifted away 
from it. Almost every small boy who 
starts in hunting ’chucks, does so with 
the .22. Eventually, he gets a .25-20 and 
some ‘day he gets a bigger rifle. 

It is quite true that when one is armed 
with the .22, he must get much closer to 
meet with success and this stalking is of 
tremendous value to the man who is going 
to graduate from woodchucks into the 
big game field. Personally, I think it is 
just as much fun to try and stalk nearer to 
them with a small rifle as it is to shoot at 
them from long range with a big rifle 
except that the shooting loses attractive- 
ness in proportion to the importance which 
the stalking takes on. 

I am sure that Mr. Boynton, or anybody 
else will agree with me that it is a great 





deal more difficult to shoot a Springfield 
with accuracy than a .22 caliber rifle. It 
is a great deal easier for anyone in fact, 
but the expert military rifleman to make a 
four-inch group with the .22 than with the 
.30-06 because of the difference in blast, 
recoil and report and the size of the 
woodchuck is not increased proportion-. 
ately with the bore of the rifle. With the 
.22 we are limited to taking them at fifty 
or seventy-five yards and occasionally, at 
a hundred. With the Springfield, we can 
still take our ’chucks at two hundred fifty 
to three hundred yards but we have to 
hold and sight and measure distance with 
remarkable accuracy. 

It is more than twice as hard to hit a 
*chuck at two hundred yards with the 
Springfield than it is at seventy-yards 
with the .22. Unfortunately, with the .22 
we often hit but don’t kill and it is because 
we are riflemen and like to shoot at long 
range and like to give woodchucks a fair 
deal that many of us have given up using 
the .22. We don’t hit them any more fre- 
quently at a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards with the Springfield than 
an equally good shot would at seventy-five 
vards with a .22 but we generally miss 
them clean or kill them clean as a result 
of the bigger bullet. The best rifleman in 
the world is going to have a lot of these 
poor fellows crawl away into their holes, 
badly shot, when using the small bullet 
and there is enough suffering in the world 
without creating any more to show our 
prowess as stalkers. Furthermore in a 
settled district, a .22 is a more dangerous 
cartridge to use than the hi-speed, light- 
weight bullet such as the 110-grain am- 
munition for the Springfield, because the 
former will ricochet off a small rock or 
spin into surrounding country whereas, 
the latter will go to pieces on impact. 

Many years ago, I discussed wood- 
chuck shooting with Colonel Sheldon, our 
present Chief Federal Warden, who lived 
in the heart of Vermont’s woodchucks. 
He said he generally killed his ’chucks 
with the .52 Winchester with the five- 
power ’scope. “Can you kill them with 
that ?” asked. He replied to the affirmative. 

And I found out why. A man can fill 
a bag of ’chucks in an afternoon in the 
small hillside fields of Vermont and never 
shoot over seventy-five yards. On the other 
hand, I hunt a country in central New 
York where the hills are low and rolling, 
where the fields are sometimes twenty-five 
or thirty acres in expanse, where one could 
not stalk within shooting range of ’chucks 
with the .22 nine times out of ten. 

I found it was a great deal more sport- 
ing and gives one far keener practice to 
shoot at them at two hundred yards even 
though he is fortunate indeed to kill one 
out of three. 

At least he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the other two have run into their 
holes without holes in themselves most 
of the time. There is no doubt but that very 
many ’chucks are so wounded each shoot- 
ing season. There is no excuse for shoot- 
ing a creature with a rifle which is not 
equal to the work asked of it. 

Except at short ranges the .22 using the 
long rifle cartridge, assuredly is not a 
‘chuck arm. The fact that the woodchuck 
is regarded as a nuisance and is not pro- 
tected by law does not mean that we are 
justified in forgetting about sportsman- 
ship in its pursuit. 

As a matter of fact, Colonel Sheldon 
graduated, the year that I hunted with 
him in Vermont, from a .22 to a 7 MM 
because he enjoyed more passing up the 
near ones and hammering them at long 
range. 

The small “coterie” of sportsmen with 
whom I shoot in the N. Y. territory I 
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mentioned, have a standing rule never to 
shoot at a ’chuck at fifty yards or less or 
to shoot at one at seventy-five or a hun- 
dred yards, unless standing off-hand. That 
is giving the ’chuck a run for his money 
and the little chap deserves it. I daresay 
we are giving him a lot better chance than 
the fellow who sneaks up behind a wall, 
pots at him at sixty yards and makes him 
crawl into his hole badly wounded at the 
price of marksmanship, at every third or 
fourth shot. 


Those chaps who shoot on the ranges 
with high power rifles at standard targets 
will find that the regulation bull at 200 
yards is quite a large size mark compared 
with a chuck at 150 yards. For one thing, 
the bull stands out in bold relief against the 
target whereas the chuck blends into the 
surrounding landscape. 

All in all, distance shooting at wood- 
chucks in the average field and with a 
high powered rifle is a real sporting game. 

SHooTinG Eprror 


THE HOME MADE RANGE 
By Richard Burkhart 


OST of us who like to shoot don’t 

give a darn about this “moderation 
dope.” Few if any of the real gun men of 
my acquaintance ever get enough shoot- 
ing and certainly not for long. I have al- 
ways thought if I could only shoot a 
little at home, how nice it would be and 
so with that idea in mind, I went to work. 
Most of us can, by a little careful plan- 
ning, fix a very satisfactory range in our 
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own homes. Thirty-five feet as I have is 
excellent and fifty feet is quite possible for 
many. I shall give the details in the con- 
struction of my own thirty-five foot range 
which has given both myself and my 
friends much pleasure. Obviously you must 
find a place with a stretch as long as you 
can get or want. Sometimes it will be the 
length of the attic or again, as mine is, 
in the cellar. By cutting a hole or two in 
a partition or wall, it can be arranged 
very easily. Next a proper backstop or 
butts must be constructed ; and this is nei- 
ther difficult nor arduous. I tried several 
and finally developed one that is efficient 
and extremely clean. 

An old box such as is used to ship ser- 
vice ammunition is excellent. It is well made 
and tight with a top that can be screwed 
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down and has a tin lining to keep the sand 
in. A steel plate (14) one-quarter inch thick 
is placed angling down from the top front 
to the bottom rear of the box. Then sand is 
packed all around until the whole thing 
is quite full. Just at this point when I was 
bemoaning the fact that soon the wood and 
tin would all be shot away and I'd be 
sprinkling sand all over the place, I had 


a bright and very efficient idea. Simply by 
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taking a wide piece of rubber from an old 
inner tube and placing this .between the 
front of the box and the tin lining gave 
me a spill proof backstop. This has been 
fired at five thousand (5000) times with 
the 22, and one hundred (100) times with 
the larger bore hand guns and to date, over 
a year, hasn’t lost a grain of sand. The 
wood front and tin lining are all gone 
showing a hole eight or more inches in 
diameter (yes, some of my groups are a 
bit large) but only pin holes show in the 
rubber. This factor of cleanliness and the 
fact that you stay home at night once in 
a while will aid materially in keeping on 
speaking terms with your wife. 

When the box is made, two legs are 
attached to hold it up at the proper height 
for off-hand shooting. If prone shooting 














Going Fishing or 
Going Speeding— 


in every kind of service you'll get the most in a 
Dunphy Boat. Flashing speed—yet steady, com- 
fortable and sea-worthy, Dunphy has built depend- 
able boats for more than forty years. 

Launches, outboard motor boats, canoes, row boats, 
resort boats—all are ready for immediate delivery. 
Write for the Dunphy Catalog with specifications, 
prices and complete information. It’s FREE! 


V Bottom Outboard Motor Boat 
Pictured above. Length 16 ft. Batten seam construction. 
Copper and brass fastened. Makes 20 miles per hour with 

H.P. motors—%6 miles with 8 H.P. motors. Cedar 
planked model—$175. In mahogany—$250. 
See ago. VON Tit at Sd Motor Boat Mart, 173 Diversey 
Chicago GERKE & ANTOIN. ychicage irs 
tributor. W. LYON, Inc., New Y hk, Basten 
Cistthatee WAPANTIC RADIO '& MARINE Co. 
Boston, New England Distributor. 

DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 


Dept. B-7 Eau Claire, Wis. 
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With the New 


CROSMAN 
PNEUMATIC .22 


RE along this noiseless, economical .28 on your picnics 
yee oa fun for everybody, Just the thing to have 
around the camp and on the motor trip. There's nothing like 
= ‘CROSMAN PNEUMATIC RIFLE- -more accurate, 


to 100 feet, than a a Tey 


up & 
ing, yes ue shots for a a peony! Ask ast tee vie to show 
Eline Sheva wonder or oe 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. 


436 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 








Win the big 


event because they move the gun Fg 
back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for 

THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 8* Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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For Snake Bite 
ANTI-VENOM 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Easily carried in 
the pocket, ready for instant use. | 


consists of: 


Hypodermic 
Syringe and 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 


lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 


complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickel- 
plated case 
about the 
size of an 
ordinary cig- 
arette box. 
Sent prepaid 
to any point 
on receipt of 
$2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG Co. | 
San Diego, California 




















Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 
will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelct 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 


Electric Ten-Lite Plant 


Will Run 10 Electric Lights 12 Hours on 


One Gallon of Gasoline 
FOR SUMMER CAMPS AND COTTAGES, 


for Schools, Farms and small town stores where 











Electric Current is not available. Portable and sim- 
ple, a woman or a child can put it in operation. 
Wiring is as simple as wiring your Christmas tree. 


Take it to camp on the running board of your car 
and install it yourself, 
Write for Free Catalog and 
Special Factory Intro- 
ductory Offer. Imme- 


diate Shipment. 


























raffic Police use NOBURN. 
ply NOBURN-~stay all day in rawest 
wind and shave with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you wind- 
burn proof and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores-or send 
$1 for bottle. Susgasteed 
money back. Strong, 508 [3 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O.¢-qq 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 
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| is to be done it must be from a table or a 
| backstop made much lower because at 
| this short range a satisfactory and com- 
fortable position cannot be had shooting 
from the floor against a high target. 
| Several experiments with lights were 
tried and I at last found that far the most 
satisfactory was a frame about eighteen 
inches square made of one inch and a half 
(14%) by three-quarter inch (34) mould- 
ing. On this were placed two base sockets 
with an electric light bulb top and bottom 
in the center of the frame. This is hung 
from the ceiling about a foot in front of 
the target and reflectors made of tin (cut 
from a gallon oil can) hiding the lights 
from the firing point and directing the 
rays on the target. When the backstop is 
set against the wall, two side pieces are 
run from the sides of the box to the light 
frame and the whole outfit is thereby con- 
solidated very nicely. This is all that is 
necessary for fine practice at a fixed target 
for hard guns and rifles and will furnish 
excellent practice at all times. 

Later on I wanted more variety so I 
rigged up what is known as a rising bear 
target. This was simply done by get- 
ting the dimensions of the bear commonly 
used at one hundred (100) yards and 
bringing it down to scale, which for 35 
feet is about seven inches long by five 
inches high. I made a silhouette of card- 
board and got my outline on paper and 
blacked it with lampblack and turpentine 
mixed. This mixture dries very quickly 
and is dead black. I use the paste lamp- 
black that comes in tubes. A large number 
can be made in a short time in this way. 
Next I made a small frame of light 
moulding inch and a quarter (114) by a 
quarter inch (14) nailed together so the 
sides were back of the cross pieces, and 
when two vertical strips of the same mate- 
rial were nailed on the target frame like 
tracks, this slid up and down very nicely. 
A weight was hung on the bottom of this 
carrier and a string attached to the top 
run thru an eye at the top of the backstop. 
By hanging a piece of paper or cloth under 
the light frame, the bear is completely 
hidden until pulled into view. This is done 
by someone standing behind the shooter. 
A very satisfactory match can be shot 
by standing with gun ready but below the 
elbow and only raised when the target ap- 
pears. This should be done five times with 
the target in place for three seconds and 
then lowered even if the shot has not been 
fired. The match is scored by marking 
a round bull’s-eye on the bear just over 
the heart which counts (5) the forward 
half of the bear including the head counts 
(8), the rear half (5) and the legs (1). 


O marks should show from the fir- 

ing point, only the black silhouette 
being visible. It is fair to place the 
bull or heart exactly in the same place 
and just above the white A showing 
between the two front legs. On my range 
we use the regulation .22 caliber Spring- 
field rifle, loading the five shots in the 
magazine and so the manipulation is just 
the same as my hunting rifles. The sights 
are honestly set to shoot just where you 





aim and no trick sighting such as has 
been seen on the one hundred yard range 
at different times allowed. I know some 
men who sight in for the A notch and land 
in the bull. Once we found a “Sportsman” ? 
sighted for the little stump of a tail and 
he was forced to go back and sit down 
when we sprung a bear that was turned 
going in the opposite direction. 

Now I cannot in fairness to myself re- 
lease this idea to the general public without 
giving some advice which I hope will be 
useful and helpful. I don’t suppose it will 


| be heeded as it generally isn’t, but after 
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some of the plaster has been shot off the 
ceiling or the lights in the house put out, 
you will at least remember that I warned 
you. First and most important, know the 
person or persons you invite to shoot. 
Know them well and their ability to handle 
a gun or else give them one of those air 
pistols. They will learn more and everyone 
including the dog will have a better chance 
of reaching a ripe old age. A trigger pull 
that you have worked hours on to get just 
right, smooth, crisp and light is pretty 
dangerous in the hands of a greenhorn. 
Two holes in my ceiling taught me that, 
and I’m mighty glad they are there and 
not in someone’s hide. When you see some- 
one trying to circumscribe an arc the size 
of an automobile tire with the muzzle of 
the gun, ask him to sit down and rest as 
he probably is very tired or has just 
drunk too much coffee. One of those birds 
put a .22 bullet in a light socket base and 
blew all the fuses in the house. Another 
good rule is to have only one gun out at 
a time as there is less chance of someone 
trying to see how the “Bullets” go in and 
leave a few in. Lastly, be sure to lock the 
works up when you are not there for the 
best behaved children in the world are 
liable at some time to forget or let their 
curiosity get the best of them. 

My range has given me great pleasure 
and helped my shooting a lot and I hope 
many more will get as much fun out of 
one as I have. 


THE AVERAGE RIFLE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


AM sure we all enjoy reading the 

splendid articles written by Captain 
Curtis and other experts regarding the 
merits of the special hand-made rifles, or 
of commercial rifles fitted with hand-made 
stocks and barrels. It goes to show that 
after all there is nothing that will equal 
the craftsmanship of the skilled gun 
maker, and that in order to get the finest 
rifles we must pay some skilled workman 
a good price, and it’s worth it. 

But how about the average rifle and the 
average shooter? Millions of riflemen go 
into the woods each year in quest of game, 
and out on the rifle ranges, with the hope 
of bringing home the “bacon” and punctur- 
ing the elusive bull’s-eye. Only a small 
per cent of these millions ever see a sports- 
man’s magazine, and read about the supe- 
rior features of the special arm, or even 
know of the existence of such guns. There- 
fore, in what rifle are these shooters in- 
terested? 

The question is not hard to answer. The 
only guns that concern these men are the 
arms sold over the counter, the rifles on 
display at dealers’ stores. The success of 
their hunting, or target shooting, depends 
on the accuracy of these guns—the average 
guns. If these guns are not well made, if 
they are a poor fit for the average shooter 
and the actions unreliable; if the barrels 
are inaccurate and poorly sighted, then in- 
deed does Mr. Average Shooter stand a 
mighty slim chance of becoming a good 
shot, killing game or making creditable 
scores on the target. 

Right here let me say that I am one of 
the millions who uses average firearms. I 
fully appreciate the special made-to-order 
gun, but in common with other millions I 
have a living to make and a family to sup- 
port, and up to this writing I have never 
felt that I could afford what I would like 
to own in one or two specially built fire- 
arms. So I content myself with such guns 
as are regularly sold over the counter, the 
firearms of the same kind and quality that 
are available to every shooter. And on the 
average I must say that I have found these 
arms good, very good. Indeed the Ameri- 
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can shooter is to be congratulated upon his 
being able to secure such excellent rifles. 

We all know, or think we know, the 
great advantage offered by the heavy- 
weight small-bore target rifle made espe- 
cially for fine match work. If a shooter can 
get one of these excellent rifles fitted with 
a special hand-made barrel by some well- 
known private maker, so much the better. 
But what about the average light weight 
.22-caliber rifles that are universally used 
for target work and small game hunting? 


NE day over at Camp Perry, Ohio, that 

world-famous shooting ground, I had 
the pleasure of having a long chat with an 
Englishman. He was not shooting in the 
matches but had come across the big 
“pond” on a visit. The conversation drifted 
to the small-bore riflemen of Australia, 
many of whom are very fine shots. I was 
greatly surprised to learn that much of the 
small-bore shooting in that country was 
done with a light American rifle, of well 
known make, that sells here for about 
$10.00. He said that this gun on an average 
made as good groups as the average high- 
priced match rifle. And as I had used one 
of these rifles for years I had no reason to 
doubt his statements. 

Well doI recall an evening at a rifle and 
revolver club. We were all making pretty 
good scores with our heavy match rifles, 
and were inclined to believe that such good 
shooting would have been impossible with 
cheaper, light weight .22-caliber arms. 
Presently one fellow drifted in with a light 
repeater with 20-inch barrel fitted with 
peep sights. After sighting in he shot 
possible after possible on the standard 25- 
yard target, shooting as we were—with 
muzzle and elbow rest. Others using light 
hunting rifles did as well. Only a few days 
ago I read a most interesting account of a 
test between a .22 automatic rifle using the 
Long-rifle cartridge, and an expensive 
heavy target rifle taking the same am- 
munition. On the indoor range at 20 yards 
the light automatic with only 19 inch bar- 
rel shot ten shot groups that measured 
0.8 inch, while the target rifle shot 0.82 
inch groups. And at 100 yards the light 
automatic made only a 3-4 inch larger 
group than the match rifle. All of which 
goes to show that the fellow who goes into 
the field or woods with a light .22-caliber 
rifle is carrying a mighty accurate gun. 

The same is true of the larger hunting 
rifles. While some of these arms are, of 
course, more accurate than others on the 
average they are mighty good shooting 
dependable guns. Often at shooting matches 
where very fine work is being done at 100 
and 200 yards with high-grade .30-caliber 
rifles, various makes and calibers of hunt- 
ing rifles are also used with splendid re- 
sults. While the groups made by the hunt- 
ing rifles are usually not so small as those 
made by the selected arms partly due, no 
doubt, to the better sights on the high- 
priced arms, they do prove that the guns 
are sufficiently accurate for all ordinary 
hunting requirements which, after all, is 
the big thing in any hunting rifle, and that 
the average hunter need not be ashamed 
of the performance of the average big 
game rifle if he does his part. 

Don’t think for a moment, however, that 
the splendid articles written by the gun 
editor of this magazine, and other experts, 
exploiting the merits of hand-made stocks. 
barrels, etc., have not borne fruit. Such 
articles are at least partly responsible for 
the high standard of the average rifles 
sold to-day. These finely written stories 
find their way into the engineering depart- 
ments of the great gun companies, and 
have resulted in many improvements in 
the average firearms sold over the counter. 

Example: For many years the only bolt 
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TAKES THE MOISTURE OUT OF SMOKING .« - 


AERATOR PIPE - - Fae ron 


Gives you a cool, mellow and DRY smoke, adjusted to satisfy, not the average man—but your- 
self. Takes away the possibility of that sharp stinging flavor thru the adjustable air valve which 
can be changed to suit your taste and the varying atmospheric conditions. 


GUARANTEED (> or @ © © 


$3 35 Carburetor permitting regulation of 
"pond 


air mixture into perforated tube,giv- 
ing dry, cool and sweet smoke. 

Cc. O. D. Check or Money Order. 

Sent for your examination. If not 


satisfied within ten days, your 
money will be refunded. 






«be FS ae a tae. 


We are introducing this new pipe to American Sportsmen and are 
Passing on to you the concessions offered by the French inventor. 
FREE With each AERATOR PIPE we will send free a sample package of the 


famous Walnut Blend pipe tobacco and also a tin of Wax Pipe Polish and 
preservative—order yours today. 


“QUALITY TOBACCONISTS since 1856.” Smokers’ Requisites Booklet on request. 


J O H N M I D D L E sy O N 1211 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A New Lefever Single for . .... 

The Older Lefever Double for... . $2825 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 











CLEANS — LUBRICATES — BURNISHES 
Used with Flannel Patches and solvent, it removes lead fouling without scratching, 

Hooker’s 

Shotgun 


** Scrubber ” 
Fits any Standard Rod 


1.25 


Order by Gauge from your dealer or postpaid from 
THE HOOKER MFG. CO. « Hartford, Connecticut 


Mfrs. Agents, D. W. King & Co., San Francisco. E. R. Walrath, Chicago. Connell-McCorkle Co., Dallas. 


NEW YORK 














KIDNEY’S 16-FOOT 
V-BOTTOM BOAT 


Skim along the lakes or rivers this summer with 
this fine pleasure boat. It’s a lightweight, heavy- 
duty craft, built for fast travel with high speed 
inboard or outboard motors. Can easily make 22 
miles and more an hour. Ruggedly constructed of 
white cedar and oak. You'll appreciate the in-built 
strength of these handbuilt boats more and mo-e 


after every year of service. Send 6c in stamps direct 









Yours for 
SPE 





to Kidney, for catalog showing complete line of 
boats and skiffs. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, INC. 
West De Pere, Dept. C, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO 
Von Lengerke & Antoine Brune Beckhard 


33 S. Wabash Ave. Flushing, L. I. 











s 
Guns in One 
Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower 
(smooth bored) sheots .44 and .410 shot or 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 

+ Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


4 } MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 


MARBLES 
GAME-@GETTER 
GUN 


barrel 
ball. 



























Get This 
ARISTO 


Sportsman’s 
Wrist Watch 


For Your Vacation 


HE Aristo Sportsman’s 
Wrist Watch is not “just 
another watch”, but a real, imported sporting 
watch like the big game hunter abroad uses. 
Made by master watch maker to stand hard wear 
and keep accurate time under strenuous out- 
door conditions. 


Has a durable and sturdy nickel case ingeniously 
made, dust and moistproof. Strong, interchange- 
able, leather strap—6 jewel movement and illum- 
inated radium dial. 


A real $14.50 value for only 


$9.95 on time. 

SEND NO MONEY. Write for your ARISTO 
Sportsman's Watch today and it will be sent post- 
paid on approval. Pay postman only $5 (plus small 
return money fee). The balance, $4.95, may be 
paid in small, convenient time payments. This 
unheard of offer made only to acquaint you with 
our big values in imported clocks and watches. 
Take advantage of it while it lasts. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


RIO IMPORT CO., Dept.A,16 John St.,N.Y. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


This magazine is now one of 
real PLEASURE AND PROF- 
IT, being an old publica- 
tion with change of name and 
enlarged by none other than 
A. R. Harding, whose years 
of experience is making it 
the most talked of and fastest 
growing in the field of sports 
—Containing 80 to 100 pages, 
stories and articles on HUNT- 
ING, FISHING, TRAPPING, 
ETC., each issue well illus- 
trated with departments: The 
Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel 
and Camp; Fish and Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
The Trap Line; The question 
Box. Published monthly $2.00 
& year; 25 cents copy. On sale at news stands. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year Only 50c 


Write your name and address, enclose with 50c—cash, 
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No household is complete without one or 

more. More protection than a gun—never 

failing —simple —economical —ray—adjust- 

able—absolutely perfect in every detail. 

Perfeetly balanced—can’t be blown over. 
Write for price and description 


The National Marine Lamp Company 
Forestville, Conn. 















No camp, golf clu! 
POISON ivy Bay Scout or pore 
- man’s it comp! 
CONQUERED Witte ivicune. 
IVYCURE, the prescription of a skin specialist, has 
cured so many cases out failure to our knowledge 
that we are selling it with a guarantee to cure cases 
not over one week old or money refunded, Send $2. 


Direct to IVYCURE, 91 Water St., New York City 


|MODEL AIRPLANES} 


25e to $10 Complete 
y GLIDERS—TRACTORS— 
/ = RACERS—CABIN MONOPLANE 
Y CONSTRUCTION SETS 
AVIATORS HELMET Raw materials, blueprints; 


everything needed to make your own models. 
ADFIELD TOY CO” Hempstead, N.Y 
ene Est. 1019—Dealere’ in rompetnes re 
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action rifle made in this country for the 
.30-'06 cartridge was the New Springfield, 
sold only through the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and this arm had to be remodeled 
at considerable expense to make it into a 
suitable sporting’ rifle. Now, due largely to 
the splendid publicity given this cartridge 
(.30-’06) in the magazines, we are able to 
buy over the counter two makes of ex- 
cellent bolt guns using the .30-’06 ammuni- 
tion, rifles sold at a very modest price, 
quality considered, that are not only ideal 
for all big game shooting but will also 
give good account of themselves on the 
target range, 

And the leaven is still at work. Changes 
are being made in the shape and drop of 
stocks to give them a better fit, actions 
are smoother, stronger and more reliable 
in operation, barrels are bored with more 
care and the sighting equipment is much 
improved on ntany of the commercial 
hunting rifles. 

May the experts keep up their good 
work and inspire the fircarms manufactur- 
ers to a still higher standard of excellence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MODEL 95 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will you kindly write and tell me what you 
think of the Winchester, Model 95, .30-06 rifle, 
24” bbl? 

I have just bought one from a man that 
bought it from the Winchester factory to make 
some experiments with, he sent it to Neidner and 
had a 30” barrel put in, shot 20 standard 180 
grain shells in it, then had the regulation 24” 
barrel put back. I expect to use it for deer, 
bear, and moose and am anxious to know what 
your opinion is of it. I know that the Win- 
chester people do not make them any more, 
(why?) but as I have read many big game 
stories and this type of gun was used, I have 
always liked the looks and the way they have 
handled. ; 

Two years ago I went to New Brunswick 
Moose hunting, using a modified Enfield .30-06, 
and got my moose the second morning, with 
one shot, therefore I like the .30-06. If I had 
lots of money to spend on a rifle I surely would 

et a Springfield but am a working man, there- 
oe took this rifle. 
C. M. Batey. 


Ans.—The Model 1895 Winchester for the ’06 
cartridge is a good rifle. I carried one for several 
years. It is a thoroughly reliable, accurate arm 
and I have no doubt that the one you have is in 
excellent shape and will give you splendid satis- 
faction. é 

The rifle is unnecessarily heavy and is rather 
difficult to carry due to the ~~ of the action. 
The main trouble with the lever-action gun 
using such a powerful load as the .30-06 is that 
the bolt becomes sprung usually after a thousand 
shots or so and the shells become hard to ex- 
tract and sometimes, stick. 4 

This is due to the fact that the bolt is set 
back a little bit, increasing the head space in 
the chamber which gives the shell an opportunity 
to swell. But this point, while very important 
to the “crank” who does a lot of shooting, need 
not worry a sportsman. He probably will never 
shoot the gun enough to get it into this condi- 
tion. 

That is why the Winchester Company no 
longer makes the lever action for the .06 cart- 
ridge. 

SHootinG Eprtor 


.32-20 SAVAGE 


Dear Captain Curtis: ? 

First, I would like to know what you think 
about the Savage .32-20 bolt action Sporter 
rifle. Is the .32-20 a good cartridge, and for 
what game is it suited? Will this gun shoot 
the .32 S. & W. short, and also a Winchester 
and Marlin shell? 

Will Kleanbore be made in any calibers be- 
sides .22? It certainly will be fine if it is. I 
wish I could get it for the Winchester .22 caliber 
Automatic rifle, as cleaning a .22 rifle is an 
awful bother. 

What about the new Winchester Staynless 
Cartridges, are they like Kleanbore? 

A. H. Morris, Jr. 

Ans.—In my opinion, the Savage bolt-action 
rifle for the .32-20 cartridge is one of the biggest 
values that has ever been offered. It is a very 
excellent cartridge for Woodchuck, Hawks 
Crows, Fox and other small or medium-sized 


game. : ; 

I would not advise anyone having one of these 
rifles, attempting to use the .32 S & W_ short or 
the .32 Colt short ammunition in it. It would 
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eventually ruin the chamber thereby and you 
would not get accuracy from it. 

Kleanbore is produced in all other calibers 
besides the .22. 

The Winchester Staynless Cartridges are prac- 
tically the same as Kleaabore. In fact, I expect 
all our manufacturers now to make .22 ammu- 
nition with non-mercuric primers. 

SHootine Epitor. 


375 MAGNUM 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: 

am writing to you for advice and criticism 
on the selection of a rifle. I weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and sixty pounds, und 
stand five feet eleven inches tall; I do not expect 
to gain or lose much in weight, and hope finally 
to secure a rifle which will fit me fairly well. Of 
course, in this neighborhood a heavy calibered 
gun is unneeded, since deer and bear are the only 
“big” game. However, I expect to spend the next 
two or three years stationed in West Africa, and 
I hope to reach the eastern big game fields for a 
trip before my return to this country. What I 
desire is a gun which could be used on antelope 
or similar game—perhaps with a reduced load— 
and still have ample power to drop heavier game 
with the full load. have other rifles, but on 
returning home I should dislike very much to 
relegate this heavy rifle to the ornamental class 
entirely—I would prefer to use it now and then 
on deer. 

I have heard very good reports of a thirty-five 
caliber Newton, designed to shoot a special car- 
tridge. If I remeniber correctly, the bullet has a 
shocking power of something like two and one- 
half tons. That seems pretty high, but I am not 
over familiar with the figures on high powered 
loads. This cartridge, if available commercially 
in a reduced load, should fill the bill with ease. 
I haven’t the maker’s address, and cannot find it 
in the sporting magazines, but their catalogue 
would not give me the information I desire, any- 
way. In general, what is your opinion of the 
Newton rifles? Particularly, what do you think 
of the cartridge I mention, in the light, of course, 
of the uses I intend putting it to? How does the 
recoil compare with the .405 or .30-06, assuming 
the gun to weigh between seven and one-half 
and eight pounds? 

As I have worked out my own requirements, 
the following would about suit them: Caliber as 
described above, 24 inch round barrel with gold 
bead front and open rear sights. Stock and fore- 
arm of French or other light walnut, pistol grip- 
ped, full shotgun butt. I take the stock dimensions 
from a rifle that seems to fit me exactly, but the 
barrel on this gun is two inches shorter. Would 
that make enough difference in the balance to 
bother with? The action would be bolt, of course, 
and the sights Noske 3X and Noske mount, in 
addition to the attached sights. 

In your estimation, what would that gun weigh, 
roughly, and what do you think of it? My pet 
rifle now is a thirty-three, and weighs seven and 
a quarter pounds. I have no doubt that the new 
one will run considerably over that. I set eight 
or eight and a quarter as Pett near the limit 
for a man of my size, but I don’t want to sacri- 
fice balance for light weight, neither do I care to 
spend half an hour recuperating after each shot! 

I think I have given you enough to think about 
—lI am purposely not asking about the cost, for 
I’d rather not know until I am committed beyond 
recall! One more thing—would the G & H .350 
Magnum be a better gun, built to the same spec- 
ifications? Thank you again, Captain, and— 
good hunting! 

A. G. STevens. 


Ans.—The best all-around rifle for your pur- 
pose, to use on the various kinds of, African 
antelope and its possible use og dangerous game, 
would a .375 Mauser. Such a gun is entirely 
too powerful for any North American shooting. 
If you want to use the gun in Africa, however, 
nothing smaller will be generally satisfactory 
because, whereas, many of the Antelope are no 
larger than our Deer, some of the Antelope such 
as the Kudoo and Wildebeasts are as big as the 
American ox, and all African game has great 
tenacity of life. 

I think it is very foolish to attempt to get one 
rifle to use all over the world. Such a gun will 
weigh in the neighborhood of nine pounds, prob- 
ably, a little more and you certainly do not want 
to lug a cannon like that around the United 
States to shoot white-tailed Deer. 

The Newton rifles are no longer made. If they 
were, I certainly would not recommend one; the 
.35 Newton cartridge is not well distributed; the 
bullet is not heavy enough for all phases of 
African shooting and the rifle is the worst looking 
contraption I have ever seen made in the name 
of a sporting weapon. Furthermore, the cartridges 
are not available in reduced loads. In fact, there 
is only one organization, The Western Cartridge 
Company, that is making it at all. ° 

The recoil of the .35 Newton is about that of 
the .405 Winchester probably, a little more severe 
due to the fact that the rifle is very poorly 
stocked, having a long toe. It, consequently, is a 
punishing load to shoot. 

Don’t try to use a telescope sight on such 3 
powerful weapon. should not recommend a 
telescope for anything over the power of the 
Springfield. Due to additional recoil, I should 
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consider the scope dangerous on a weapon shoot- 
ing a cartridge of the power you require. 

1 think you would be best advised to write to 
R. it Owen, Sauquoit, New York, for the cost 
of the .375 Mauser, or to Griffin and Howe, 
New York City. 

The cartridge I suggest, is one of the most 
popular and is widely distributed in the East. I 
consider the .375 much better than the .350 

which Griffin and Howe will try to sell you, 
because the latter cartridge is only made for them 
and is not distributed. But Griffin and Howe can 
supply you with the .375 in place of the .350 if 
you insist upon it. 

Suootine Epitor. 
25-20 
Cart. Paut Curtis: 

I am going to buy a rifle to use principally for 
crow shooting. Please advise if you think the 
.25-20 Hi-speed cartridge would be satisfactory. 
1 have been using the 22 long rifle but find that 
| am unable to estimate the distance well enough 
to get many hits. 

Am also thinking of getting a telescope pond 
would like advice as to correct power. Do 
think 3 power would be enough for still dusiog 
with rest. 

In case you feel that the .25-20 is too slow, 
kindly advise caliber suitable and proper ‘scope. 

Russet, Hook. 

Ans.—I quite agree with you that the .22 
cartridge is inadequate for Crow shooting due to 
its high trajectory. It has killing power enough 
and accuracy enough if one could only judge the 
range more perfectly. 

By all means, a telescope if you can afford it 
and I think the .25-20 is about the best bet. The 
cartridge is not all that it should be but it is the 
best we have at this time for your purpose. 

If I were you, I would invest in a Savage 
.25-20 bolt-action Model 1919 and get them to 
equip it with a Stevens telescope which they also 
make. The No. 438 is the best model. This little 
‘scope is the most inexpensive on the market and 
quite suitable for your purpose 

Suootine Epitor. 


DANGER! 


EprTor: 

Please give me some idea of the .32-20 Win- 
chester carbine range using high velocity car- 
tridge also do you consider the above ammunition 
harmful to a revolver of that caliber? 

L. SAuNDERS. 

Ans.—The .32-20 has a limited range for ac- 
curacy and killing power of about 200 yards but 
don’t attempt to use the high velocity cartridge 
in a revolver: 

You are liable to blow the walls of the cylin- 
ders unless it is one of the latest Smith and 
Wesson or Colt’s with heat treated cylinders 
especially prepared for the load. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


NOT SUFFICIENTLY POWERFUL 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: 

A great deal has been said about the new 
.25-20 Hi-Speed Remington Cartridge with mush- 
room bullet. Some say it is big enough for deer. 
Others say it makes the .25-20 just about right 
for woodchucks. I intend purchasing a .25-20 
Savage rifle and I would like your opinion of 
this cartridge. 

Guienn PuHitutps. 

Ans.—The .25-20 high speed cartridge is posi- 
tively not heavy enough for Deer. Its use will 
certainly result in entirely too many unfortunate 
animals being wounded and dragging themselves 


off. 

Nothing smaller than the .25-35 should be used 
for that purpose and that is not quite heavy 
enough for the average shot. 

The .25-20 is good enough for Woodchucks and 
other forms of vermin but if you have in mind 
using your rifle for Deer, get a bigger one. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


«SPRINGFIELD SIGHT BASE 
Arms AND AmMuNITION Ep!ToR: 

1. Is the rear sight base, on the Model 1903 

Springfield rifle, integral with the barrel? If 
not, canit be removed by an amateur? If it is 

ible for an t to handle the job please 
state how it should be done. 

2. In one of your articles in Frerp & STREAM 
you stated that you had fixed the windage screw 
on your Lyman 48 rear sight so that it could not 
be turned except with a screwdriver. Please tell 
me how I can fix mine the same way. 

. J. Bonnam. 

Ans.—The rear sight base on the Springfield 
rifle is not integral with the barrel. It can be 
very easily removed. If you will operate on the 
lefthand side of the sight band with a file care- 
fully, you will note a key driven in between 
the band and the barrel. When this key is drilled 
out, the band can be readily taken off. 

If you will remove the slides in your 48 
micrometer sight and send it to Griffin and 
Howe, 234 East 39th Street, New York City, 
when you are through shooting for this season, 
they will remove the gnurled windage head and re- 
place it with a small screw of the same thread. 
You will then have no further worry about the 
windage being changed in drawing the sight 


from a saddle-boot. 
Suootinec Eprtor. 
‘END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





GAME AND FISH LAWS 
(Continued from page 65) 
MARYLAND FRESH-WATER FISHING 


Quves.—A friend of mine has been telling me 
of the rather fine fresh-water fishing he has 
been enjoying in Maryland, and I am about per- 
suaded to try it myself this year. Can you ad- 
vise me the restrictions and license requirements 
of the State? 

E. C. Horrman. 

Ans.—Maryland, above tidc-water, trout, April 
1 to June 30; black bass and other fresh-water 
species, July 1 to November 30. Limit, 20 trout, 
20 black bass a day; minimum length, trout, 6 
inches; bass, 9 inches; pike or pickerel, 14 inches. 
Nonresident license, $5. Special season, rainbow 
trout, Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls 
in Garrett County, July 1 to November 30. Also 
special law for Deep Creek Lake, Garrett County: 
Open season, all fish, June 1 to ‘August 15; limit, 
10 trout, and 50 combined all others, a day: 
minimum length, trout, 8 inches; all others, 5 
inches; licenses—nonresident of State, $5.25; 
resident of State, nonresident Garrett County, 
$2.75; resident of county, $1.25 

GAME AND aa Law Eprror. 


GAME FISH, MISSOURI 


Qves.—If convenient, please advise me the 
fishing laws of Missouri. 


Sam A. PETERs. 


Ans.—Missouri, trout, June 1 to October 31, 
except from March 1 to May 30 trout may be 
taken in sings and spring branches located in 
any State park; black bass, crappie, jack salmon, 
goggle-eye, June 1 to February 28. Limit, rock 
bass (goggle-eye), 20; other bass, 10; trout, 10; 
crappie, 15; jack salmon or pike, 5; white perch, 
15; channel cat, 10; but not more than 25 in all 
of game fish a "day; minimum length, none pre- 
scribed. Nonresident license, $3. 

Game ANp Fish Law Epitor. 


NEBRASKé. 


Oves.—Will you please tell me the law of 
Mebraska on bass, trout, and other game fish? 
Guy D. Witson. 
Ans.—Black bass, Nebraska, June 10 to April 
30; pickerel, May 1 to December 31; trout, pike, 
pike perch, April 1 to October 31; white, striped, 
and rock bass, crappie, white, yellow, or ringed 
perch, sunfish, bullheads and catfish season open 
entire year. Limits, 25 each of bullheads and 
perch; 15 in all of other game fish a day; mini- 
mum length, black bass, 9 inches; trout, 8 inches: 
= pickerel, 12 inches white, striped, and rock 
ass, crappie, perch, 6 inches; bullheads, 5 
inches; catfish, 11 inches; sunfish, none specified. 
License, nonresident over 16, $2; alien, $5. 
Game anv Fisu Law Ep1tor. 


OKLAHOMA 
‘ Syne are Oklahoma’s laws on game 
sh? 


S. T. Coreman. 
Ans.—Game fish in Oklahoma may be taken 
at any time with hook and line. Limits, 10 bass, 
25 of all game fish a day; minimum length, bass, 
8 inches; trout, 7 inches; crappie, 5 inches. 
Game fish defined as black bass, strawberry, 
calico, or goggle-eye bass, crappie, white and 
yellow or ringed perch, rainbow, brook, loch- 
leven, brown and introduced trout, channel cat- 
fish. Nonresident fishing license, $5; issued by 

warden, deputy, or county clerk. 
GaME AND Fisu Law Eprrtor. 


TENNESSEE; EXCEPTIONS 


Ques.—A friend of mine advised me to write 
Frecp AND StreAM for information on the fish- 
ing law of Tennessee. I expect to spend some 
time in the State this year and would like to 
know the laws. 

Keita W. Snowpen. 


Ans.—Tennessee, open season, brook and rain- 
bow trout, black bass, landlocked salmon, crappie, 
rock bass (black perch), June 16 to April 14; 
limits, none specified; minimum length, crappie, 
rock bass, 6 inches; others, 7 inches. Nonresi- 
dent license, $2.50. For local laws and special 
Reelfoot Lake act, write State Game Warden, 
Nashville. 

Game anv Fisu I.aw Eptror. 


KENTUCKY’S NEW LAW 


Ques.—Can you give me any information on 
the fishing laws of Kentucky. 
L. N. Hayes. 


Ans.—The new Kentucky fishing law, adopted 
at the session of the legislature this year, effec- 
tive June 16, fixes the open season as June 1 to 
April 30, following, for all angling in the State. 
Limit, 12 bass, 12 trout, 15 rock bass (goggle- 
eye), 25 crappies a day; person fishing two days 
in succession may have two days’ limit in pos- 
session. Minimum length, black bass, trout, 10 
inches; crappie, 8 inches. Nonresident license, 
$2.50; required of male adults. 

Game AND Fisu Law Eprrtor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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COMET Electric 


Light Plant *] 48 


for Your Cottage, r10-Volt Plant, 
Camp or Boat Complete. Nerd 
“njoy the | advantages of 


eiectricity, at lowest cost. This 
plant lights 16 25-watt lamps, or 






uses. Has air-cooled en- 


gas tank—all in one unit. 
Safe, sturdy, — 
guaranteed. $148 

32-volt plant with ‘ar 
tery, $195; 6- and 12- 
volt outfits, $125 and 
$135. Write for folder 
chantns all COMET 
Plant: 

comet ELECTRIC CO., Dept. FS, Sadiasapetia, tnd. 

M'fr's of Electrical Equipment for 28 years 





White’s Whippet and White’s WHI-CO-WIF 
WHITE'S latest Pals for Racing, Camp, Vaca- 
tion and Fishing are ‘“‘the last word’’ in 
unique design, speed and good looks. WHITE 

quality and workmanship guarantee their 

dependability. Write for free illustrate 
catalog of — line, including canoes. 
Pak +h & oe. 
Town, 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 


\ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “F”—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS — ARROWS 
Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerang: 22”, beasts 

bent ash; with instructions—$1.75 

L. E. StemmlerCo. (Dept. F) Queens Village, N.Y, 
Est. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 



























We had lost 
the trail 


Up IN the big woods last sum- 
mer, we were headed back to 
camp late one afternoon when 
we missed the trail and wandered 
off in the dusk. Say, what an ex- 
perience! It took us all night to 
find camp and every one of us 
swore on the spot he’d never 
leave again without a good flash- 
light. Not after that experience! 


Take an Eveready Flashlight 
with you and be prepared for 
darkness—any amount of it, any- 
where. And along with your re- 
serve supplies, take some spare 
Eveready Batteries. These bat- 
teries give you an extra ration of 
light, with their big reserve of 
power. They’re jammed, crammed 
full of long-lasting usefulness 
and they have a place in every 
sportsman’s outfit. Get the flash- 
light habit and always keep your 
flashlights loaded for darkness 
with genuine Eveready Batteries, 


BAL-RING 


OAR LOCK 
NEWER—BETTER 


Easiest-working Oar Lock 4 
devised. Feather or ¢ 


Money_and refunded if not satisface 

tory. Write for f and dealer's proposition. 

ANDREW SMITH Co. 
Milwaukee, Wi 


182 E. Clybourn St., is. 





Arms & 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, T: 
Pistols. * 


Side Arms. Target and Air 

© 128 page Arms 

A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.VY., 
» Fifth Avenue t 42nd St 
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$1 .25 Per Pair 
—Postpaid 
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GUN REPAIRING 


BY FIRST CLASS MECHANICS 
Now is the time to have your Gun or Rifle over- 
hauled for the coming season. All kinds of 
general repairing: Guns, Ammunition, Fishing 
Tackle, Camping, Golf, Archery and Tennis. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE IDEAL SPORT! 
Warre Tooay For Our NEw 
Free 1926 CaTacos 


WOLVERINE ARCHERY TACKLE 
COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 















THE FOREST RANGER’S JOB 
(Continued from page 93) 

forage allowance. Where a car is neces- 
sary for official use, the government pays 
ordinary running expenses in the form of 
a mileage allowance. Board and other 
traveling expenses are allowed when a 
ranger is absent from his official head- 
quarters. 

As the “National Forest Manual” has it, 
“men selected for district ranger positions 
should be young, of rugged physique, and 
in good mental and physical health.” If 
this equipment is coupled with a love of 
the outdoors in general and of the woods 
in particular, and with the other qualities 
that usually go to make for success in any 
line of endeavor — success measured in 
terms of satisfaction with worth-while 
work well done rather than in dollars and 
cents—the youthful ranger may be con- 
sidered a promising sapling, in a fair way 
to grow to big-timber dimensions. 


SPIDERS—FRIENDS OR 
ENEMIES? 
(Continued from page 40) 

in serious trouble. If the poachers are 
large enough to jar the web, the owner 
may sally forth to do battle. When that 
happens, all spider friendships based upon 
family relations terminate abruptly. The 
invaders meet the same fate that is dealt 
out to other victims of the web. All spiders 
are conscienceless cannibals. 

The trap-door spider, one of the most 
common forms of ground spiders, does its 
hunting from a blind much the same as 
many sportsmen hunt waterfowl. His 
blind is a hole in the ground which he digs 
for himself and to which he fits a neat, 
little earthen lid hidden with a fastening 
of web. When he gets hungry, he peeps 
out from under his trap door and then 
pounces out upon some passing insect. 
The prey is dragged into the spider par- 
lor, and there the feast begins. 

At times when this method of hunting 
is poor, the trap-door spider baits his prey 
to his door. He does this by finding some 
scrap of animal or vegetable matter that 
will attract flies, carrion beetles or come 
what will. 

A glimpse into a spider’s “garbage pail” 
is all that any intelligent sportsman will 
require to convince him that the spider is 
the ally of the outdoor man. Unedible frag- 
ments of flies, mosquitoes and other insects 
are invariably scattered about every spider 
web that has been in use for even a single 
day. 

In view of the usefulness of spiders 
and the fact that they are by no means a 
source of danger worth worrying about, it 
is curious that many persons are ready to 
kill every spider upon sight. Man’s suffer- 
ing by reason of them has been almost 
wholly in the form of needless and irra- 
tional fear. This is something that every 
sportsman should endeavor to conquer. 

Among hundreds of friends who are 
hunters, fishermen, campers or motor tour- 
ists, I have been unable to find one who 
was willing to vouch for ever having been 
bitten by a spider. As an outdoor man who 
has spent a great deal of time in the open 
spaces hunting, fishing, camping and con- 
stantly coming in contact with spiders, 
I’ve had to tease them into biting me in 
order to observe the effects of their venom. 
In studying them, I’ve handled countless 
spiders with my bare hands, but not one 
ever attempted to bite me without my hav- 
ing deliberately provoked it. 

As a possible source of mortality or 
disability, spiders are not even taken into 
consideration by reputable health, life and 
accident insurance organizations. Here 
we come to a subject of vital importance 
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to every sportsman. There are certain 
policies issued by so-called mutual or 
assessment plan insurance firms that carry 
a joker to the effect that such policies offer 
no compensation for death or disability 
resulting from the bite or sting of an 
insect. 

This indicates just two things. Those 
insurance firms recognize that they are 
not liable to be called upon to pay a claim 
resulting from the bite of a spider, or, like 
many other people, they are not aware of 
the fact that a spider is not an insect by 
any dictionary or biological definition. 
There would be some mighty interesting 
litigation if the latter interpretation were 
brought to a show-down in court in con- 
nection with an insurance claim resulting 
from a spider bite. 

In an effort to feel out several so-called 
mutual insurance concerns on the fore- 
going subject, I took advantage of the 
recent black-widow spider scare. Letters 
were addressed to them calling attention 
to the many serious cases alleged to have 
resulted from the bite of this particular 
spider. I followed these letters by a direct 
question as to the value of their policy 
in the event of the policy holder meeting 
death or disability from the bite of one 
of these spiders. 

Two insurance firms replied that their 
policies afforded no indemnity “for the 
bite or sting of an insect”—therefore, no 
indemnity could be claimed for death or 
disability resulting from the bite of the 
black-widow spider. The replies proved 
conclusively that to these insurance com- 
panies spiders, scorpions, centipedes and 
probably every other small creature that 
bites, stings, creeps, crawls or flies is re- 
garded as an insect. 

Another insurance company with whom 
this subject was taken up by letter replied 
that the insect clause in their policy had 
recently been eliminated; therefore, the 
policy would pay for death or injury re- 
sulting from the bite of a spider “or any 
other insect.” 

Mankind’s greatest suffering by reason 
of spiders has evidently been mostly in the 
form of needless and wholly absurd fear. 
Sportsmen have unquestionably come in 
for something more than their share of 
such worry and unnecessary mental suf- 
fering. It is, therefore, high time that 
sportsmen emancipated themselves from 
fears and superstitions which are not con- 
ducive to pleasure or physical well-being. 


HEN one is inclined to shudder, 

have cold chills or shrink at the 
sight of a spider, it would be well to re- 
flect upon what life in the open would be if 
we had no spiders. We will never have any 
statistics to tell us how many people have 
been saved from the ravages of typhoid, 
dysentery, yellow fever and malaria that 
would have been spread among them by 
flies and mosquitoes destroyed by the 
spiders. We will never have any figures 
to tell us how many famines may have 
been averted by reason of the destruction 
of crop-destroying insect pests that have 
been eliminated by the spiders. 

In thinking of these things, we cannot 
attempt to think merely in terms of spider- 
prey pests on earth today. We must do 
our thinking in terms of the progeny of 
all the pests of all time that the spiders 
have destroyed. If any one doubts the 
importance of that statement, let him take 
a pencil and plenty of paper, and attempt 
to estimate the progeny of a single pair 
of flies or mosquitoes over a period of a 
year. If you try it, you'll run out of figures 
almost before the job is started. 

A little common-sense thought along 
such lines, and we realize that all mankind 
owes a debt of gratitude to the spiders. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


Manufacturers of high grade rifles 
We specialize in outfitting hunting parties 
and carry a practical and comprehensive line 
of equipment. 
Our 100 page equipment catalogue sent on 
receipt of 25c. New gun and rifle catalogue 
25c additional. 


234 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


ERLESS 
#2" REVOLVER 


EXTRA PROTECTION 
Fits in Your Vest Pocket 
Unusually small and com- 
pact, 4” overall, weighs 6 














$ oz. takes 6-22 = ane 
smokeless shells. Nickle or 
BY EXPRESS Gun Metal finish. Leather 


Holster—75e extra. 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 2306 w. 16th st., PHILA., PA. 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, ete., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 
scalps for mounting. 


989 Gates Avenue 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light. Double Lens 
and Darkening Door. Shines 
wherever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
= Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, III. 





















How do you 
buy? 


‘Whee you enter a store to buy 
anything, how do you ask for it? 
Do you call for the articles by 
name, or do you generalize—a 
bass bait; a fly rod; a shot gun; so 
many yards of line? 

It is much better and far more 
satisfactory to specify the articles 
you want by name, for merchan- 
dise that is good enough to be sold 
by name is almost always better 
in quality, and no higher in price, 
than goods of uncertain lineage 
and less certain quality. 

The advertising columns carry 
advertised names that are familiar 
to thousands of people. They rep- 
resent those articles that stand 
for the best in their respective 
classes of merchandise—quality 
all through. 

Advertising keeps these names 
before you constantly. Advertising 
is a constant reminder that the 
articles you want are the same 
articles you see advertised month 
by month—that justify their being 
by the service they render. And 
advertising brings you news—of 
inventions, discoveries, improve- 
ments that keep you up to date. 

Tell the sales-clerk what you 
want by its advertised name. 

¢ You'll get it—and your money 
will purchase full value. It pays 
to read advertising and remember 
advertised names. 





























The sportsman, among all others, enjoys 
greater advantages from their cooperative 
habits. There is no other creature of the 
fields and streams rendering the service 
that the sportsman receives from the 
spiders. They should be entitled to his | 
respect and protection—not his aversion. | 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


while my uncle had built a cottage at a | 


lake near our town. Several times he had 
invited me to go fishing, but I didn’t care 
about it. One day last year he brought 
back a fine catch of black bass and a good 
story about the’ big one that got away. 
That settled matters for me. Next week- 
end I would go out with him. I unearthed 
my fishing tackle, looked it over, bought 
a new line and some good bass lures. 

The first morning I was up early, con- 
trary to Charley’s practise. I started fishing 
at four o’clock—I mean learning how to 
cast. I finally got on to it after a time and 
could cast about thirty to forty feet. Then 
the fun started. The bass began to strike. 
I was using a twenty-pound test line, and 
experienced little difficulty in playing and 
landing the fish. I had learned to be calm. 

Suddenly the fish stopped biting. In the 
bottom of the boat there lay seven dandy 
bass. The largest one weighed three pounds 
and six ounces by my pocket scale. 

I was about to go in when I saw a big 
one rise. I cast over the spot. It was about 
thirty yards, but I hit the mark. Whang! 
Something struck with a smash. I knew I 
wasn’t going to drag that baby right up 
to the boat. I started to reel in, but it 
seemed as though my hook had become 
fastened to a log. I thought I had lost the 


| fish. I kept reeling. I looked down into the 


water, right into a pair of green eyes. 

I couldn’t see the rest of the body. What 
in the world was it, the granddad of all 
bass? The fish was off. How he did go! 
First he was on the right, then on the left 
side of the boat, then under it. I became 
very much excited and began to yell so 
loudly that you could have heard me a 
mile away. 

It brought a response; my uncle came 
running out. I told him to bring a shotgun 
and added a'few adjectives for him to hurry. 
He didn’t know what it was all about, but 
he came, minus the shotgun. I kept telling 
him to go back and get it, but he came 
right along. It did not take him long to 
join me, and by maneuvering his boat he 
finally got into mine. 

In the meantime the fish had quieted 
down, and seemed to be resting up to give 
the line a new trial. My uncle took the 
oars and started for the middle of the lake. 
I objected; I wanted to go toward shore. 
But he said if the fish once got in the weeds 
he would be lost. I never heard of drowning 
fish, but that was what he was attempting. 

After rowing around several minutes 
he told me to reel in. The fish again felt 
like dead weight. I kept on reeling. At last 
he came—not drowned by any means..He 
made several short runs, but was getting 
weaker and weaker. I got him up alongside 
the boat, and my uncle slipped the net under 
him. All that went in was his head, but it 
was enough. My uncle reached down, 
caught him under the gills and lifted him 
into the boat. Boy! What a fish! The 
biggest great northern pike I had ever 
seen or hoped to catch. When we got to 
shore, we weighed him. He topped the 
scale at 31 pounds and 2 ounces, and was 
51 inches long, with a girth of 20 inches. 
I okehed Cedar Lake, Minnesota, right 
then and there. 

My rod was a Bristol, steel; my line a 
Black Oreno, and the reel a Shakespeare. 
The lucky lure was a Dardevle spoon. 








: and 
Automobile Hitch 


Guaranteed Satisfactory. Nothing else to buy 
—attach hitch to car and you’re ready to go. 
Made only in one size—best materials—by a 
well known, rated, trailer manufacturer. 
Read these specifications—1'4” forged axle— 
Timken Roller Besrings—30 x 3% clincher 
wheels with 30 x 34% Pneumatic Tires—semi- 
elliptic springs, shackled in spring hangers— 
y 60 x 42 inches, oak construction with pine 
flooring—28” from ground to floor—9’’ panel, 
5” flare—drop endgate—drawbar special shock 
absorbing—quick coupler which cannot bind. 
Order early for quick delivery—$17.50 cash 
with order, balance sight draft thru your bank. 
Fully guaranteed. You can return it after ex- 
amination if not satisfactory. But you won’t 
when you see this trailer. 


THE MIAMI TRAILER SCRAPER CO. 
Box S78 Troy, Ohio 
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“Ortp Towns” are famous for their steadiness and 
Priced as low as $67. 


From dealer or factory. Free catalog gives complete 


information about all models, including square-stern 


canoes, dinghies, etc. OLD Town CANOE Co., 817 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





THE HUNTER 


Fixed Scope—Rigid Mount 
Light Weight, Smooth outline 
No Projections, No Springs 


BELDING & MULL £23, 0:itels Read 


Writefor circular 


ra. Oct. 29, 1914 












JOSTAM 


12, 1915 
Sone. 20, 1927 New Hy-Gun Re- 
coil Pad for Rifles 
and Shotguns 
1927 proved a 


cess for this new oan. 
It’s a winner with the tra, 
and field shooters everywhere 
From your dealer or direct ONLY $3. 
Address Dept. B 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 








Your Den or Summer Cottage 
ls not complete without a touch of the outdoors. 
our favorite game head above the fireplace, a 

momnted & or two, a few fur rugs on the walls 











+ make e an admirable surrounding {i our 
dreams. tet us help you make this a reality. Send for free on 


and price list. 
JONAS BROS. 
Master Taxidermists, 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 














Sell Your Shotguns, 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


TRIGGER’S 


Best Prices 
150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Kenic i: SPariincn teen: 


Seatac of good sporting ‘dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their seh. fine & STREAM vendere are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. circulation of 








any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM + sc eamaiaatal 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





















POLICE DOGS 





Sturdy Northernstock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

RAPPO Vi miNAL VANDEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEIAKCS34026 8272782 Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards are 
pony the most important in the World. 
reeders and Importers of the Choicest Pedi- 
onal St. Bernards. 
how Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 
Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hereuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Atlantic 2681 











Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 
Shomont Waite Gol lists of # 


world’s 
White Collen et 


INELS 
Monticello, Iowa 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 
Pedigree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 


West Chester, Penna. 


Box 358-S 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
liome guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
cent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


SOME POINTER BREEDS 


HE dog which is designated by the 
appellation of the English pointer 
was of a wider European origin; 
and was known not only in Spain, 
but in Portugal and also in France; in- 
deed, he was to be met within all parts of 
the Continent, before the Spanish pointer 
was introduced into the British Isles, where 
he was crossed with the foxhound and 
the greyhound to give more speed to the 
English pointer breed, as we now know it. 

The Spanish pointer was a ponderous 
appearing dog; he was slow and heavy. 
But he was reasonably sure. The very 
shape of his head pointed to a well-devel- 
oped brain of a capacity suitable for the 
exercise of the requirements of the par- 
ticularly sensitive olfactory nerves that 
reach from the nostrils of the dog to con- 
nect with the brain. It was the Spanish 
pointer which gave the “nose” to the 
pointer as we know him in America. The 
clumsiness of the old breed has been bred 
out entirely. 

There are still some of the double-bar- 
reled nosed French pointers in America. 
Recently, a correspondent wrote and asked 
for an opinion regarding these peculiar 
nostrilled dogs—a property or character- 
istic that may sometimes be seen in French 





bulldogs. This fact suggests that at some 
early time there was a mix up in the 
breeding of Spanish bulldogs and Span- 
ish pointers. There is reason to believe 
that the French pointer dogs had their 
origins in Spain or in Portugal. 

The wide furrow that runs between the 
nostrils of the French breed of pointer, 
gives to the animal's countenance a very 
grotesque appearance. All pointers, how- 
ever, exhibit a very different character 
and form to the setter. The French point- 
ers are often thick and chubby creatures, 
with large short heads, long pendant ears, 
and covered with short, smooth hair. Nor 
do they always possess the generosity 
of disposition which is so distinguishing 
a trait in the character of the setter. It 
has been said that a judicious cross be- 
tween the French pointer and the English 
pointer, brings about a good-nosed and 
fairly fast shooting dog. 

The German shert-haired pointers are 
becoming popular in America. Some ex- 
cellent photographs of these dogs, on 
game, have been published from time to 
time in this magazine, with the result that 
the really substantial and good looking 
German dogs have risen in the estimation 

of open-minded sportsmen here. 

The foreign-born shooting man gener- 
ally possesses a forgivable weakness for 


A LOVELY POINT AT GROUSE 
A splendid picture of the stylish, handsome pointer Ace, the property of J. Spencer Berger, New Haven, Conn. 
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the dogs of his old homeland; and, as a 
consequence, America is singularly well- 
provided with the sporting dogs of several 
countries. 

The perfection of the pointer, like that 
of the hound, is a most desirable object 
if the pointer be produced with a hand- 
some form, plenty of bone, good feet, and 
size. If he is possessed of a form and 
figure calculated for motion and endur- 
ance and with a _ sensible head, the 
sportsman will have every reason to be 
satisfied. 

The English pointer is particularly pop- 
ular in America, where he has probably 
attained more speed than in other coun- 





ON QUAIL IN NEW JERSEY 
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SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 
Springers and Cockers 


We have a few 
of our champion 
brood matrons 
still unsold. They 
are mated and 
will poodece typi- 
cal Spaniels. 
Champion Sires 
for sale and at 
service at reduced 


Tates. 
i} We will have a 
i few Cocker and 
eee) Springer puppies 
ready for delivery 
Reserve one now that will make you a_ hunting 
dog next fall. Our stock is in great demand as field 
workers and for exhibition. Satisfied customers all over 
America proclaim Winnebago Spaniels give satisfaction. 
WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg., Box F, 153, Oshkosh, 

Wisconsin. Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners. 
“Quality Not Quantity. Our Motto” 








Sporting Spaniels 
Cockers and Fields 


We have the mod- 
ern black English 
Field Spaniels. 
The dog you are 
proud to be seen 
with. Puppies from 
Field Trial Win- 
ners, also a partly 
broken year old 
bitch, for sale. 


SAND SPRING FARM 


Morristown New Jersey 

















rz . Telling about 


NEMA | 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms - Hookworms 
n 


DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 














30 years Bird Hunter and Trainer—Guide. 


P. 0. Intervale, Maine 





DOG TRAINER—Enroll Your Puppy Now in 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE” Among the Maine Hills 
Drumming Grouse and Whistle of Woodcock can be heard from its door. 
4 Experienced Handlers. Thousand of Acres to train over. 
Play Yards 75 yards square. Pupils never chained. No fleas or internal parasites allowed. 


Setters—Spaniels—Pointers—Retrievers—A few puppies. 
E. N. ATHERTON 





Ship to: New Gloucester, Maine 





A beautiful brace of young pointers near Lak 
t is each dog’s point 


tries. He is allowed to range farther and 
wider than anywhere else, this scope or 
wide-ranging being given because of the 
largeness of the terrain and the scar- 
city of game. Thus, a lighter, brighter 
pointer has been developed. 

A higher carried stern has ‘also been 
brought about on both the pointer and 
the setter. The old liking for a gun dog 
which carried his tail as straight as a 
ramrod at the level or slightly below the 
line of the rump, is almost a dog of the 
past. These high carried tails are particu- 
larly noticeable among the field trial dogs 
of the present time. 

The License Committee of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club passed, on March 13, 
1928, a resolution that hereafter the regu- 
lar classes for show pointers must not be 
divided of weight. This, in our opinion, is 
a very serious mistake on the part of the 
members of the Committee whose ruling 
was published in April, 1928. 


PPEARANCE goes a very long if 
not the whole way at a dog show, and 
there will be found few judges who care 
about placing a small-sized or 45 pound 
dog over a 55-60 pound pointer. It will be 
found that the small dog, if sound, will be 
a particularly well-made little fellow. He 
will probably be a better knit or shaped 
dog; and his formation, if he be leggy 
enough, will be found particularly good, 
just as the best jewels are discovered in 
the smallest bulk. 

If there are twenty pointers in the ring, 
nineteen of which are 55-60 pound dogs, 
the other or single dog left being under 
45 pounds, never minding if the small dog 
be ever so well-shaped, good-looking, and 
representative of his breed—it will be 
difficult to find an adjudicator who will 





WELL TRAINED > 
Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Liewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Pointers. 
Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups 


DUCK DOGS 


In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some _ choice 
pups. Enclose six cents for description 


Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 


JL 


Pointers, Setters 
nd Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cranpier, Prop. 








LLEWELLYN SETTER AND 
POINTER PUPS 


As fine as money can buy. Best of blood lines 
from natural self-made shooting dogs. Not kennel 
raised or bred, but out of my private shooting 
dogs. Perfect beauties and guaranteed as repre- 


sented. $20.00 each. 
WM. SUHLING Kampsville, Ill. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young 
dogs bred from best Field Trial, Show 
and Hunting stock; all papers. Also two 
high class shooting dogs. 

W. J. THAYER 


South Byron, New York 





R. F. D. 27 


















MILLER’S A-I 
DOG FOODS, 


Your dog will relish these famous 
— Ss ods. + ten nag =. x 
rial feeding an our ¢ 7 
Pink of Condition’. + ‘ 
Battle Creek Food Co. 

732 nate 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


IRISH SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


Beautiful Irish Setters bred from choice Show and 
Hunting Stock; Enrolled and ready for training. 
Pointer puppies carrying Comanche Zig Field, John 
Procter and Lady Ferris Blood close up. Write 


DR. E. B. MILLER Elkton, Virginia 











black and tan, cold nosed, bugle voiced, 

American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 
dom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
trailing ability. Unexcelled for big e, m, fox 
or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LISTS of superlative trained and untrained % 
bred vr gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 


receipt 1 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
S . Clairsville Ohio, R No. 1 





YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long ~~" Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stu 








Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 


FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DeRONDE 


48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 
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“TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all b to owners. Eighty 
percent arriving in New York are cleared by us. 

Your Shipments. 

















Rout 
SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


W. ANTED Pure bred English 


Blood Hounds, train- 
ed or untrained. Must be registered. Will 
pay spot cash. Give full description in 
the first letter. 


PIEDMONT BLOODHOUND KENNELS 
Martinsville, Va. 
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Horsrorp Harvester 


W: are placing at public stud Horsrorp 
Harvester, of the well known Tissington 
Strain, and Horsrorp Herotc, both imported 
from England, and each one several times a 
Field Trial Winner,—HArveEsTER winning in 
all four Field Trials held last Fall at Brew- 
ster, N. Y., Cornwall, N. Y., Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y., and Edgerton, Wisconsin. These are 
points to consider if you wish to breed your 
matron for working stock. We prepay return 
charges on all visiting matrons. 

We offer puppies at $50.00 to $75.00 each, de- 
livered and registered with the American Kennel 
Club. If any puppy we sell does not live to be a 
_ old we will give another one in its place free 
of cost. 

For anyone wishing foundation stock we offer some 
brood matrons already bred. 

Our kennels are located on the Lincoln Highway 
at Kingston, New Jersey. Personal inspection in- 


vited. 
CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100°, as 
represented, or money refunded. 


RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
worms but have had running fits only a 





few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 





FOR SALE, TWO LITTERS 


Springer Spaniel Puppies, one by Flint of 
Avandale X Flame of Avandale, she by Int. Ch. 
Laverstoke Powderhorn. Black and white and 
liver and white. 

One by Princling of Avandale X Dolly of 
Abilene, she by Ch. Springbok of Ware, X Ch. 
Yenda of Maple Grove. Liver and white. 

Dr. R. B. MILLER, Abilene, Kansas 














. . 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Boghurst Rover, Avandale and Horsford Blood 
Lines. From our own personal shooting dogs. 
These puppies will make good in the field or 
on the bench. Priced for quick sale. We must 
unload. 

DR. AND MRS. J. H. KING 

Ashland, Ohio 








Shooting Dogs Trained 


Trained to Suit You! 


Brood Bitches Boarded and Puppies reared. Good 
kennels, excellent climate. Best attention. I will 
take young Spaniels and Retrievers for yard-break- 
ing during the summer months. Sandy soil and 
a great place for raising puppies, which I would 
take for part of the litter or at so much per month. 


E. L. Armstrong, P.O. Box 163, Douglas, Ga. 





FOR SALE 


Water Spaniel Puppies from thoroughbred 
Registered Hunting Stock. Males $25.00, 
Females $15.00. All papers furnished. Every 
pup guaranteed as represented. 


RUSSELL THOMPSON 


Box 135 Wood Lake, Nebraska 
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“go” for the small dog, and place him 
over a lot of big dogs. “A good big one 
will always beat a good small one”—thus 
the old and sporting saying; but that is 
no reason the small dog should be put 
down as being unable to beat the big dogs. 

From the time of the,commencement of 
dog shows (1859), pointers have been di- 
vided of weights for exhibition purposes. 
There have been highly typical dogs of 
all weights. There can be little or no rea- 
son that the 45 pounds and over, and the 
under 45 pounds classes should be discon- 
tinued. So far as show pointers go, the 
A.K.C.’s new Rules will destroy the exis- 


Field and Stream—July, 1928 


Some people appear to be inclined to 
think, indeed, believe that a springer span. 
iel commences at 38 pounds weight; and 
he can be “as big as a house” if he 
happens to grow that way. But there can 
be reason in all things. The springer must 
not become the size of a “dropper”—the 
colloquial term or name used to designate 
a cross-bred dog between a pointer and 
a setter. As the spaniel is a gun dog meant 
for working in low, dense and difficult 
cover, it follows that the height of a span- 
iel should be of more importance than the 
weight of the springer. For, quite obvi- 
ously, the spaniel has to stoop to conquer! 





TRAINING SPRINGER SPANIELS IN CANADA 
Charles Ayre, the Manitoba trainer, and three-and-a-half brace of Avandale Springers 


tence of the small pointer for bench show 
purposes. No kennel institution or body 
can afford to discourage the breeding (and 
showing) of representative specimens of 
the old breeds—the lesser weights of 
which have been ever considered useful 
and typical by generations of sportsmen. 


THE WEIGHTS OF SPRINGERS 


PRINGER spaniels of several heights 

and weights may be seen at any of the 
large bench shows of the day. The same 
remark can be made regarding the spring- 
ers observed at field trials. There have 
been considerable and rightful complaints 
made in reference to the lack of a gen- 
eral fixity or sameness of “type” as looked 
upon at these events. The best reply anent 
some such a remark was that the conten- 
tion was true enough. But the fact re- 
mained that all the individuals of this and 
that type, were workers, What more was 
required of a spaniel? 

On the other hand, there have been bet- 
ter workers than others, and some of the 
smaller springers have made the best 
names for themselves at the public trials. 


| But that is not the point when we consider 


the beauty and glory of a good dog’s con- 
formation, and the charm connected with 
the characteristics of his breed, reflected 
in his form. Certain breeds have distin- 
guishable and highly desired “points”; 
and it is for these that the judge will look. 
Still the most characteristic dog of his 
breed, in a class, is unworthy of being 
awarded the first prize, if he be unsound. 

A bad footed, legged, and hocked dog 
has no rightful place in the foremost posi- 
tion at a show. Around 45 pounds is con- 
sidered a capital weight for an English 
Springer spaniel. As often as not the 
winning dogs will weigh 50-55 pounds. 
Still they are, as our friend remarked, 
“all workers!”, regardless of their size. 


The height of a water spaniel or a marsh 
spaniel, should and must be higher—a 
good deal higher—than the height of the 
springer of medium weight, or a spaniel of 
the short, brush-hunting kind. As 15 inches 
has been chosen or fixed upon as the height 
of a rabbiting beagle, at the shoulder, 
the height of a springer might be ap- 
proximated at a foot and a quarter. So, 
after all, the weight of a spaniel, for work 
on land, or in what is known as an up- 
land spaniel country, is not so much a 
consideration as the height of the span- 
iel dog. 

A leggy dog, if he have the strength, 
will be found the better retriever. This is 
only as would be expected; for the reason 
that a dog of good height can better bear 
aloft his burden, and keep his game— 
such as a jack rabbit, a duck, a goose 
or a pheasant from being dragged along 
the ground. There is retrieving and re- 
trieving ; that is to say there is the active 
dog which returns with his game, as if 
its weight or bulk were not worthy of 
much notice. On the other hand there 
are small and short-legged spaniels which 
are unable to carry their game, for the 
reason that (their physical proportions 
and powers are not capable of giving a 
a long and sustained retrieving perform- 
ance on land or from water. Swimming 
with a wounded or dead duck to the river 
or lake shore, the dog holding on to the 
bird by its wing, is retrieving of a sort; 
but it is far from what should be ex- 
pected from the able dog—the larger dog 
which can not only combat the rougher 
elements of choppy or ice-laden fresh or 
salt water, but will return with his bird 
in a finished and workmanlike manner. 

There are, of course, different ways of 
measuring the height of a spaniel. But the 
fair measurement can be only taken just 
as a horse is put under the standard placed 
across the body at the point over the top 
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of the shoulders or what is known as the 
withers’ formation. 

The upright of the standard is put at 
the side of the fore foot, the dog standing 
in his natural position—neither extended 
nor cramped. The level is now placed 
across the withers, and the underside of 
the level marked on the upright. The cor- 
rect height may be then measured with a 
yard tape. 

Hounds are classed by their inches. Let 
us take English fox hounds at 24 inches, 
harriers at 19 inches, and beagles at 15- 
16 inches. In the last case it must be men- 
tioned that the beagle is allowed another 
inch or sixteen inches of height in coun- 
tries outside of North America; for the 
reason that beagles in other countries are 
called upon to hunt hares which weigh 
from 7 pounds upwards. The biggest Amer- 
ican cottontails do not scale over 3 pounds, 
Beagles when called upon to hunt larger 
game than cottontails and snow-shoe rab- 
bits, are allowed the extra or more inches. 
Again there are “foot” beagles and 
“horse” beagles. 


F hounds—and there are several breeds 
and varieties of hounds—are correctly 
classed by heights, why should not hunt- 
ing spaniels be similarly separated? For 
spaniels, like hounds, are chosen by the 
sportsman, for the particular kind of game 
he desires to hunt. Thus the smaller 
springer spaniel became a woodcock span- 
iel, while the larger springer spaniel be- 
came a water spaniel, or mayhap, a setter! 
The woodcock or cocker spaniel is like- 
wise a good rabbiting spaniel. In com- 
parison with the larger spaniel, the under 
25 pound spaniel will not be found as 
powerful in or out of cover as the bigger 
dog; nor can he be of such service while 
retrieving the larger feather and fur. 
Returning to the subject of weights 
or suggested weights for English 
Springer spaniels, we are old enough 
to recollect the days when spaniels 
were simply divided by two weights :—28 


child. He hasn’t even a distinguishable 
name! Some of the best of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s “springers” were of this 25- 
38 pound sort. 

The English Springer Spaniel Field 


SPRINGER SPANIEL ENTHUSIASTS 
Samuel G. Adams (left) Harry D. Kirkover and 


Walton Ferguson, Jr. Their names appear on the 
S.S.F.T.A. list of judges 


Trial Association (America) states in its 
standard that springer dogs should aver- 
age about 45 pounds; bitches slightly less. 
There could be at least two divisions made 
for dogs (or bitches), and these could be 
45 pounds and under, and over 45 pounds. 
Then we wouldn’t see such a hotch-potch 
of types (or sizes) at the most important 
bench events. Or, perhaps, our hunting 
spaniels, like our hunting hounds, could 
be classed according to the heights they 
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A POINTING AIREDALE TERRIER 


Bob, the prize-bred Airedale standing at quail on Long Island. Owner: Herbert C. Hagstron, Se. James, 


pounds and under, and over 28 pounds. 
If the suggestion be correct that, a spaniel 
begins to become a springer at 38 pounds, 
then we will have 10 pounds to spare be- 
tween the old-fashioned cocker of 28 
pounds, and the 38 pound springer. But 
some would prefer presenting a little of 
this now unwanted weight to the 28 pound 
cocker, than take any avoirdupois away 
from the 38 pound springer. And, let it 
be added, this give and take suggestion 
is meant for the benefit of both the varie- 
ties of the working and retrieving spaniels. 
Today the 25-38 pound spaniel is nobody’s 


stand at the withers. There must be some 
way out of the difficulty. 


THE AIREDALE AS A HUNTER 
By Herbert C. Hagstron 


Y Airedale dog Bob was whelped in 
May, 1926, his sire being Lion 
Oorang, and his dam, Faith Oorang. I 
wanted him to make good in the hunting 
field; and, in this respect, he has come up 
to my highest expectations. 
I always thought that the springer span- 
iel was the best all-purpose dog until I 


AComplete 
Kennel Yard 
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Ts kennel yard, made 

up of “Buffalo” Portable 
Fencing, is beautiful, strong, 
economical and PORTABLE, 
Protect your dogs and beau- 
tify your grounds with this 
fine fencing. 

Assortment No. 1-A, con- 
taining 5 sections 7’ long x 
5’ high, 1 section 4’ 6” long 
x 5’ high and 1 gate 2’ 6” 
wide and 5’ high, will build 
the yard shown. It costs only 
$26.50 F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send check, money order 
or N. Y. drafe and start 
your “Buffalo” Portable 
Fencing System with this 
assortment—add to it as your 
tequirements increase. 

Write now for Booklet No. 80-E. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 
EsT. 1869 Inc. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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Grouse and Quail Dogs 


TEN shooting dogs, Pointers and Setters,-either 

sex, Registered dogs that it’s a pleasure to shoot 

over or to look at, and all nice retrievers. Shipped 
: . six days Trial, purchaser guaranteeing 

express both ways. Price from $150 to $400 each. 
rite your requirements—Not what I have. 


EUGENE PUGH HATTIESBURG, MISS. 














Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money de- 
posited with your express Agent for trial. I pay 
return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS Middleton, Tenn. 














D. B. LINDSEY 
COLONY, KANSAS 
Special terms for summer training 


Send me zeus bird dog to train on 
Prairie chicken and quail. Birds 
Plentiful. Start work June Ist. 
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CH. SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed’ 


100 
SPRINGER PUPPIES 





P ‘ any now ready to train. Spend a few moments 
daily in teaching one of these grand puppies, and by Fall you will 
have developed a genuinely useful and all-around hunting dog, 
Guaranteed to make workers and retrievers. Because they are sired 
by the most famous Springer Stud Dogs living and from dams who 


replace any puppy who fails to live one year. We guarantee safe 
delivery to any part of America. We prepay express charges and 
there is no duty on our dogs. Send for catalog. Priced at $65.00 up- 
wards. Deferred Payments where required. Buy an Avandale 
Puppy and get into the Springer game right! Drive up to Winnipeg 
and pick your own er! 


BRED BITCHES! ! BRED BITCHES! ! 


We have ready for immediate delivery many splendid bitches 
to Int. Ch. L'lle Messenger Boy Springer New or 

and Coleepe shows) Ch. Springbok of Ware (Sire of 125 Winners) 
Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale, Adonis of Avandale (Best 
Springer Dog Puppy ever seen) Imported Pierpoint Prince, ete. 

‘@ guarantee each bitch to be in whelp or will replace her. Reason- 
ably priced at $150.00 upwards, delivered. Deferred 
responsible buyers. The litter will more than pay for the mother. 
There will be « big demand for puppies sired by our Studs. Pick 
the ones vou want and sell the rest. Get our Branch Kennel Propo- 
Sition as offered in our new catalog. Remember there is no duty on 
our dogs. And we guarantee safe delivery. 


TRAINED DOGS AND BITCHES! 
Now is the time to orter a well trained Avandale Springer. We are 
completing the education of several very high-class youngsters and 
are offering them at especially low prices for Summer selling. Being 
ter dogs, they can be used for either land or water 
shooting and in every part of America. Fast and clever workers, 
steady to shot, wing and fur, tender and reliable retrievers, they 
will any hunting man, Learn from the e i others 
and do not go afield this year without one of our trained Springers, 
They will find all of your cripples. And will make your shootin 
more delightful than ever. Priced at $250.00 upwards, delivered. 
Ea £ Seed ant tegined Sihen, —_ age and then shoot —- 

‘is umn. Send for new catalog. No duty on our register 
stock. Deferred Payments when necessary. 2 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Manitoba 
World's Largest Breeder of High-Class Springer Spaniels 











BOGHURST 
SPRINGERS 


sired by the only 
Springer in the world 
holding his Champion- 
ship in England, 
Canada and_ the 
United States. Some 
§ good puppies ready 

Triple Int. Ch, Boghurst Rover right now. Order your 
trained dog now and we will keep it in training 
until you are ready. Do not delay getting some of 
this choice Springer blood. Buy one of our good 
matrons in whelp to the marvelous show and Field 
Springer Triple International Champion Boghurst Rover, 


















BOGHURST KENNELS (Registered) 
Higgs, Prop. 


Geo. H. 
431 Ne. Occidental Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 








Springer Spaniels Bargains 
Four wonderful litters. Children and grandchildren 
of world famous champions. Strong farm raise 
youngsters who will make good in field or show. All 
colors. Priced $20 to $50. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
At Stud—Kingfisher of Avandale. Winners dog, 
Portland five point show. Sire, Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale ex-Champion Little Coila. Fee $25. 
Kesterson’s Kennel, Skamokawa, Washington 








B. L. K. Worm Bane 

The answer to a crying need for dogs 
A new scientific capsule. that gets all the worms 
and prevents distemper. For running fits, auto- 
intoxication, indigestion, convulsions, etc. A new 
discovery, purely vegetable, non-toxic, perfecte« 
by a dog loving chemist after years of experi- 
menting. Eight capsules sent prepaid for $1.00. 


B. L. K. Chemists, Cushing, Okla. 








Write for FREE Folder on 


Dog and Puppy Feeding 


Contains complete information on the correct way to 
feed your dogs or puppies. 
Special Offer to Dog Owners 
4s otal Se poe fr ote » Ibs. for $1.00 of 
ip 0g shipped, postage id, 
to any address in the United Btates. heow 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan 
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started to hunt with Airedales. But now I 
think the Airedale will match the spaniel 
in every way, and besides, the Airedale 
can be used on big game. When I first 
broke in my dog, I started him just like 
I would a spaniel. I made: him spring 
all game such as rabbits and woodcock 
from brush heaps and briar patches. Before 
long he was running rabbits as good as 


WeLa GN vull——J UY ‘ 


FIRST AMERICAN GORDON 
SETTERS 


By Frederick van Wyck 


N 1842 my grandfather, George W. 
Blunt, imported the first Gordon set- 
ters—Rake and Rachel—that ever came 
to this country. They were for himself 
and Daniel Webster, and they came di- 





FIRST GORDON SETTER TO COME TO AMERICA 
This setter came directly from the Duke of Gordon's kennels. So that the dog would be recognized, His 
Grace sent this portrait 


most hounds in my locality. Although not 
giving so much tongue as a hound, you 
could always hear him. 

Then I started to use Bob to retrieve 
ducks. He will lie for hours by my side 
without giving a bit of trouble. And 
what is more, he usually comes back with 
his bird. Last fall I was shooting a pass 
where ducks were flying from the Sound 
to the more sheltered waters of the inside 
harbor. It was one of the coldest days of 
the year. I downed nine ducks in all, and 
each one was carried by the wind quite 
a way out and into the harbor. My Aire- 
dale dog retrieved every one of them. 

After Bob had come back with his first 
bird, his outer coat was thick with ice. 
And he remained in that condition until 
the end of the shoot. There can be no 
question about the hardness of the Aire- 
dale breed. 

Until last fall I was always doubtful 
about an Airedale pointing quail. I started 
to notice that the dog had a tzndency to 
point birds. It took quite some training 
to stop him from flushing quail, but I 
finally succeeded in making him stand. 


OU will notice in the picture that a 
small covey of quail is getting up just 
in front of the dog. The photographed birds 
are not so distinct as I would like them to 
be. But they can be made out in the photo. 
To sum up this Airedale’s accomplish- 
ments: He runs rabbits, ’coon and bear. 
He will run fox for a short way on a very 
wet day. He points quail and retrieves 
ducks. Everywhere I take my gun I can 
take my dog. Why is it that the Aire- 
dale is not popular as a hunting dog? Is 
it because he has not been given enough 
publicity ? 

I would like to see more about Aire- 
dales in the splendid Kennel section of 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

St. James, L. I., N. Y. 


rect from the Duke of Gordon’s kennels. 
The Duke of Gordon sent a water color, 
about 12 x 16, of Rake, done by Thad’s 
H. Lane, an English painter, so that there 
could be no doubt of the identity of the 
dog on his arrival, writes Mr. Van Wyck 
in the American Kennel Gazette, the of- 
ficial organ of the A. K. C., New York. 
You will notice in this picture of Rake, 
that in those days the dogs crouched much 
more at the point than they do at the 
present time, showing that training has 
improved them very much in this particu- 
lar, as the rigid, or I might say spec- 
tacular, pose of a dog at the point at the 
present moment is certainly much more 
admirable and easier to see in the field, 
particularly where there is brush. 
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HENRY CLAY’S LETTER ABOUT DOGS 


Rake was black, white and tan, while 
Rachel was solid black and tan. Mr. 
Webster claimed Rachel, my _ grand- 
father Rake, and there was quite a ri- 
valry as to which was the better, also 
as to their feeding, Webster claiming any 
good food was all right, while my grand- 
father fed only boiled cornmeal and milk 
for three months prior to Rake’s being used 
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to shoot over, so that his nose would be 
more keen. I think he was right, as Rake 
showed the better record. 

There was a neighbor who kept a large 
bulldog which was a cause of many an- 
noyances, as he would run after the dogs 
while in the field and cause them to flush 
the birds. My grandfather took Rake in 
hand and taught him to fight. Then he set 
Rake on the bulldog, and soon had the 
bull down and out. 

When the dogs arrived they were sent to 
my grandfather’s farm near Morristown, 
New Jersey, where he and Webster had a 
preserve. From there they took them on 
shooting trips to Virginia and other places, 
and always found them good for quail and 
partridge, and particularly good on wood- 
cock. We bred from them until 1906, when 


the last direct descendant was killed at my 
place in Scarsdale, New York. 

They were large, strong dogs with per- 
fect noses. Six-day-a-week dogs, also, as 
their pads did not get sore in stubble as 
the dogs of the present day do. They were 
essentially one-man dogs, but I believe 
this is a characteristic of all Gordon set- 
ters. I think they were even more so than 
the average. Their affection was so great 
that they were as good as a nurse where 
children were concerned. At the same 
time they were very efficient as watch 
dogs. 

The letter from Henry Clay, 1844, 
which is reproduced, to me is very char- 
acteristic of all of us, as I think that every 
lover of dogs pretends that he is not as 
fond of them as he really is. 


AMONG THE.GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


YOUR DOGS IN JULY 


F there is an “off season” for gun dogs, 

certainly the month of July would 
most fittingly represent that time. No 
game on which gun dogs are used enjoys 
an open season at this time of year; 
and mother birds are guarding their young 
in the fields and should not be molested 
by dogs (they have enough to contend 
with from crows and hawks, cats, etc.!) ; 
and it is usually too hot to take a dog 
afield. Vegetation is high and uncut—the 
conflicting odors of growing things keep 
a dog from scenting game—and nothing 
could be accomplished by going afield 
even if one would. 


stantly that their skin is irritated by their 
claws and that paves the way for any little 
infection to take hold. Shelley’s book gives 
an excellent formula for a home-made sul- 
phur dip and it is recommended to readers 
who would be fair to their dogs in the 
hot months. Most up-to-date kennels keep 
a barrel full of sulphur dip constantly on 
hand and dip each dog in the barrel at 
least a couple times a week. 

. A good flea soap will knock vast num- 
bers of these irritating insects, especially 
if plenty of time and elbow grease are uscd 
in the application. If you just give the 
dog a lick and a promise, however, even 


Time flies rapidly, however, and it. the best of flea soaps will fail to accom- 


won't be long before the frost is again on 
the pumpkin and good days lie ahead in 
the offing. 

That puppy you are bringing along for 
fall hunting needs attention in July just 
as much as in any other season of the year. 
For one thing, this is a month when fleas 
will bother him (or her) almost to dis- 
traction unless you do something about 
it to help with relief. Fleas are about as 
annoying as anything with which a dog 
has to contend. It seems almost impossible 
to rid a canine of them completely. We 
can, however, keep fighting them all the 
while and keep the grievance down to a 
minimum. 

The dog’s kennel or sleeping quarters 
should be disinfected at least once a week 
and preferably oftener. It won’t take long 
and the results are worth while. The dog 
will appreciate it and so will you in the 
long run. The regular use of a good dis- 
infectant is not an encouragement to fleas; 
but almost more important is the fact 
that the hot months are when dogs are 
most susceptible to skin troubles, such 
as mange; and an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Keep the sleeping 
quarters, and the entire kennel, as sweet 
and clean as possible. 

Red cedar shavings are a great discour- 
agement to fleas and may be secured from 
a number of sources. The advertising 
columns often carry messages of firms 
offering such shaving or sawdust for 
sale at a reasonable price. A dog whose 
bed is made in cedar shavings will not 
have occasion to exercise himself by con- 
Stantly scratching to the extent. that is 
always indulged in by his less fortunate 
companions. 

A sulphur dip is an excellent thing, not 
only to carry off fleas, but also to destroy 
the germs that lead to skin troubles in the 
summer months. The present writer be- 
lieves that one reason why skin troubles 
are so prevalent in summer is because 
most dogs are scratching fleas so con- 





plish their purpose, especially with a long 
haired dog. A setter, for example, will 
have to be given more of a bath than a 
pointer, if you are to accomplish the same 





STEADY AS A ROCK 


Capital stamp of English setter owned by A. H. More 
gan, Weiser, Idaho. The dog is pointing a pheasant 


results in the way of ridding him of fleas. | 


The dog’s coat must be wet clear through 
and the lather worked vigorously right 
into and down to the skin. If you only 
touch the surface, the fleas will be under- 
neath undisturbed and hiding like so many 
quail in good cover. 

A bath once a week in the summer is 
not too often; and a fine plan, in order 
to be sure to have enough water to accom- 
plish a real wetting, is to take the dog to 
a little creek or stream and let him stand 
about ankle deep in the water while you 
wade in bare-footed with your cake of flea 
soap and go to work. When you have 
worked in the soap until your arms get 








Bird Dog’s Palace 


Is one of the most highly praised posses- 
sions of the American Sportsmen’s equip- 
ment. Actual value being so outstanding it 
has been accepted everywhere as the most 


ing of its kind imaginable. 

It is built throughout of high quality 
automobile materials, that will last for 
many years, is comfortable in all weather 
and strikingly finished in two-tone Du 
Pont Duco, 

The entirely new adjustable clamps hold 
it rigidly on the runningboard of any car 
in a position that does not touch the body. 


Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and 
$15.00 for the two-dog size, suitable for 
large pointers or setters as well as other 
breeds. Immediate shipment. 
Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE 


YELLOW PINE SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY i MISSOURI 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
Pray PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 


satisfactory 














‘ ° ~~ @ogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting birds with us. All season my dogs get plenty of 
work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to Force 
Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Nots—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and stro’ of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a 
rapid ground worker. Will do as good all around work as any other spaniel, 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


__PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. _ 


DOG BOOK 


by HORACE LYTLE (Gun Dog Editor Field & Stream) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Tells how to do it) $2.15 
Bird Dog Days (Don’t miss this book) ....... 2. 
The Story of Jack (Fascinating Fiction)... 1.65 
Sandy (The Story Of an Airedale) ..rssssessersesn fe 
Order through your book dealer or direct from— 
HORACE LYTLE 137 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio 
ava OD I) —Peerless Dog Food be 
DOGS CRAVE  soi..cs us 
lorever seekine. Gives 
ee teach, pen. vin and View. Focked 
5 lbs. to 100 lbs. Ask your dealer or send 
direct for literature, prices, ete. Do it today. 


PEERLESS DOG FOOD CO. 
807 Liberty St., Battle Creek, Mich 






































The BEAGLE M 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, III. 


The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 
HORSFORD HAZE 


(Imported) 
Sire of Clarion Fancy, 1st Prize bitch puppy, New York 
Show, 1928. Liver and white, straight coat. Also the sire 
of the puppy dog and puppy bitch winners, Madison, N. J., 
May 26, 1928. A winner, worker. Fee $50. In whelp 
bitches and puppies for sale. 
DREW FARM KENNELS OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 
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Your dog needs a dog diet—and 
Spratt’s provides it! The formula 
used in the preparation of Spratt’s 
Meat Fibrine Biscuits has been 
proved correct for the dog’s re- 
quirements by more than 75 years 
of successful use the world over! 
hy experiment with promiscu- 
ous feeding—your grocer, drug- 
gist or petshop can supply you 
with a proper Spratt’s Food for 
every age, size and breed! 


Valuable Dog Book Free! 


Every dog lover needs this handy 
manual of advice on care and feed- 
ing. Full of intense and valu- 
able dog-lore. Write for your free 
copy today. 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 




















_ | e 
The American Field 
Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 
Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 

Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 

The best advertising medium to buy, sell, 
or stud dogs. 

Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 

Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CG#=P 


QYou have nohome if you have no dog | 
i ET” 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
arm Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 




















LOOK, SPORTSMAN! 


You that are looking for first class, and no trash, T 
offer for sale my pair of 2% year old rabbit hounds, 
Frank and Betty. Breeding Ky. English strain. OK 
in every respect, medium size, long eared, good 
lookers, all day hunters, neither man nor gun shy. 
No faults. Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. 
First $35.00 gets them C. O. D. 


I. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. 
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Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUK 
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worked in the soap until your arms get 
tired, you can just lead the dog out to 
a little deeper water for a good rinsing. 

And speaking of water in connection 
with the bath, let’s not overlook the im- 
portance of water from the standpoint of 
drinking. A dog’s water pan should al- 
ways be' kept filled with fresh water at 
all seasons of the year, but at no time is 
this so vital in importance as right now— 
and also in August. Fresh water in his 
pan once a day may suffice in the cooler 
months—but once a day is not often 
enough at this tirae of year. Just imagine 
yourself having a pitcher of fresh water 
poured for you in the morning and then 
being asked to quench your thirst from 
that same pitcher of the same water all 
during the rest of the day. You’d have a 
fine drink by supper time, wouldn’t you! 
Well, if that wouldn’t satisfy you, it won't 
satisfy the dog ; and if it isn’t good enough 
for you, neither is it good enough for him. 

I'll tell you another thing—and I don’t 
dream it—neither do I merely think it— 
but I know it. I know that these little 
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winter, he packs it in for bedding two or 
three feet deep and dogs certainly relish 
that during cold nights. But straw at any 
time of the year should be changed often; 
and you must guard against dampness and 
infection. The great need for a dog’s bed 
is that it shall be dry. The bottom of g 
straw bed is apt to get damp and that 
should never be allowed to occur. 

But we have rather wandered over into 
winter in the above. This may be because 
we were talking of straw, which is ex- 
clusively a winter bedding; and it may 
be because anyone thinking of gun dogs 
is almost inevitably dreaming of the fall 
and winter days! In any event, please take 
our advice and don’t use any kind of straw 
for bedding in the summer; and no oats 
straw at any time. Dogs susceptible to 
skin trouble are aggravated by oats straw; 
and, in hot weather, the same thing is true 
even of wheat straw. 

A good summer bedding for dogs is to 
have a rectangular iron frame made with 
legs that raise it three or four inches from 
the ground. In other words, make a regu- 
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A SCENE NEAR MOUNTAINSIDE, N. J. 


On pheasants: Meadowbrook Flash (left) Eugene’s Lucky Strike and Rodwin’s Dream Girl. These setters 
are respectively owned by H. J. Drake, W. E. Fey and J. C. Reid 


courtesies, which dogs so much appreciate, 
breed something deeper in the way of con- 
tact between you that will lead to a more 
faithful service in the field next fall. All 
I hope is that readers will not take this 
statement too lightly. I know what I am 
talking about. And I am not referring to 
just water alone—but I am referring to 
all manner of little intimacies that gear 
you and your dog closer together in all 
ways. These things lead to a greater love; 
to a greater understanding; and to a 
greater service. 


ET me mention a word about straw for 

a dog’s bed. I have already mentioned 

the use of cedar wood shavings for the bed 
in summer as a protection against fleas. If 
these shavings are fine enough, a dog can 
actually make his bed in them. If those you 
get are too rough for that purpose, they 
may simply be strewn about the kennel and 
in the runway. It is also possible to make 
a little mattress with the shavings or saw- 


dust as a filler. Straw, however, should * 


not be used for a dog’s bedding in the 
summer time. Oats straw should never 
be used at any time. In winter, wheat straw 
makes a very good bedding, particularly 
in view of its warmth, if enough is used 
to give the dog a chance to curl up in it. 
When the writer uses wheat straw in 


lar little iron bed of a dimension that will 
accommodate the size of whatever dog you 
own and give him comfort. Over the top 
of this iron framework stretch a closely 
meshed wire sufficiently heavy to bear the 
weight of your dog. Wire this netting 
securely all the way around so that it will 
not sag too much. You want it to sag 
some and it naturally will, adding a de- 
gree of comfort. Then get two pieces of 
the heaviest canvas, each piece somewhat 
larger than the actual dimensions of the 
bed. Lay this canvas covering over the bed 
and it is ready for the dog. The canvas 
may be tied on or simply laid on loose. 
The only disadvantage in tying it is that 
this may have a tendency to cause you to 
neglect changing it. 

And that brings up the reason why we 
suggested two pieces of the canvas. Use one 
piece and let the dog sleep on it two or 
three days. Then turn it over and use the 
other side. Then take off that piece and 
use the other piece in the same way. The 
piece that is removed should be thoroughly 
disinfected and hung up in the sun 
until again ready for use. Rain won’t hurt 
it—and neither will the sun. Sun is an 
excellent disinfectant in itself. By inter- 
changing the canvas in the way we have 
suggested, you will be pretty apt to elimi- 
nate skin troubles and the construction of 
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the bed itself is exceptionally sanitary. 

Meat is, of course, the natural diet for 
a dog and should always be the basis of 
feeding. While meat can be given all year 
round, however, less of it can be used in 
the summer than at other seasons; and, 
perhaps, less should be used. Greens and 
other vegetables should be utilized. Beet 
tops, cabbage, onions and, above all, to- 
matoes—are all fine foods. A dog will eat 
any or all of these if mixed up appetiz- 
ingly with some portion of meat to give 
them flavor. It is always well to find 
some make of dog biscuit that your dogs 
will eat and have such biscuits available 
to feed either dry or in milk. Bread and 
milk or crackers and milk make a good 
feed to use once or twice a week. But use 
dry bread and not fresh bread. It doesn’t 
make any difference how hard and dry the 
bread may be if it is not moldy. The milk 


‘will soften it up and the dog will be all 


the better for it. 

You wouldn’t like to spend your time all 
day long unprotected and exposed to the 
hot July sun. See that your dog has shade. 
If his kennel isn’t so placed as to permit 
of shade, can’t you make some sort of 
arrangement, at least for the time being, 
so that your dog is as comfortable as 

ossible? You will always see cattle or 

orses in the field standing under some 
shade tree; and what they seek in this 
respect, your dog seeks also—just as you 
would yourself in similar circumstances. 


teaching force-retrieving. This is a 
good time to continue to practice those 
lessons. Don’t ask the dog to do much 
work in the heat of the day ; the mornings 
and evenings are fine for it. Practice makes 
for perfection in the field next fall. A 
thorough course in yard breaking can be 
your aim and objective now, utilizing this 
“off season” to lay the foundation that 
will give you a solid footing for real ser- 
vice in the hunting field. If your dog has 
any little failings in the matter of obedi- 
ence, now is the time to correct them 
The more you make hay while the sun 
shines, the greater the harvest you will 
reap later on. 

So many people are really total strangers 
to their dog! And so many dogs are really 
total strangers to their masters! No dog 
ever gives his best for a stranger; and 
no master ever gets the best from a 
stranger. You can’t expect to be a 
stranger to your dog for eleven months of 
the year and then suddenly get on intimate 
working terms in a couple of weeks. It just 
isn’t in the wood. Think over all the stories 
you have ever heard of evidence of great- 
ness in dogs. There are many of them. 
Some of these are simply fiction but just 
as many are facts. I challenge anyone to 
report an authentic case of any dog ever 
showing a quality of service that 
amounts to almost genius, for a stranger. 
The writer would hazard the belief that 
back of every authentic tale of true canine 
greatness there can be uncovered a basis 
for that greatness in the form of a deep 
and abiding confidence between dog and 
master which has been nurtured and cul- 
tivated in a great common purpose and 
has led toa development of understanding 
and brain power on the part of the canine 
companion that has made possible the 
understanding of what is wanted and the 
accomplishment of real achievement. 

Children start from no knowledge and 
are taught to develop their capacities. The 
development of a dog is exactly similar 
within certain limitations. Bear in mind 
that the dog can neither speak to you nor 
understand your language (though many 
of them understand far more than we 
think!). It is marvelous when we consider 


ae month we discussed the subject 


how much they can learn and how much 
they can do against this great handicap. 
I am not comparing dogs and children 
—even though I must confess the more I 
see of dogs the less I think of some men. I 
am, however, just stating fundamental 
facts with the hope that these facts may 
help to bring about a greater appreciation 
of what dogs can do and do do, for the 
benefit of readers of this department. 
Bear in mind another thing. A child 
is still a child at 12 or 14 years of age. 
Yet in that many years a dog has ‘ived his 
entire span of life and is usually past all 
usefulness. In those few short years he 
has gone through puppyhood, childhood, 
middle-age and maturity. At 14 years of 
age a child’s life is still all before him and 
his future has not yet even begun to unfold 
itself. Yet i1 those same few years a dog’s 
life is all over. Into a comparatively few 
seasons must be crowded all that dogs can 
ever hope to learn. Think it over! Isn't it 
marvelous, then, that they learn so much! 
And let me but merely add that in the case 
of those dogs which have failed to learn 
much by the time they have reached ma- 
turity, the blame can usually be found to 





lie at the door of an unappreciative and | 


unsympathetic master. I have seen too 
many cases of development from nothing 





GORDON SETTER INGLEHURST WENDY 
This bitch has won numerous prizes in the show ring. 
She is a capital gun dog. Owner: Chas. T. Inglee. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to true canine greatness not to know that 
this is true. 

A friend of mine was recently telling 
me about his pointer dog. He said the dog 
made friends with everyone—the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. He said 
he had never known anyone who came 
around his house with whom the dog was 
not willing to make friends. He added that 
he had never even heard his dog growl at 
a human being. 

Yet he was awakened about 2 o'clock 
one morning by the most vicious actions 
on the part of his dog which was chained 
in the yard. It developed that burglars 
were trying to enter the residence and the 
dog was trying to get to them. As it was, 
he wakened the family and the invaders 
were frightened away. In relating the 
circumstances to me, my friend expressed 
considerable surprise and wondered if the 
dog could possibly have realized the dif- 
ference between these “visitors” and 
others. 


HY, of course, the dog realized the 

difference! He knew. And I know 
that he knew. There is nothing uncanny 
about it to me at all. It is not even unusual 
for a dog to have such powers of discrim- 
ination. A simply cross dog will, of course, 
growl at anyone. Yet such a dog hasn’t 
nearly the value of the other kind. A cross 
dog is simply an annoyance when friends 
come to call; whereas, on the other hand, 
he isn’t a bit superior to the truer kind 
when called upon really to deliver the 
goods and show what he has in him. 
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Your dog willcome running when 
you open a can of KEN-L-RATION. 
Keeps him healthy and strong. 


food of meat, cereals and cod liver 
oil. Comes in cans, ready to serve. 


for FREE sample can. 
Cc 






KEN-L-RATION is a balanced dog 


For sale everywhere. Write us 







HAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
Rock: 


113 Peoples Ave. ford, Til. 


KEN-I- RATION 


FOOD SUPRE ME 





THE DOG 





WILtow Brook KENNELS 


English Setters 
FOR SALE 


rere YOUNG ENGLISH SET- 
TERS of the very best blood 
lines: many bred from stock of 
the late Mr. Llewellyn of Eng- 
land. Most of them over dis- 
temper. We are overstocked and 
consequently are making this 
offer. We believe purchasers 
will get extra good value under 
these circumstances. Please 
state your requirements by mail 
or call at the Kennels and see 
the animals. 


Joseru Lewis 
Kennel Manager 
Address 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 
Kennels at Beverly, Mass. 


Cuartes H. TyLer 
Owner 








Choice farm raised pups from Gongtiers Da grand- 
daughters of Champion Springbok of W: 

Double your money and have a gun dog f for this fall. 
A beautiful partly trained bitch in whelp, price $150. 
One small choice bitch in whelp, $75. One perfect 
matron with 8 dandy puppies, will sell entire litter. 

All are registered or eligible. I ship subject 
your inspection and approval—no down payment. 
LAKELAND KENNEL 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


— 








HUNTING COCKERS | 


READY FOR THE TRAINER 


6 months old puppies out of 100% hunting stock. 
By Silvertip Ducrow, 5 time American Field Trial 
Winner, ex a daughter of Rivington Dazzle, Eng- 
land’s greatest Field Trial Champion. Over distemper. 


Mr. & Mrs. W. Lee White, Stamford, Conn. 








ign FOR SALE 


Four Finished and Experienced Grouse and 
Woodcock Dogs. Two Pointers and Two Setters. 
PUPPIES: Sire, Robert Hawk’s 
Rod—Dam Phil Speed Bess. 

Can you improve this breeding? 


V. W. MASON, Box 27, Cambridge Te 

























BIT HOUND DS) 
I Offer For Sale, A Nice 
of Broken 
ealthy and Strong. 
inders and Trails. Not 
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and You will 
the Good Ones come from 


Rlerry D. Welsh 
Clarion County, Pa. 
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Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 
than one. Free booklet. Borestone 
Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 


TARNEDGE, FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





7 
hao 
“Tarnedge Vega, 19237 Grand Show Champion” 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








OM ER SET 


ILVER FOXES 


Are of the highest quality. Every 
fox is registered and 
guaranteed against 
sterility. 





Free pam- 
phlet sent 
upon request, 


SOMERSET SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N.J. 


Fur ravvit 


JINDUSTRY 


Su by Rabbitmen of National Promi- 
a and Associations. Beauti- 
fully ustrated. Answers all questions on Rabbit- 
Keeping, hutches, breeding stock, feeding and man- 
agement. How to market Furs and Meat. Now being 
completed. Send 30¢ ustaas, etc.) today for your 
copy. ‘ in. every Rabbit-Man’s Library.” 
Des RICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
ino., 447 ‘so. HEWITT ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


















128 Pages. 
ence. Directory of Clubs 
















FOXES 


ALASKAN BLUES AND SILVERS 
Six bank references; Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce; many satisfied customers. Booklet free. 
Breeder-agts. wanted. Shipments from Seattle 


Ranch. 
CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 


SILVER FOX 


fe monthly startling compar- 
! To-day’s market value of 
wn good n registered Silver Fox equals 
value ¢ about FOUR head good registered 
cows! AKE NOTICE! Sold out last year. 
Instruction ous to raise and market profitably. 
Free booklet 

Gerst- Wilson Silver Fox Ranch, Tivel-on-Hudoce. } N.Y. 
Address New York Office: $85 Ft, Washington Ave. 6th 
































Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 


We offer 1928 pups from litters of fours, 
fives and sixes. Quality foxes at reasonable 
prices. For particulars write Dept. A. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
Quincy, New Hampshire 














BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 


sk for 
booklet “The Silver For, 
Was" It Is.” It is Free, 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 











of the Silver Foxand Fur Farm- 

ing Industries 1928 edition 

176 pages — beautifully 

ioe and illustrated. 

Fells all about fur farm- 

ing. how to build pens, how 

feed, how to skin— 

nolan today for your copy. 

Send 25¢ to cover shipping 

American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MeKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire 

field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Bea- 

ver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. an 

Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 














Silver Fox News. 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver For 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 
Write Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 

















See announcement of 


1928 
PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


on page 75 
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Dealel 
Prices 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 
abet ale animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, 
and Minneapolis. 

Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


on wire netting in all sizes for any 


from our large stocks at 
San Francisco, Seattle 


1239 Tyler St. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











| that works out a covey on singles? 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE COLORIZATION OF PUPPIES 


Quves.—On December 24, 1927, I bred a pointer 
bitch with liver head, ears ‘and muzzle, and sides 
and belly thick liver-ticked, making, of course, a 
very dark dog, almost a "solid liver color with 
very black claws, to a white pointer dog with 
lemon ears. And now I have a litter of eight 
(8) puppies with four (4) of them showing black. 
In fact two of them are all black except a few 
white spots about head and tail. Other four are 
white and liver about equally divided. Do you 
think it possible for this black color to show in 
these puppies if the white, lemon-eared pointer 
is the true sire? It is only possible through some- 
one’s mischief that any other dog could have 
gotten to this bitch. These pups came February 
28th, making it 66 days from date bitch was bred. 
Is this unusual? This bitch is between four and 
five years old but I know nothing of her breed- 
ing. The dog is three years old and claimed to 
be a high-bred dog but really I know nothing of 
his breeding. But both are as ‘good hunting dogs as 
we might expect to find’in a non-pedigreed dog. 
This bitch is a well broken dog oak showing 
plenty ability. The dog is not so well broken but 
apparently due to bad handling. Please give m 
your opinion at earliest convenience. I don’t 
want to kill these pups if they are sired by the 
white pointer, but don’t want to raise a litter 
of cross breeds. Geo. W. WarvLow 

Ans.—There is always, of course, the chance 
of a misalliance having occurred, unless you 
know positively to the contrary. The fact, how- 
ever, of your puppies being different colors is 
not necessarily an indication thereof. Atavism is 
responsible for that. We know of two white and 
black pointers having been mated recently and 
the litter of eight puppies contained five that were 
white and lemon; three of them were white and 
black; there were none with liver markings. Yet 
the litter brother of the sire is strong in liver 
color. The lemon markings must be traceable to 
some potent ancestor. The whelping date of your 
puppies is a little unusual, but not impossible. [Ed.] 


A THIN PUPPY 


Quves.—Just received my copy of Fretp anp 
StreEAM and note with interest your ideas re- 
garding dog registration. You are right and I am 
with you. The ones who are doing all the loud 
talking are ones who have well marked dogs that 
they can’t get papers on without pulling some 
crooked trick. I also want to ask you a question. 
My pup eats well and I feed him plenty of raw 
meat, also table scraps, and feed him three times 
daily. Yet he is still thin. I have wormed him 
with Tetrachlorethylene and he does not fatten. 
He has an acre of ground to play in and plenty 
of pep. But he won’t get fat. He is an Irish 
setter eight months old and has had distemper. 
Please let me know what to do. 

A. G. Brrkner 

Ans.—Some dogs, like some people, just won't 
get fat, especially when young. However, we sel- 
dom like to see a field dog with too much surplus 
flesh. They should be active and racy. If your dog 
seems ill, you should consult a veterinarian. If he 
seems weil, you should not worry if you feed 
him plenty, and are sure he is free of worms. Bet- 
ter have his stool examined for worms. He should 
take on all the flesh he needs as he develops. 
There are just lots of young dogs that it seems 
almost impossible to get fat. [Ed.] 


A WIDE-HUNTING SHOOTING DOG 


Qves.—I have a coal black colored pointer of 
which I think a great deal, and I would ask your 
advice regarding him. He is an excellent hunter, 
fast, staunch and true, possesses good bird sense 
and is a perfect retriever. He minds perfect at 
home but when I get him in the field he hunts 
wherever he pleases which is often very wide and 
yet he finds the coveys in his ranging. I would 
prefer to have a dog that would hunt “‘in’”’ more. 
Another thing, he has little patience for_single 
birds. He wants to be out and going. Do you 
think it wise to try and check him or would you 
sell him for a covey dog? What methods would 
you advise to use should you suggest holding 
him in check? In your opinion which dog finds 
the more quail—a dog that ranges wide or one 
I have tried to 
weight him down by tying a stick to his collar. 
He then loses interest in hunting and often walks 
at my side pleading to be released. 

A. H. Gresexe 

Ans.—The dog you describe evidently has good 
range and that is something most of us like to see. 
The dog with good range ought to find three 
bevies to every one a close dog will uncover, all 
other things being equal. We should certainly 
hate to advise you to cramp his style. If you don’t 
like that kind of dog, would suggest that you sell 
him to someone who does and get a closer worker 
to suit your own preference. It is always possi- 
ble to hold a dog down, but it is always difficult 
to get one to go out unless he has the natural 
inclination. So we just can’t urge you to spoil 
a good dog when there ought to be hundreds of 
people who would give anything for just that 
kind and who would be glad to find such a one at 
a good price. There are hundreds of dogs with a 
cramped range to every one that will go somewhere. 
You will have no trouble to get a close worker 
if you sell your good dog. You should not have any 
trouble to sell him if he is as you describe. [Ed.] 
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Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 







Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


Field and Stream—July, 1928 








AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty of their favorite foods. 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 

Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 
These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries Box 331 





Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 













» Wis. 














TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT | 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 


Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— | 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony | | 


Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial | 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest AND Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxtnc AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Smmpte Doc Docrorinc. 


1 year sub. to Frecp AND STREAM S. = BOTH FOR 
(paper Cover) ..........csssessesseeess 


Fat i eainssisssssivntioiend oom 00 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








Breed squabs and 

make money, Sold 

by millions at higher 

prices than 

po goey | Write 

at once for two 

free books tell- 

ing how to do 

it. One is 40 pages Cw in colors, or 32 pages. Ask 

for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised mouth Rock 

Squab Company, 504 H treet, Pies High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Fstablished 27 years. 


WHY NOT send Serine; 


Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Rox 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


HORNED ‘TOADS 


‘Ap 
































ALIVE 
Postpaid $2.00 
T. LINDSAY 
TARZAN TEXAS 
NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 


‘“*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without eee for 

any amount as I consider them the most humane training colle 

sible to make. 1 get better res mn with less work — -— than a any 
ADY 

‘The Best Police and Bird- Dog Training "Collar ever known. 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check ‘collar in one. By Mat PostPaip, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Osark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


5°3.00. 















The Mackensen Game Park 

id FOR SALE Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 

BROOK TROUT ___|/|pess mee 

All Sizes for Stocking Purposes || | Quail Ornamental 
Eyed Eggs in Season WildTurkeys¥ Geese and 
Standard Prices ed Ducks 

its Foxes, Raccoons 


Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 








PHEASANTS—WILD DUCKS 





Wm. J. Mackensen, Da Pa. 
GAME BIRDS and FUR ANIMALS Plant Duck’s Meat—highly recom- 
Send for complete free price list mended by U. S. and Canadian 
Governments as be. duck food. 
Can be planted now. Also Wild Cel- 
ery and 40 other plants that attract 
fish and game. Planting information 
free. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
333D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








wo new oH 
Breeding for Profit.” Each book has 36 pages, many pho’ 
covers its subject thoroughly in a practical fashion. Sent postpaid 
10c each, coin or stamps. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 324 Springfield, Ohio 






















PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE ry 


Pheasant and Bantam Eggs 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


, Before buying eggs get our 

price list first. We have 16 va All eggs from hardy northern orewn ly Yreseed 
r 500- t 

J rieties of absolutely pure bred ee Se Oe See vee ee re 


= bird n an furnish eggs at Also supply breeders and birds for liberating and 
birds and ¢ : 88 restocking game preserves, and dead birds for table 
the very lowest prices. 


use during fall and winter shootings. 
MEINER’S GAME FARM 


All live birds shipped are trapped wild on order. 
North Olmsted Ohio 
sees ~_ 





QnousenAaven GAME as Lupton, Michigan 
Wm. Mattison, ~ 8s. W. — Gamekeeper 


— - = ———_ 
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Going Fishing? 
Camping? 
Hunting? 


Then you will find this book 
worth just about its weight 
in gold. We have never seen 
a book which contains as 
much practical information. 


320 PAGES 


of condensed information 
covering all kinds of fishing, 
hunting and camping, guns 
and ammunition, fishing 
tackle, camping equipment, 
etc., the natural history of 
all kinds of game, game birds 
and fishes. 


Send This Coupon Today 
Ye eee ee em ome ey cee nS Sere ee 
FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Herewith $2.75*, for which send me copy of 
Tue Out an’s Ha and Fiecp & 
Stream for 1 year. 














ALL INDEXED AND CROSS-INDEXED | 
FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE | * $3.25 to Canada; $3.75 to foreign address 
1 A 8. 7-28 

















Meeting EVE 


TEST 


There are excellent reasons why you 
can count on getting such sterling 
performance from a Caille motor. 
Into each motor Caille builds go the 
finest of quality materials plus pre- 
cision workmanship. This quality, 
this precision, is never left to chance. 
Throughout manufacture and as- 
sembly Caille motors are subjected 
to severe tests, We make each Caille 
motor meet our tests of shop and 
laboratory. Then we know that it 
will meet your tests of endurance, 
service and speed. Whether you 
want to use your motor fora pleasant 
family outing or want to use that 
reserve of power and speed which 
racing demands, Caille will always 
answer your need, The care we 
take is just a part of each workman’s 
task at the Caille factory. So when 
we put a Caille motor into your 
lands we know and are sure that 
you will come to know just how 
good a motor such methods can 
produce, You want an outboard 
motor this year—let it be a Caille. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


CAN UL U8 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6217 Second Blvd., Dept. F. + Detroit, Mich. 


Send me, without obligation, the Caille 
Catalog showing your complete line of 
outboard motors. 





Name. 
Address. 
City. 
a tT c H c 7 a 








State 
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RYING FISH — sizzling 

bacon; toasting bread; coffee— 
steaming with fragrance, and then 
—the mellow aroma of ©} Briar 
tobacco.Truly it’s a life worth living, 
and nothing is so naturally a part of 
it as ©ld Briar tobacco. 

Business men who know the joy 
of hunting and fishing and men 
whose business is hunting and fish- 
ing are among those writing to us 
every day, from everywhere, that 
©ld Briar tobacco is bringing to 


Old Briar 


TOBACCO 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


them all of the genuine pleasure, 
comfort and cheer of pipe smoking. 

Only the highest quality tobaccos, 
entrusted to experts with years of 
scientific knowledge in the art of 
mellowing and blending, go into 
Gl Briar tobacco. And quantity 
production makes it possible at 
such a moderate price. 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2. 


United States Tobaccu Company 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


Special Offer! Send the coupon 
below with 10c— coinorstamps— for 


postage, mailing expense and tax and ~ 
we will send you a generous package ~ 


of ©lv Briar tobacco. 


Tear out and mail with 10c—coin or | 
stamps—to United States Tobacco ~ 


Company, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


II TIN acs inca ca accciasaptcieseteosacitl 
Address 
City 


State _.... 


Y. S. 7-28 


az Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 2 








